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| PREFACE 
IS re-editing this play after more than twenty 
| years I weleome the opportunity of disowning 
. views which I have long ceased to hold, and putting 
| forward some new interpretations of passages and 
suggestions of emendation in a play which I have 
 eonstantly studied during the long interval which 
has separated the two editions. I now admire 
'the Pacchae with more judgment, I hope, if with 
"somewhat less enthusiasm than I felt twenty years 
ago. And whereas then I did not aim at, or 
certainly did not achieve, an adequate commentary 
,on the whole play, contenting myself rather with 
-the defence of opinions (some of them very crude) 
.then put forward for the first time, now I have 
- tried to leave no difficulty of thought or expression 
.unexplained. | Of my own conjectures I have 
withdrawn some silently, others with words of 
-. formal retraetation ; to others I still adhere, and 
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these I have maintained with further arguments. 
In these and in such further suggestions as I have 
put forward, it will be found that where the ms 
reading 1s generally acknowledged to be unsound I 
have adhered more closely than previous editors to 
the mss (406, 447, 451, 606, 986, 1002, 1020, 
1060, 1091, 1161, 1224); and that where I have 
suspected the text in places either not. before 
impugned or generally defended, there is good 
oeround for the change, and the change is slight 
(283, 102, 209, 359, 537, 157, 918, DOTEM 
1165) . Of the editions which have recently 
appeared, by far the best is that of Dr. Sandys 
(3rd ed. 1892), which is indispensable to scholar 
and student alike. I have expressed in the Intro- 
duction my opinion of the transcendent merit of 
his work from the artistic and aesthetic point of 
view. My high appreciation of his edition as a 
running commentary on the meaning and language 
of the play will appear from the frequeney with 
which I have referred to his PDa«cchae in the com- 
mentary. Il am very glad to find that in many 
cases I have gained his assent to my own judg- 
ments; in many he has most ably (and always most 
courteously) convinced me that lI was wrong; in 
the plaees where we still differ, his dissent inspires 
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me with some diffidence, but I still hold my own 
views to be right, and have fortified them by further 
arguments which perhaps would have mitigated his 
objections to my suggestions as originally made. 

The edition of Dr. Wecklein is a model of careful 
industry, and I have often used and acknowledged 
apt illustrations collected by him, and in one or two 
cases have adopted his conjecture. But the work 
throughout shows a deplorable want of taste and 
poetie feeling. In illustration of this I would refer 
my readers to my notes, critical and explanatory, on 
v. 860 (where I hold that he has made the worst 
conjecture ever published on a Greek play); on v. 
1060 where he exhibits the absence of all method 
or principle in his eritieism ; on the line 1087 
where there is an almost ludierous want of poetic 
taste; and on 1210 which displays a curious 
absence of feeling for the Euripidean style. His 
criticism, moreover, is throughout of the kind 
which corrects an anomaly when it is easy to 
do so, but preserves that anomaly as a defensible 
usage when no obvious remedy presents itself, and 
whieh appeals in commenting on ancient writings 
sometimes to the laxities, sometimes to the artificial 
restrictions, of modern style. 

I have consulted with small result Dursian's 
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Jalwsbericht for scattered suggestions on the play. 
Far more fruitful have been the Journal of Philology 
and the Classical HReview. On v. 837 I have put 
before my readers a brilliant suggestion of Mr. A. 
E. Housman, who has made many excellent com- 
ments on the Greek and Latin poets. In v. 278 I 
have given in my text the same scholar's brilliant 
emendation. 

The translations of the Choral Odes are by 
George Wilkins, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
to whom I here tender my hearty thanks for his 
help. 

I have used largely in my notes the spirited 
English translation of the Ba«cchae by the late Mr. 
George O'Connor of Queen's College, Galway. 

I feel that I am bound again to pay my tribute 
to the execellenee of Messrs. R. & R. Clark's reader, 
who is as acute as he is careful. 
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chanals, and are uttered only to be emphatieally 
repudiated. ^ The last words of the foregoing anti- 
strophe are to be taken (a common feature in 
antistrophie poems) in close connection with the 
succeeding strophe, which is to be given with 
inverted commas down to dvoufporv. The meaning: 
of the whole strophe, together with the last words 
of the preceding antistrophe, will then be, almost 
in Dr. Verrall's words :— 

*Mad and mischievous in my mind are those who cry 
* Oh to be 4n. Cyprus, 4sle of. Aplwodate, where dwell the heart- 
melting mwnions of love: Oh to be «n the isle of. Paphos, or tle 
ranless one watered by N3le." No! There where in Pieria 
is the noblest seat of meditation, Olympus' solemn slope, 
thither lead me, Bromius. There is the charm and the 
passion for us. There is the place for the bacchanals to do 
their rites.' 

'The seat of  Aphrodite- worship, adds Dr. 
Verrall, * and of sueh corrupted bacchanalia as might 
flourish beside it, is contrasted with the northern 
border of Greece, the seat, as the poet of the 
baechae repeatedly implies, of religion in a singularly 
pure, simple, ànd genuine form. 

We may now read (ca of the mss in the 
antistrophie verse in 421, and in 406 

II&$ov àv 0' ékarócTopo:, 


without necessarily understanding yá&v after dv, 
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though such an ellipse is quite possible. *Since 
the Delta is in fact an island, though not of the 
common type, it is not unnatural that, where it is 
to be linked with Cyprus, its sister in religious 
affinity, this point should be utilised. With &v, 
therefore, we are to supply not artificially y&v, but 
from the context v&cov.' 


Mr. E. B. England, the value of whose work 
on Euripides I heartily recognise, in an article on 
Stephens' vetustissima, exemplaria (Classical Tteview, 
vol vii. No. 5, May 1894), quotes me as saying 
that *he (Stephens) was in the habit of recommend- 
ing his own conjectures by the authority of pre- 
tended mss, and that ' Kirchhoff has shown that 
they were feigned. | Mr. England proceeds, in 
allusion to the term mendacissimus rashly applied 
by me to Stephens in my original edition of 1871, 
'supposing it should turn out that Kirchhoff had 
nowhere touched the subject of Stephens' Italian 
mss, and some indignant defender of the memory 





of the Thesawrus were to call Prof. Tyrrell 
but itis too horrible to contemplate, I at all events 
can find no reference to the question in any of 
Kirchhoff's writings. 

In the same number of the Classical Keview, Mr. 
Page defends the ms reading of v. 506 obelised by me, 
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He would render * you do not know or see that you 
have but the life of à mortal, nor [do you know] 
who you are. The answer is ' Pentheus, the son of 
Agave and Echion' Mr. Page says ' the two lines 
must have been intensely funny to an audience 
accustomed to hear philosophers argue in the market- 
place. | Their whole humour is now, however, 
buried beneath a heap of learned rubbish, the 
proper place of which is the dustbin.' 

I do not deny that the former of the two verses 
at least might have sounded funny to an Athenian 
audienee in the form in which it is presented by 
Mr. Page. But, as an interesting question 1s raised 
by each of the papers, I think I cannot do better 
than reeapitulate here certain views of my own 
thereon published in the C/asswal  Kevww, vol. 

vii. No. 7 :— 

I begin by withdrawing the expression mendacissimus, 
which in my hot youth I applied to Henry Stephens. I 
think it was my opinion at that time that one might say 
anything in Latin. I remember that on the appearance of 
the edition of 1871 I was cóurteously admonished in a long- 
defunet magazine, the Dark Blue, by a young Cambridge 
scholar who had even then given earnest of his future 
brilliant achievements in scholarship, I mean Professor Jebb, 


that it was unadvisable to revive the asperities of the 
Brunekian era. I have followed that advice, and have 
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adopted a far less emphatie tone in my recent edition of the 
Baecchae. 

but I still hold the belief that Stephens! vetustissima 
exemplaria had no existence, — I know nothing about the 
case of Isaac Voss instanced by Mr. England, but I think he 
has been singularly fortunate if scholars have taken his 
word for the existence of mss seen by nobody but himself, 
Bosius (Du Bos), a fellow-countryman of H. Stephens (Henri 
Estienne) has not gained such credence. His X and Y have 
been universally rejected by scholars.  Baiter declares that 
all readings depending on them alone are furca expellendae and 
in relating the circumstances of the death of Bosius he writes 
Dostwm cito scelus suwm. morte lwisse a latronibus. trwcidatwm. 
It is true that Mendelssohn has lately raised the question 
whether these codices may not have been genuine; but the 
answer of scholars has been quite unanimous: *If those 
codices existed how is it that no one has ever seen them ?? 
Scholars of the revival were very ready to give full informa- 
tion about their exemplari» when they really existed. By 
an extraordinary vagary of human ambition some of them 
were capable of resorting to imposture to gain admittance 
into the early editions, and consequently a good chance of 
permanent acceptance, for their own conjectures, which were 
in many cases so good that they would have been universally 
accepted as certain conjectural emendations if eandidly put 
forward as such. 

I heartily admire Mr. England's scholarship, and ap- 
preciate highly the work he has done on Euripides.  More- 
over I completely agree with him in his admiration for the 
brilliant services of Stephens to scholarship. He is polite 
enough not to apply the objectionable superlative (even in 
Latin) to me, but, in the face of a significant aposiopesis on 
his part, I should like to show that even a less courteous 
disputant than he is himself would not be justified in 
applying to me the adjective even in the positive degree (and 
in Latin). 
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Kirchhoff does not believe in Stephens! vetustissima 
exemplaria. He gives a full account of the mss on which 
the text of the Bacchae depends, and he makes no mention 
at all of Stephens! codices Ital?ci. He gives Stephens' quota- 
tions from them as the conjectures of that admirable 
scholar, and when he does not approve of them as conjectures 
he does not mention them. For instance, on 1060 he does 
not make any mention of uó0ov, though Stephens is very 
instant in claiming for it ms authority. This being so, I 
perhaps did not use the most appropriate language in saying 
that Kirchhoff has shown that the cod?ces were fabricated, 
when he had only shown that he believed them to be 
fabricated. Yet, if I proclaimed that I had won the Derby, 
and if Mr. England, on referring to a list of Derby winners 
generally accepted as accurate, and finding there no mention 
of my name, should declare that the list had shown that I 
had not won the Derby, though it really only showed that 
such was the belief of its compiler, it would not be to Mr. 
England but to me that the defamatory attribute would be 
most applicable. 

Mr. England says that Stephens published the readings 
of his Italian codéces along with conjectures of his own *in 
such a way that itis nearly always possible to distinguish 
the readings from the conjectures. ^ The fact seems to be 
that he published as his conjectures such. emendations as he 
thought sure .of general acceptance, and appealed to mss 
authority for those which he deemed to need such support. 
For instance, he writes repone zavówpowt pro mavOónow in 
297, but in 235, desiring to read eUxookos kópa]v, his tone 
is very different: 4m vet. cod. legitur e0koa hos quam, esse veram 
lectionem, persuaswm. habeo. Sometimes, but very rarely, he 
overrates the certainty of his own conjecture, and gives it as 
such, eg. s)ppevop.évas in 688 ; but nearly always when his 
emendation is good enough in his judgment to dispense 
with mss support, it has proved sufficiently convincing to 
win universal acceptance. | When he corrects o7ovósQs to 
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aTovórgs and AoyxaTóv to Aoyxoróv he says non est dubium 
quin, reponendwm, sit; but when the case admits of doubt he 
claims the authority of his codices; And the worse the 
conjecture the more earnest his appeal to the codices. "This 
is illustrated by his note in defence of his worst conjecture 
pó0ov in 1060, which Kirchhoff does not even record. It 
is worth notieing that Stephens never thought of guó0wv 
as anything but the gen. plur. of 4600s: he was too 
good a scholar to think of introducing such a word as uóOov 
(-ovos) into a tragedy. His practice is the same as regards 
the conjectures of other scholars. For instance the brilliant 
correction of Brodaeus, Ilavós for kazvós in 952, is accepted 
as & certain emendation, but to the same scholar's $ófjy for 
$ó[o in 1187 and sepwoáv for zepwroadás in 1197 he calls 
the aid of his codices. 

Mr. England did very well in calling the attention of the 
readers of the Classical Review to the fact that certain verses 
restored from B to the 'Troades in two passages, 193-196 
and 232-234, are quoted from his codices by Stephens, who 
certainly did not know BD. lt is to be observed that of the 
second passage Kirchhoff writes *mutilatos exhibet Ald. 
cum ABD, supplevit in 4 m. sec! Could Stephens have 
seen 4? In any case it would seem better to accept the 
hypothesis suggested by Mr. England himself in his note 
than to believe in the existence of those exemplaria which 
both in the life of Stephens and since his death have evaded 
the search of every scholar save the brilliant Frenchman. 


I would add a word or two in reference to Mr. Page's 
note on Bacchae 506. I have printed that verse with obe 
because I believe it has never been restored. I do not 
believe Euripides would have written ovx oto 0' ó Ti (js in 
the sense of *you do not know what (blind) life you are 
leading, or *that you have (but) the life of a mortal! I 
think the word which I have in each version enclosed in 
parentheses would be essential to the sense, yet it is not in 
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the Greek. | *You do not realise that you are a mere 
mortal? could be expressed in scores of ways. Mr. Page, 
who is a most skilful verse-writer, would not think of such 
an expression as ovx oiíc0' Ó Ti (5s as a rendering of this 
sentiment. Why then should he ascribe it to Euripides? 
Still less do I believe that Euripides having written such 
an inelegant expression as ovk oio Ü'. 6 Tu (Qs oUv0' OoTis € 
would have further encumbered the line with such à super- 
fluous and clumsy additamentum as ovó  ópas, which adds 
nothing to the sense and brings in a most ungraceful ov0 
between ovx and ov0'. Mr. Page complains that the verse 
is now *buried beneath a heap of learned rubbish, the 
proper place for which is the dustbin) Just so. "That is 
why I obelised the verse and put all the suggestions for its 
restoration, none of which seemed satisfactory, into the 
dustbin, my note. "The only difference between us is that 
Mr. Page would put his little armful into the text, not the 
note, into the casket which holds the precious Jewels, not 
into the dustbin which stands beside it. 


The verse commented on by Mr. Page leads us 
to the mention of some very ingenious criticisms on 
the Daechae, published by Dr. Sitzler in the P/Alo- 
logische Rundschau, No. 18, p. 275. He would here 
read o) oicÓ 0 ui xps (-— xprütew) o)0 Opàás 
cavTrór TÍS ei—a contribution, I fear, which tends 
rather to the dustbin than to the casket. 

In the same critie I have at last found a 
believer in the eonjeeture which I made long 
ago on 656— 

és p&xQv eAUetv éróAjujo"* exos és Dákxas 0. &yov, 
which I stil believe to be preferable to the 
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universally - aecepted  emendation of Bothe, but 
whieh I have not ventured to introduce into the 
text. Sitzler also, I am pleased to find, accepts 
üccow vóÜcv in 1060. In 738 for év wepotv 
icy, he would read év xepotv áàxuf, comparing 
xeupov àkuaicuin 1207. In 8377 he eonjeetures— 
&4ÀÀq paO6ce. fvu[aXOv Dákxous. pymv. 

His suggestion on 981 is as simple as it is brilliant. 
He would supply the lacuna by the insertion of 
the article Tóv, regarding Xveco05 as predieative 
after àvowrp5care, * hound on it (the Oí(acos) to 
a frantie rush on the spy. Thus the difficulty 
about inserting Tóv, mentioned in my note, is 
completely obviated. In 1157 he reads xóeuov 
Aica for suoróv  Aieav, which he denies, as 
strenuously as L, to be Greek for ' certain death. 


Mr. Cruickshank's edition (Clarendon Press 1893) 
is not stimulating, though the editor is no doubt 
a competent scholar. It is well characterised by 
Dr. Verrall in the article already referred to. As 
Mr. Cruiekshank's work is typical of a certain class 
of editions, I will give Dr. Verrall's words, the more 
readily because the interpretation whieh he selects 
for praise is not my own, but is due to the learning 
and ingenuity of a friend :— 
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It is composed on a principle common in books of this 
kind and, whether correct or not, defensible, that the business 
of an expounder for inexperienced students is not to provoke 
investigation, but to give always, if possible, a * safe" explana- 
tion, an explanation which has sufficient authority to pass. 
The only question is, whether students so entirely dependent, 
that they must be treated in this way, are really ready 
for the Bacchae.  'To take one salient and characteristic 
example. In a well-known passage (v. 1066 foll) the tree 
bent down to receive Pentheus is compared to some curve 
exhibited by the use of a 7Tópvos. | Mr. Cruickshank explains 
the rópvos to be a simple kind of compass, a peg and string. 
No hint is given that there is any other explanation, or 
that this one is open to any objection more serious than 
that *the simile is prosaic Now this view, that the com- 
parison is between the bent tree and a circular curve, such 
as that of à wheel, has certainly the merit of having been 
many times repeated in respectable books, and being there- 
fore technieally *safe?: it has this merit and no other. If 
it were right, the only educational aid which a student 
could derive from the simile would be the perception of its 
infelieity and inadequacy ; and the only useful note could 
be one which exposed this defect.  'The objection, which 
has been several times alleged and is well known, is not 
that the simile is, if it be, prosaie, but that it is no 
simile at all; that there is no resemblance worth notice 
between the illustration and the thing illustrated. The line 
produced by bending down a pine-tree or pine-bough would 
indeed be essentially like that of a bow, to which Euripides 
first likens it, but with a circle, or the outline of a wheel, 
it would have no affinity whatever, except that both are 
curved lines, not straight.  'The image therefore darkens, 
instead of enlightening, the intelligence of the auditor, and 
is an offence against the principles of poetry and sense. 
This is not the place to set out the wholly different explana- 
tion of the 7ópvos offered by Mr. Robertson first in 1879 
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(Hermathena, ii. 387) and reproduced with full detail in 
Professor 'Tyrrels edition, which Mr. Cruiekshank has 
consulted. ^ Right or wrong, it really is an adequate ex- 
planation of the passage and really does offer an object by 
which Euripides, if he had it in mind, might naturally have 
thought it worth while to explain his picture of the bent. 
pine. lt may perhaps not yet be considered a 'safe" ex- 
planation, that is to say, it is not universally familiar, and 
à student reproducing it, in the imperfect style of an 
examination paper, might conceivably be punished as if for 
nonsense by an examiner not well prepared. But is this 
a sufficient reason, not merely for suppressing it, but for 
propounding the damaged alternative as if it were un- 
impeachable? What benefit is thus conferred, and on whom, 
which compensates for the retardation of the general in- 
tellipence, and how long must this conservative attitude be 
maintained ? 


Other improvements in the text or its interpreta- 
tion have been embodied in the text and notes, 
when they were within such a compass that they 
could eonveniently be introduced into a book re- 
printed from stereotype plates. 


INTRODUCTION 


I 
EXTERNAL FORM OF THE PLAY 


JHE date of the appearance of the Daechae is Probable 
uncertain; there is no doubt, however, that 1t E 
was written very shortly before the death of Pacehae. 
Euripides, and was originally designed for exhi- 

bition in Macedonia, where Euripides spent the 

last years of his life at the court of Archelaus. 

It was brought on the Athenian stage after his 

death by the younger Euripides at the great 
Dionysia; as also were the Iphigeneia in Aulis 

and the .Alemaeon in Corinth! ^ Boeckh sus- 

peeted that we have in our present mss two 
separate editions of the play fused into one; and 


! Forthis we have the authority of a Scholiast on Ar. Ran. 67, 
who professes to quote from the Didasealiae. "The 'AA«uatev 
ó 0à Xe ooi8os was brought out with the Alcestis. 
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it is not impossible that the play may have been 
first put on the stage at Pella, and afterwards 
represented at Athens in about 406 nB.c, with 
the additions and improvements of the younger 
Euripides — In the Florentine ms of the 
Is te-, baechae the title of the play is Pentheus, and 
Pehes* Stobaeus quotes it twice under that name. 
Similarly the Hippolytus, Hecuba, Orestes, 
Polyidus, and  Alope, are sometimes called 
respectively the  Phaedra, the Polydorus, the 
Eleetra, the Glaucus, and the Cercyone; so also 
16b has been conjectured that the Cressae and the, 
Thyestes, the Temenus and the Temenidae, differ 
only in title. We should rather have expected 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the name Pentheus than Bacchae, for the plays 
of Euripides do not as a rule take their titles 
from the Chorus unless the Chorus bears an im- 
portant part in the action of the piece, as in the 
Suppliees, or when the action is divided between 
two or more leading charaeters, as in the 
Troades and the Phoenissae. It is conjectured 
by Edouard Pfander! that the play may have 
been originally called the Pentheus, but that the 
title Daechae may have subsequently been used 


! Die Tragik des Euripides. i. über Euripides" Dakchen. 
bern. 1869. 
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for the purpose of distinguishing it from the 
Pentheus of Aeschylus; but we read of plays 
under the name of Daechae by Aeschylus him- 
self as well as by Xenocles, Cleophon, and 
Lycophron, and of a llev0ebe :) Bárxas by 
lophon; so that the change of name would not 
have prevented confusion. 'H uvÜorroia KeUTGL 
cap AicxÜNo év llevOct, says the om00ecis of 


Aristophanes the Grammarian, and Barnes would $55» 


thesis. 


have us believe that Euripides closely copied the 
drama of his great predecessor, changing little 
more than the name. Of this hypothesis it 
may be remarked that there is not a trace of 
evidence for it; that Euripides is remarkable 
for the uniform originality with which he 
handles his subjects; that one of the few facts 
which we know about the treatment of the 
myth by Aeschylus is that in the Eumenides he 
speaks of Parnassus, not Cithaeron, as the scene 
of the Baechie orgies (though in the Eávrpias, 
we are told, he agrees with Euripides); and that 
in the Baechae the whole relation of the poet to 
his materials presents a strong contrast to the 
style and mind of Aeschylus. 

The external form of the Baechae is marked I$ 
by some peculiarities. The number of resolved externa 


form. 
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feet, dactyls and tribrachs, has often been re- 
marked, and Vater in his Prolegomena to the 
Rhesus has given a long list of dza£ eipmuéva.! 
The third and fourth s/asima (vv. 877-881 — 
897-901, and 992-994 — 1011-1012) afford the 
only specimens in Euripides of a refrain such as 
we meet in Aeschylus; and the parodos and the 
four stasWma not only are suitable, in a degree 
rare in Euripides, to the parts of the action at 
which they are respectively introduced, but form 
a whole in themselves, and an elaborate picture 
of the Baechie eult? The Parodos (vv. 64-103) 
deseribes the outward form and ritual of the 
Daechie worship: the first stasimon (370-451) 
describes its sacred joys; the second stasimon 
(519-5'75) refers to the birth of the god; the 
third (862-911) breaks into tumultuous enthusi- 
asm and anticipations of triumph, and the fourth 
(97-1024) urges on the *hounds of Frenzy' 
against the violator of the rites of the Maenads. 
Though Greek Tragedy took its rise from the 


! Among the other licenses which Euripides allowed himself 
in this play, we may observe that he is less careful to preserve 
the regular alternation of line for line in the stiehomythia, as 
for instance in vv. 925-935, and in vv. 1270, 1271. 

? Schóne has pointed out a similar coherence in the choral 
odes of the Iphigeneia in Aulis. 
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worship of Dionysus, yet the Daechae is the only mei) 
extant tragedy which treats of this picturesque "eter. 
ritual ^ Indeed this is the only instance in 
whieh one of the greater gods is introduced as 
taking an important part as an actor in a Greek 
play (the burlesque of Aristophanes is, of course, 
not to be urged as an exeeption); and it will be 
shown below with what wonderful skill Euripides 
has succeeded in bringing Dionysus on the stage 
without any loss of dignity. It is in a great 
degree to its subject that the Dacchae owes its 
marvellous beauty. It is perhaps the finest of 
the plays of Euripides, and every one must allow 
that it is one of the few Greek plays in which 
we find clear traces of a feeling for natural 
beauty. When we read the glorifieation of the 
Baechie cult in the first stasimon, the narrative 
(671 segg.) of the orgies of the Maenads on 
Cithaeron, or the fine passage (1045-1152) 
describing the scene of the death of Pentheus, 
we cannot but feel that we see traces of that 
artistic training which is ascribed to the poet 


! Even the demigod Heracles is not found as a leading 
personage except in the 'Trachiniae of Sophocles, and the 
Hercules Furens and Aleestis of Euripides ; and the latter 
is not a tragedy. 
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by Suidas! and by the author of the Life of 
Euripides? Scenes from the Baecchae have formed 
the subjects of subsequent Art. One of the pic- 
tures deseribed by Philostratus in his E/xóves 
represents two scenes of this Tragedy—the death 
of Pentheus, and the lamentations over his body 
in the palace of Cadmus ; and another of them, the 
birth of Dionysus, owes its vigour and beauty, 
whieh Philostratus admires so much, altogether 
to the vivid deseriptions of Euripides? 


II 
EVIDENCES FOR THE TEXT 


oc There are two mss of the Baechae, both of 


Bacechae. 


the fourteenth century—the Palatine ms 1n the 


l xéyove 06 rà mpóra (oxypádos. 

? aci 06 a)bróv kal (o'ypádov ^yevéc0au kal Oc(kvvaOa. abToD 
Twwákta €v Meyápois. 

? 'The designs on the later vases take their subjects no 
longer from the old Epies, but from the Euripidean Tragedy. 
As we may infer from Ar. Ran. 52— 

kal Ófr émi TfSs vecos àvacyvyvookovri juo 

Tijv '"AvOpouéOav mpós €j.uvróv — 
that the plays of Euripides were intended not only to be seen 
but to be read ; so we may, I think, suppose that the Baecchae 
was designed rather for the stage than the study. From this 
point of view it would be hard to overstate the value of the 
edition of Dr. Sandys, who has so abundantly illustrated the 
play by the help of the monuments of ancient art. 
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Vatiean library (No. 2877), usually ealled P, but 
sometimes D; and the Laurentian ms, in Florence, 
usually ealled C, but sometimes Flor. 2 or Flor. 
xxxii 2. The latter contains only 755 lines of the 
Baechae, stopping at the words ov 9eouóv rro, v. 
155. There are a few Parisian mss which, as 
being mere transcripts of C, possess no independent 
authority. C is written on paper, and contains 
all the plays of Euripides now extant except the 
. Troades and the latter half of the Baechae. P is 
à folio on parehment, in double columns, and con- 
tais the Aleestis, Andromache, PDacchae, Hera- 
cleidae, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Aulis, Fphigenia 
in Tauri, Ion, Cyclops, Medea, Rhesus, Supplices, 
Troades, some plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
and a spurious and corrupt prologue to the 
Danaé (63 lines) together with an Argument 
and list of persons represented in that play 
(Frag. 1117 Nauck) Elmsley collated P on 
the DBaechae and the Medea: our knowledge of 
C rests on the collation made by Francis de 
Furia for Matthiae. For a full discussion of all 
the mss of Euripides the reader is referred to 
Kirchhoff! who first classified them and carefully 

! Paley, in his Preface to the 3rd vol. of his edition of 


Euripides, has compiled a classification of the mss from 
C 


Kirchhoff's 
classifica- 
tion of the 
mss of 
Euripides. 


Sources of 
weakness 
in P'and C. 
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estimated the value of each. He is of opinion 
that all the extant plays of Euripides and their 
seholia are derived from an archetype of the 
ninth or tenth century, containing besides the 
recension of some anonymous grammarian. From 
this archetype, he maintains, two classes of mss 
were transerlbed — one containing nine select 
plays! which were most used by the grammarians 
of the Middle Ages in their schools: the other 
containing all or nearly all the extant plays; of 
the latter class are P and C.  Kirehhoff con- 
siders that the nine select plays were tran- 
seribed from the archetype about 1100 A.D., and 
that on this copy are formed our present mss 
for those plays; but that P and C were taken 
from a copy of the same archetype made in the 
twelfth century by some grammarian who took 
on himself the office not only of a transcriber, 
but, to a eonsiderable extent, of an editor as well. 
Moreover, these mss, as not containing the nine 
plays only, were both copied and kept with the 
less care. Consequently P and C are less valu- 
Kirehhoff's Preface to his edition of Euripides (1855), and 
from his Preface to the Medea (1852), Berlin. 

! "The Alcestis, Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, 


Orestes, Phoenissae, Rhesus, 'Troades. "These contain eopious 
scholia, especially the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae. 
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able than the mss of the nine plays, for two 
reasons: first, because we may be misled by 
the corrections made by the grammarian who in 
the twelfth century made his recension from the 
archetype; secondly, because the text is fre- 
quently thrown into confusion by the clerical 
errors of the copyists. The two mss have 
enough in common to make it probable that they 
came from the same source; nor does there 
appear to be sufficient evidence to establish that 
one eopled directly from the other: certainly P 
is not a direct copy of C, but one cannot deny 
the converse relation with absolute certainty. 
P and C will be found to agree in manifest Estimate 


1e rela- 
mistakes by a reference to the critical notes on tive impor 


vv. 31, 64, 78, 123, 129, 384, 599, 606,949 - 
636. The following references will serve as 
examples of places where C plainly contains the 
better reading:— 217, 252, 261, 276, 348, 
pbow427.490, 551, 041, 696, 708, 722. 
In the following it is manifest that P is 
right:—343, 514, 547, 602, 622. | Elmsley 
and Pfander think C superior to P; Kirchhoff 
gives the preference to P; I think myself 
that P is the more valuable evidence for 
the text; for although a considerably larger list 


T 
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of manifest errors might be drawn up from P 


than from C, yet the mistakes of P arise from 
careless transcription, and can be easily corrected ; 





but in C the vice lies deeper, and I believe that 
in some instances we have the corrections of an 
| incompetent grammarian instead of the slips of 


Shown 4a eareless scribe. For instance, in v. 101, 
from their 
| 


respective 
treatment 


E om ÓnpóTpodov pauváóes apii Xovrac s Xokágpois, 


» » 
€v Ücv aypav 


I believe that the words in. the copy from which 
P and C were transcribed were written as I 
have given them (at the suggestion of my friend 
Mr. S. Allen), and that the writer of P, being a 
mere copyist, wrote 0mpóTpodor by mistake for 


Ónpórpodov (in which, I suppose, the diagonal 
and right-hand strokes of the N were indistinot), 
while the writer of C took on himself the part 
of an editor, and changed 6m$pórpodov (which he 
also mistook for 0mpórpodo:) into Ovpcodópo,, à 
conjecture suggested to him by the juxtaposition 
of the two words in v. 550, vó0. N)cas dpa 
Two sorts TS Onporpodov Ovpcodoopets.  l distinguish of 
E aunus 6 between this recension, which we ean 
tio s. Course j 

rarely detect, and that correction of faults of 
transcription indieated in this edition by such 
phrases .as Pl, P? OL O5 In his daten 
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respect C has clearly the advantage. ^C has 
many marginal and  superseribed corrections, 
and they are generally right, as may be 
seen by glaneing through the critical notes of 
any edition. P, on the other hand, but rarely 
has a note, and sometimes it has a plainly wrong 
one; for instance, in v. 87 P has e)pvyópovs 
corrected to the unmetrieal evpvyópovs, and in 
v. 451 it has written over uaíveo0e the worthless 
guess, Aátva6e. 

H. Stephens quotes certain vett. codd. which, 
he says, he consulted in Italy. It is now re- 
cognised that they were feigned to give authority 
to his own conjectures.  À reference to v. 1060 
wil show how the imposture to which this 
great scholar stooped has influenced the criticism 
of those passages. 

The Aldine edition published in 1503 does 
not throw very much light on the text of the 
baeechae. It is founded on P, and was edited 
by Mareus Musurus, in whose possession P was, 
as Kirehhoff has shown.  Musurus has intro- 
duced some conjectures of his own; and as 
there is not any reason to believe that in 
editing the Bacchae he had aeeess to any ms 
but P, the Aldine has lhttle or no value. in- 


H. Ste- 
phens' 
codices. 


'The 
Aldine 


Scholia. 


Ms Cotton. 
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dependently of the ms.  Elmsley at the end of 
his edition of the DBacechae has given a oollation 
of the Aldine and P.  Elmsley was not aware 
that in the Daechae P is the source of the 
Aldine. i 

The only scholim extant on the Daechae are 
the following, which were first published by 
Matthiae from C. The first of them is in my 
opinion valuable for the right understanding of 
the passage to which it refers. 


v. 451, rot6" épuo0. 

v. 538, olav* vrepwacóv. 

v6 11: ópicávas" DvXakás' opkármn, kvpics 7) 
dypevruki) Aívos (Xivov cod.  Cor- 
rexit Matthiaeus). 


v. 109, à cat Xucuooat. 


The same ms has on xpvoéaw (v. 97) the 
gloss evvitgots ; on v. 151 the gloss epu cv; 
on j9pédos, v. 520, and àvaffoácas, v. 525, the 
oloss dv»ri jus, which means that the two 
syllables are metrieally equivalent to one. 

The ms Cotton. throws some light on v. 
1268. "The nature of this so-called ms and 
its references to this play are deseribed in a 
note on v. 1268. 
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Put beside the direct evidenees for the text !direct 


evidence 


of this play, we have indirect evidence both fte 


copious and valuable. Nonnus in his Diony- Oristust | 
siaca, or poetieal history of the adventures of "UHR 
Dionysus, the author of the Christus Patiens, 
and Philostratus in his E/xóves have made 
abundant use of the Daechae; and (what gives 
them their eritieal importance) they all used 
mss different from our present ones, for they 
can be shown to have read entire the passage 
which P wants containig the lamentations of 
Agave over the body of Pentheus. The Diony- 
siaca of Nonnus, Libb. xliv. xlv. xlvi, is little 
more than a paraphrase of the Bacchae in hexa- 
meters, and the work is of great use both for 
eritieism and especially for explanation. The 
Christus Patiens is very valuable in a critical 
point of view. It is a wretehedly stupid drama, 
falsely attributed to Gregory Nazianzenus, giving 
an account of the circumstances leading up to the 
Passion of Christ; it is written altogether in 
dissyllabie feet, with scarcely any regard to 
quantity, and eonsists of a cento of verses taken 
chiefly from the DBaechae, Rhesus, and Troades. 
Pfander depreciates the critical importance of 
the Christus Patiens, and says that probably the 
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ms used by Pseudo-Gregory was not much 
superior to P or C. Jut even if it could be 
shown to be inferior to P or C, its importance 
would still be very great, since it is different 
from them.  Pfander himself considers O *mot 
much superior' to P; yet what an important 
addition would be made to our knowledge of the 
play if we possessed the lost portion of C. 

yoetuMi Philostratus, though not nearly so valuable 
an ald as Nonnus or Pseudo-Gregory, is still 
not to be despised. The following extract may 
be here quoted as throwing some light on the 
passage to which it refers:——xal ovóca ixerevei 
0 llevÜebe Xéovros áxovew daci Bpvycopgévov. 
This seems to confirm the critieism of Matthiae 
on Hermann's arrangement of vv. 1133  seqq., 
quoted in the commentary on that line.! 

Apsines, quoted on v. 1530, and Seneca 
(Hippolytus) must have read the missing 
passage, and therefore have had aecess to a 

Attius. different ms from ours. Attius translated the 


! Compare also with vv. 1184 seQq., mpókevra, kal 7j keaM) 
ToU llev0éws o)kér dudigoNos àXM ola kal TQ Aovícq éXeeiv, 
veoráTy kai Ama) Tiv *yévuv kai Tvpoi) Tàs kÓuas üs ore kurTOs 
Tipevev otre a MNakos 7) áuméNov. kMua, oüre aDAós &CoTqoé Tis olr. 
olcrpos, and with vv. 1164, 1165, 7; 0' 'Ayavi) mepuBá&NNew | u&v 
rv vióv dpyumke, Üvyetv 06 Ókvet, mpoouépakraQu 06 abri TÓ ToU 
Ta400s alpa, TO j4év és Xeipas, rà 0€ £s mapeiáv. 
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Daechae, as may be seen from his fragments, 
but they are of no use for the eritieism of the 
play. Servius mentions a Pentheus by Pacuvius, 
and says that in that play it was not Dionysus 
but Acoetes who was imprisoned by Pentheus. 
Ehnsley assumes that Servius speaks of Pacuvius 
by mistake for Attius, and that there was no 
Pentheus by Pacuvius. If so, Servius must, 
under the influence of some confusion, have 
attributed to Attius the account of Ovid, Met. 
liL, for there 1s no reason to believe that Acoetes 
appeared in the play of Attius. 


ILI 
THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL IMPORT OF THE 
BACCHAE 


No reader of the Bacchae can fail to be im- 
pressed by the remarkable spirit of speculative 
contentment and »peuía which pervades the 
play. .Henee it has been sometimes regarded 
as a Palnode on the part of the aged Euri- 
pides, or recantation of the advanced views 
found in his earlier plays. It is supposed that, 


Pacuvius, 
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feeling the approach of old age, he here preaches 
the worship of those gods whom he had despised 
in his prime, and defends those superstitions 
which he had in his youth assailed. 


MON The statement that we have in the Baechae 


orthodoxy à monument of a reaction to orthodoxy and to 


belief in the religion of the time was first, I 
believe, combated by Hartung, and has been 
recently successfully opposed by Pfander. They 
have pointed out that, just as in the DBaechae 
Pentheus suffers under the vengeance of the god 
whose prerogatives he refuses to enjoy, and 
Asshown whose divinity he refuses to acknowledge, so in 


by à com- 
parison 


with tne the Hippolytus, a play written nearly thirty 
bu. years before, Hippolytus shows the same contu- 
macy to Aphrodite, -and suffers a similar 
punishment. We have not'in the Daechae any 
change in the point of view from which Euripides 
regards the old gods of the heathen mythology. 
As Aphrodite is no mere personal goddess, but 
a great faetor in the order of the world, and a 
source of happiness and joy, so Dionysus is not 
only the god of wine, but a higher personifica- 
tion of passion in religion, and joy in life; and 
the Hippolytus as well as the Dacchae teaches 
! Euripides Restitutus, Hamburg, 1844. 
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that we should not neglect these sources of joy, 
enthusiasm, and passion, as for instance, in v. 
107, 


^ 5? ^ Ó / ^ 0 ^ T 
TUJLO.LO LV, €) TT G.t, QAOVOV Xp)2o QU Xpeov. 


The Baechae reprobates ró codóv, rationalism, 
das vermwünftelnende Princip, as Dernhardy trans- 
lates it, condemning a recoil from public opinion, 
ouv. 3ol, 


oiket je" vuv, ui) Óbpa(e TOv vópav, 
and the Hippolytus, v. 92, commends 
pacetv TÓ aevóv kai TO pa) zràcguv. etXov : 
so also in Hipp. 467 and 487; and in Med. 580, 
overwiseness, and too great refinements' (to 


use the phrase of Bishop4Butler) are condemned 
rsb stasimon of the 








as strongly as in 


Baechae;  émuiXeMjo Oéos *yépovTes ÓvTes, 


the Baechie worship SYmpathy 


with 


may be described as the negation of rationality, mea hon 


rationalism. 
The 


says Tiresias, and in 


and as passionate sympathy with nature. 
Maenads run wild through the mountains, clad 


! Hartung understands this passage to mean 'we should 
not refuse to the gods the honour due to them ; but both the 
language itself and the context require that we should under- 
stand *we should not neglect to make use of the privileges 
which the gods give us, which are in this case the épya ' Adpo- 
0LTq$s. 
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in fawn skins and girdled with snakes, eat raw 
flesh, and suckle the young of wild beasts! "The 
fivs& stasimon (270-431) with its panegyrie on 
the enthusiastie worship of Dionysus, and its 
condemnation of overwiseness, may serve as a 
fair statement of the moral purport of the play; 
the quality in Pentheus punished so severely is 
bfpis, and this is a state of mind as nearly as 
possible the opposite to that to which the Chorus 
aspires in the words — 

TO cÀfÜos 0 Tv 70 bavAÓrepov 

évópuge xptjrat Te, TÓOe Tou ÀAéyows àv.? 

! Hartung, Eur. Rest. vol. ii. p. 551. *Dut the worship of 
Daechus had one quality which was, more than any other, 
caleulated to give birth to the drama, and particularly to 
tragedy : namely, the entAusigsm which formed an essential 
part of it. "This enthusiasn, 
sympathy with the events i 


course of the seasons. . . . 
into something new and str. 







in connexion with the 
pure of escaping from self 
, living in an imaginary 


world, breaks forth in a thousanu instances in these festivals 


of Dacehus,'—Müller, Hist. Gr. Lit. i. 389. 
? 480, 431. As the word d$avAórepov has been sometimes 


misunderstood, it is worth while to mention that daAXos is 


found in the sense which it bears here, i.e. müuoderate, plam, 
in Ion 834— 
$aÜUXov xpuoróv àv Nafeitv diXov 
0éXou juAXNov. 7) kakóv aocorepov, 
and in Androm. 482— 


coQov 0€ TXN1200s &0póov ácOcvéaTepov 
avNAorépas opevós avrokparoüs. 


eeded from an impassioned . 
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The same lesson is again preached in the an- 
tistrophe and epode of the third stasimon, vv. 
882, seqg.— 
ópp.arau uóAus &AXX. opos 
Tu TÓV 7L TO Üctov a Üévos, k.T.À., 
and the whole plot reaches its dénodwment at v. 
1526— 
0mTis Oauuóvov vrepdopovet 
és ToUO. àÜpnjmas Üdvorov 1yyeta Oc Ücoís. 

This is where a modern play would have ended; 
the sentiment expresses the purport of the whole 
play, and the curtain would have fallen amid 
applause. | Dut we must remember that the 
Greek poets had not the means of astonishing 
their hearers by an unexpected result; the plot 
and the dénoüment were both familiar to the 
spectators; hence (to eounterbalanee this dis- 
advantage) in the dialogue the Greek poet had 
recourse to the ezpeveía, which is so beautifully 
used in the treatment of the character of Pen- 
theus in this play ; and in the dénoWment they 
did not merely eonsider when the story was 
told, but rather aimed at rounding off the 


Much of the spirit of this Ode may be found (Supp. vv. 195 
sgg.) in the speech of 'Theseus, who, as Pfander remarks, 
seems to be the beau idéal of Exuripides. 


eL pavet. 

and 

Deus ex 

qmuachina-— 

their 

artistic 
asis. 


"X. "v" b. 


narrative, and showing its relation to the whole 
cycle of connected myths. ^ Henee Dionysus 
foretells the future of the different characters 
in the play, and concludes by referring the re- 
sponsibility to his father, Zeus. The Deus ex 
machina 1s introduced for the purpose of raising ——— 
the god above those confliets and adventures 
whieh might have lowered him in the minds of 
the spectators. Horace has certainly miscon- 
ceived the offiee of the Deus ex machina. | Here, 
as in many of the plays of Euripides, the action 
of the piece has been eompleted before the god 
appears, and there is in truth no knot to be 
untied by his intervention. 
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Euripides DE : : "x 
KEPEDM Euripides unquestionably aimed at raising 


7! and deepening the popular views on important 


questions of belief, and from this point of view 
he and Socrates have been classed with the 
Sophists. | Nor is the comparison without 
justice, provided the following important differ- 
ence be not overlooked. While the Sophists as 
a class apply rationalism to the received faets 
of belief themselves, or leave their moral de- 
formities untouched, recognising in them neither 
ethical import nor instruments of regeneration, 
Euripides and Socrates, on the other hand, aecept 


t 
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these facts, but in conformity with this basis 
endeavour to raise and deepen popular views. 
This standpoint is put in a strong hght in Her. 
Fur. vv. 1341-1346, and Ion 444, and is found 
in his earlier as well as his later plays; for 
instance in DBaech. 314-318, where we have 
Tiresias answer to the charge of immorality 
which Pentheus brings against the Dacchie orgies. 
The uneducated man would have defended the 
immorality incurred in the service of the god; 
the Sophist would have uprooted the belief which 
entailed unchastity: Euripides does neither, he 
leaves the belief untouehed, and shows that un- 
chastity is not its necessary concomitant. It is 
the neglect of this distinction between the 
Sophistie and Euripidean points of view which 
has fostered the opinion that the Bacchae is a 
recoll from the AwfLlàrung of his earlier works, 
and a reaction towards a dogmatie orthodoxy ; 
whereas in truth the rationalism which he con- Peearite- 
demns in the Dacchae is the rationalism of the 
Sophistie standpoint, and £ha? he condemns in the 
Medea and the Hippolytus, written thirty years 
before; and the rationalism of his earlier works 
is the Socrato-Euripidean rationalism of which 
clear traces may be found in the Baechae, the 


"« — w 
"m 
end 


work of the poet's extreme age. — Thus it was, to 
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quote the observation of Pfander, as guides of the 
Greeks from Hellenism to Cosmopolitanism, as 
unhellenisers of the Hellenes, that Euripides and 
Socrates incurred the irreconcilable enmity of the 

. Hellenist Aristophanes. 
ou But though it is wrong to aseribe to the 
&he aO |Dacchae a definite reaction to the religion of the 
! age, one cannot fail to observe an ethical content- 
| ment and speculative calm whieh we do not find 
in the earlier plays. The problem which seems 
| to have haunted Euripides most constantly is the 
reconcilement of the existence of a benevolent 
providence with the imperfection of the moral 
covernment of the world. Of this difficulty we 
have not a trace in the Bacchae, and we have 
an assertion of the existence of a moral govern- 
ment of the world (v. 391) which it would be 
hard to parallel in his other plays. It is im- 
portant, moreover, to note that this is put into 
Distinetion the mouth of the Chorus And here 16 may 


to be ob- 


Rd be observed that in estimating the belefs of 
ngtfhe. Euripides, a sentiment put into the mouth of the 
Ewipide$ (Thorus js far stronger as evidence of a mental 
ond state than a similar sentiment in the mouth of 


one of the interlocutors, except, of course, when 


MmEEuA—RRMUMMMMMMMMMMMB 
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the Chorus is itself an important actor in the 
piece, or has à personal interest in the action. 
This distinction has been very generally neg- 
lected ; for instance, with Baech. 910, 911, 
T0 0é xaT. üpap Oro [Díoros 
evóaLqpuov, paKapi(o, 

editors compare the speech of Heracles, Aloe. 
[85 seqq, where every one must feel that the 
easy-going hand-to-mouth philosophy of the 
latter passage, though very suitable to the mood 
of the wine-bibbing Heraeles, can 1n no sort be 
taken as evidence of the state of the poet's 
philosophieal eonvictions at the time when the 
Alcestis was written. For the same purpose, 
detached sentiments are quoted from the Frag- 
ments, even when their form shows that they 
proceed from the interlocutors, and where, if 
we had the next line, the whole bearing of the 
sentiment might be changed. For instance, in 
Frag. 256, preserved from the Archelaus (which 
probably reflected somewhat the same mental 
state as the Dacchae), we should have a distinet 
enough evidence of dissatisfaection with the moral 
government of the world, but that the answer 
condemning the sentiment happens to be pre- 


served also. In truth, the Fragments may be 
d 
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laid aside on this question, for not only does 
their very nature disqualify them as evidence, 
but they are full of Jewish and Christian in- 
terpolations ; for instance, Frag. 852 might 
be quoted as a statement of belief in moral 
government as decided as Dacchae 9591, but that 
we happen to possess strong evidence that it 1s 
of Jewish or Christian origin. What a moral 
Proteus might Shakespeare be made to appear, 
if we placed in parallel columns the various senti- 
ments uttered by his multitudinous characters, 
and endeavoured to eonstruet for him a charaeter 


UB compounded of them all. Aristotle tells us that 
acedted the eritieism of Sophocles on Euripides was that 


sentiments Vis . : 
of his Euripides paints his men and women not as 


ur E they ought to be (painted) but as they are! 
When Andromache bursts into an invective 
against the whole nation of the treacherous 
Menelaus, must we thence infer that Euripides 
is uttering his own opinion about the Spartan 
character ? Byron may be accredited with the 
sentiments of Manfred, Lara, and the Corsair; 

|l ZoookMjs é$w« a)rós h^ olovs Oet Towctv, Ebpuríómv 06 oio 
cioci.—Arist. Poet. 25. "This oft-quoted aphorism is, however, 
generally misunderstood to mean *as they ought to be. Soph. 


meant *as the canons of art demand. He could not have 
constructed a drama out of morally perfect characters, 
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but it is not so with Euripides. Andromache 
and Aleestis, Ion and Hippolytus, utter senti- 
menis not only suited to the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, but even to their country; and 
this charaeter-painting e» asse, or national 
psyehology, is one of the most remarkable 
characteristies of Euripides: in the Daechae, 
for instance, ii has been observed how exactly 
the character of Pentheus agrees with that of 
the Theban nation in general as drawn by 
Dicaearchus :—pacets kai vpus Tat kai. vrrepij- 
$avow TAikraí re kai àOw4ooporw Tpós TávTa 
Eévov kai OguóTqv . . . T?)v O6 éx ToÜ Üpácovs 
Kai TOv «eur Tpocáyovres Bíav. In short, 
we may say that it is only in the case of a 
beaw 4déal like Theseus that we can always 
credit the poet with the sentiments of his 
characters; while the Chorus as a rule speaks 
the sentiments of the poet, unless when it 1s 
very closely connected with the action of the 

piece. Ld | 
| The speculative 7peuía of the Bacchae may, 
I think, be put in.a strong. light by comparing 
Hippol 1102-1117 with Bacch. 1002-1010. 
In both the Chorus aspires to à tranquil exist- 


! Müller, Frag. Gr. Hist. ii. 258, 14. 


His deline- 
ation of 
national 
character, 


&rapa£ía of 
the Bae- 
chae shown 
by à com- 
parison 
with the 


Hippo- 
lytus. 


How far 
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ence, and deprecates a false philosophy ; but in 
the former the youth moralises on the dealings 


of Providence, and confesses that though he 


longs for an intelligent view (fóveou) of God's 
ways, he is baflled by the apparently random 
distribution of rewards and punishments: in the 
latter the old man prays for a temperateness of 
judgment that pleads no excuses nor finds any 


diffieulty in God's dealings with man; and 


declares it is not a false philosophy, but piety 
and religion, which can give true happiness. 

5o far, then, as a picture of the mind of 
Euripides may be gained from his works, it may 
be said that we miss in him that deep moral 
feeling, that profound interest in the great 
problems and mysteries of life and death, and 
that eager striving after a solution of them, 
which have stirred the great intelleets. of every 
nation and period of the world, from Job to 
Aeschylus, from Dante to Goethe, and which 
in the mind of Shakespeare form the grand 
shadowy  baekground whenever the gorgeous 
drop-scene of feudal life 1s raised. He is in- 
capable of looking at the problems of life and 
death with the intense interest of the Hamlet 
of Shakespeare, the Faust of Goethe, the Pro- 
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metheus or Orestes of Aeschylus, or even the 
Antigone or Oedipus of Sophocles. He accepts 
popular beliefs, and endeavours to purify them 
of that which is morally mean and shallow, in 
which state of mind there is no evidence that 
his later years brought with them any defimite 
change—and he appears to have been haunted 
in his earlier life by certain general speculative 
doubts and difficulties (especially as regards the 
imperfections of the moral government of the 
world), which in his declining years he seems 
to a great extent to have either settled or stifled. 

Dut a quite different view of the whole scope 
and moral import of the Daechae has been taken. 
'In this play, says K. O. Müller, ' Euripides 
appears, as it were, converted into a positive 
believer, or, in other words, eonvineed that 
religion should not be exposed to the subtleties 
of reasoning; that the understanding of man 
cannot subvert traditions which are as old as 
time; that the philosophy which attacks religion 
ls & poor philosophy, and so forth——doctrines 
whieh are sometimes set forth with peculiar 


! Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 623, says the DBacchae is 'ita 
comparata ut contra illus temporis bHhationalistas scripta 
videatur'; he appears to regard the piece as a reaction to 
religious orthodoxy. 


Peculiar 
view of the 
moral 
scope of 
the 
Bacchae 
taken by 
K. O. 
Müller 
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impressiveness in the speeches of the old men, 
Cadmus and Tiresias; or, on the other hand, 
form the foundation of the whole piece: although 
i& must be owned that Euripides, with the 
vacilation which he always displays in such 
matters, ventures, on the other hand, to explain 
the offensive story about the second birth of 
Bacchus from the thigh of Zeus, by a pun on 
the word which he assumes to have been mis- 
understood in the first instance. ^ For these 
Paley, reasons Paley has described this remarkable 
play as *one which, though rationalistie in its 
tendency, is yet curlously interspersed with 
passages in praise of the old belief'! ^ About 
the relation of Euripides to the religion of his 
time enough has been said; but it appears 
strange that the change of mental attitude in 
Probable yv, 284-2977, which the critics just quoted felt 


unsound- 


2&5 90r" So strongly, seemed to them no reason for 
doubting the genuineness of the passage in 
which it is conveyed. | Dindorf rejected it on 
the ground of its 'dietio inepta eonfusa ommni- 
noque non Euripidea, and as interrupting the 
train of thought, and explaining away the story 
about the birth of Dionysus from the thigh of 


! Paley's Euripides, vol. ii. p. 393. 
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Zeus, which is treated as literally true by the 
Chorus in the second stasimon, vv. 520-550, as 
well as in the second antistrophe of the Parode. 
The sceptical version of the story of the son of 
Semele is that the infant was consumed by the 
thunderbolt which blasted his mother for her 
presumption in falsely asserting that she had 
enjoyed the embraces of Zeus; and this version 
is fitly put into the mouth of Pentheus, v. 244. 
But the story told by believers 1s that to which 


the Chorus refers in vv. 520-550, that Zeus /. 


rescued the infant from the fire which consumed 
Semele, plaeed him in his thigh for conceal- 
ment (whence they derive the name, Ai00papuBos, 
from Aíos Opa, because he entered, as it were, 
a door in the side of Zeus), and afterwards 
committed him to the care of Dirce. It can 
scarcely be maintained, therefore, that Euripides 
would have assigned to 'Tiresias (who, as well 
as the Chorus, is all along the exponent of the 
views of the believers) a theory explaining away 
the myth in which the Chorus express their 
belief. | The passage must have been inter- 
polated either by the younger Euripides (for 
there are unquestionably signs of the existence 
of a second edition of the Bacechae, perhaps by 
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him) or, as is far more probable, by some 
Alexandrian learned in mythology, and in the 
etymology of the time! 


- 


! For a further discussion of the genuineness of 284-997 
see the Commentary. "The account of Apollodorus is that Zeus 
transformed the infant into a kid, and Hermes conveyed him 
tothe Nymphs in Nysa in Asia. "The interpolator here does 
not mention the fate of Dionysus after he was sent out of the 
way of the jealousies of Here. But he probably was thinking 
of the myth which consigned him to the care of the Nymphs. 
é£éócka IIpoó(ko means Prodico cwrandos dedi, Plat. Theaet. 151 
B. Dr. Sandys thus sums up the whole question :—* On the 
whole, we are inclined to hold that, diffieult as it is to recon- 
struct from the writings of a dramatist an account of the 
author's opinions, we may fairly trace, here and there, in the 
choral odes of our play, not so much a formal palinode of any 
of the poet's earlier beliefs, but rather a series of incidental 
indications of a desire to put himself right with the public in 
matters on which he had been misunderstood. The growth 
of such a desire may well have been fostered by the poet's 
declining years, and the immature asperities of his earlier 
manner may have been softened to some extent by the mellowing 
influence of age; while his absence from Athens may have 
still further intensified his natural longing after a reconcilia- 
tion with those who had failed to appreciate the full meaning 
of his former teaching." 

On v. 367 ElImsley collects all the most remarkable instances 
of a play on à name in the Greek poets, adding .the comment, 
*haee non modo yvxpá sunt, verum etiam tragicos malos 
fuisse grammaticos ostendunt.' But the reason of this ety- 
mologising is to be found, as Schwalbe well observes, in the 
deep conviction with which Greek antiquity was imbued, that 
between the word and the thing denoted by it there was some 
secret bond or hidden affinity. "This point of view comes out 
very prominently in the history of the Hebrews. 
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IV 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Of the characters in the Daechae something has Dionysus 
already been said in reviewing the general scope 
of the play. The part of Dionysus is admirably 
conceived; from the end of the prologue until 
his appearance as Deus ex machina he sustains the 
part of leader of the Daechie £Ai«sos and servant 
of Dionysus. He ascribes all the miracles which 
he works to the god whose prophet he pretends 
to be; his propagation of the worship, and 
assertion of the divine origin, of Dionysus is his 
crime in the eyes of Pentheus (vv. 242-247). 
. He never for a moment discloses even to the 
Chorus that he is really the god himself (see 
Comm. on vv. 1l and 242). He is represented 
as having a ruddy complexion, streaming fragrant 
locks, dark eyes, and love-inspiring glances. At 
first he trifles with Pentheus, and affords half 
sportive manifestations of the god's power, and 
it is not until Pentheus' 9pis is shown to be 
unabated by all these wonders that Dionysus 
addresses himself to the task of bringing him 
into that position in which he is to meet the 


TA Ty 
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full punishment of his arrogance. The fit treat- 


Artistic — ment, of the character of Dionysus is greatly 
advantages 


ofhis — facilitated by the ascription of a human character 
assumption : | : à 
2.4. 74^ to him during the whole action of the piece. 


For thus, first, the dignity of the god 1s pre- 
served intact, which is finally completely vin- 
dieated by his appearance as Deus ex machina; 
secondly, Pentheus is brought into direct com- 
munieation with the god himself, and thus their 
relations serve better to point a moral than if 
there was an unequal fight between an invisible 
god and a man! 

Pentheus. Pentheus 1s not merely a personification of 
unintelligent obstinacy ; nor is he the champion 
of a principle or the exponent of an idea; the 
real basis of his character is jf9pis; his class 1$ 
described in the words | 

TOUS T Qyvop.ocovav 
TuAOvTAaS Kai p3) TÀà ÜeOv 
av£ovras $Uv pouvopéva. Ookq. 
He comes from the country, and. without waiting 


! Horace has drawn a moral of his own from the relations 
between Pentheus and Dionysus, Ep. i. 16, /3. We must not 
be shocked at the terrible vengeance which was inflieted by 
Dionysus, when we remember that the inflietion of punishment 
| was regarded as the only evidence of the existence of the gods 
(cf. Frag. 581). 
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to consider the reports which he has heard of 
the worship which was being introduced into 
Thebes in his absence, he instantly gives him- 
self up to rage: the unchastity which he at- 
tributes to the Bacchie rites 1s a mere excuse, 
but it shows the gloomy austere character which 
neglects the sources of passion and enthusiasm, 
and seems rather to advocate 'the set gray life. 
The eipeveía with which the character of Pen- dpewc 
theus is treated has been remarked by Ribbeck. 
The Greek poets had not the opportunity of 
astonishing their hearers by an unexpected 
result, and debarred from that source of power 
over their audience, they seem to have had 
recourse to this finer delicacy of dialogue— this 
contrast between the agent's real position as 
known to the spectators and his own conception of 
that position—which must have been peculiarly 
pleasing to a rhetorieally trained people. From 
v. 802 this érony is largely used, and at v. 809, 
éképeré pow Oe0p' Oma, the vrepumérewa begins. 
It is remarkable that Pentheus, who in the words 
just quoted rejects the proposal of Dionysus to 
bring the Baechantes before him without recourse 


1 Rather brought home from exile in Asia to the god's birth- 
place, Thebes. For this is the force of kará*yovoa: in v. 85. 
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to arms, should so very suddenly accept the pro- 
posal that he and Dionysus should go as spies. 
Perhaps he regards the suggestion only as a 
preliminary to hostile action.! * 

Tiresias. The character of Tiresias? when divested of 
its spurious rationalism (284-297), is very well 
carried out: his arguments and those of Cadmus 
seem often designed to supplement each other. 
In v. 333 Cadmus appeals to Pentheus' sense of 
expediency, Tiresias having taken the higher 
eround. It may be remarked that in this speech 
Cadmus gives a version of the myth of Actaeon 
different from the ordinary one. 

Cadmus. The banishment and subsequent lot of Cad- 
mus predicted by Dionysus seem to be regarded 
at least by himself with dissatisfaction. It may 


! The use of the plural in v. 1326, the verse which points 
the moral of the play, 


0cTis ÓOaLJÓv cv Urepopovet 
és ToUO. à0p)cas Óávarov 1ryeta0c 0 cobs, 


shows that it is the whole attitude of Pentheus toward religion 
| which is punished, not merely his rejection of Dionysus. So 
| Ovid calls Pentheus * Contemptor Swperwm."' 
? Tiresias, an old man in the time of Cadmus, appears in 
| the Phoenissae under Eteocles and Polynices. Euripides does 
, not seem to care to avoid anachronisms. In the Prologue of 
the Dacchae, v. 18, Dionysus speaks of the Ionian colonies as 
already founded. 
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be asked, why is the believing Cadmus punished ? 
We may answer, that it is the very faet of his 
belief which makes him the object of punish- 
ment in the highest sense, for he reeognises him- 
self, owing to this very belief, as justly involved 
in the punishment. In vv. 1303 segqg. Cadmus 
declares that he is involved in the guilt of his 
grandson Pentheus, and punished in the loss of 
his kind offices; and in vv. 1351 seqq. so 
steadily does he recognise this communicated 
guiltiness that he refuses to look on the bright 
side of the pieture which the god draws of his 
future life, and does not join in the appeal of 
Agave, v. 1344; and where in vv. 1373-1375 she 
dwells on the terrible nature of the vengeance 
inflieted on them all by Dionysus, his answer is 
Kai yàp émao xev Oewà, vpós UpuOv, 


3B s, » » 385 / 
Q^y epa. TOV €X OV OVOH €v On Bas. 


In portraying the frantie Agave, Euripides 
has to deal with a passion in the treatment of 
which he is peculiarly successful ^ Longinus says 
of him, éei uév ov duXosrovoóraros 0. EXpvriógs 
OUo ravTi "ráÜ9, uavías re kai &perras, ékrparyo- 
0]cau, kàv ToÜTois, €« ovK oiO «i Tie ÉTepos, 


ézwrvyéoTaros (De Subl xv); and here we 


Agave. 
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have depicted most admirably the wild triumph 
of the frantie mother. | When she enters holding 
aloft her son's head, which she thinks is the 
head of a lion, her tumultuous state of mind 1s 
very finely reflected in her wild delirious utter- 
ances. She seems to have been smitten with 
the same darkness which the Homerie divinities 
cast round the Homerie heroes; not with an 
illusion such as was imposed on Ajax (see note 
on v. 1268). When Cadmus asks her, mívos 
Trpócerrov Of év àykáXaus éyewc ; her answer is, 
AéovTos, Os 'y éoackov aí Onpopneva,, v. 12779 ; 
and in vv. 1184-1186 she uses words which 
are very unsuitable, if we suppose her to be re- 
garding what she supposes to be a lion's head; 
but admirably suitable if we suppose her to be 
carrying something of which her obscured vision 
call tell her nought, but which she vaguely 
supposes to be the head of a lion, while she uses 
words which are really deseriptive of the head 
of her son which she bears aloft! . We have lost 


| Perhaps this is a sufficient reason for doubting the sound- 
ness of v. 1271, 


évvovs ueraaTaOeica TOv Tdpos $pevàv. 


Kirchhoff has rejected this verse on the ground that the s/zcAo- 
qmuthia is violated by it; but, as has been before remarked, 
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the speech in which Agave, now sensible of her 
horrible deed, deplores her son, but we have 
evidenee enough to show us that the pathetic 
scene must have been one of the masterpieces of 
*the most passionate of the poets'! The 
morale of the part of Agave s evident enough; 
she has denied the divine birth of Dionysus, 
therefore she is struck with the PDaccehie en- 
thusiasm, and is made the instrument of the 
god's vengeance; thereby she has atoned for her 
sin; but only partially. óN* éuá0e0 5uás is 
the reply of Dionysus to her appeal She and 
her sisters must leave the scene of their con- 
tumaecy (v. 1376), and Dionysus is saved from 
the appearance of too great austerity by a refer- 
ence of the whole responsibility to the will of 
Zeus (vv. 1349, 1551), who, it must be re- 
membered, was by 1numplieation offended against 
in the denial of the divine origin of Dionysus, 
and who had not gained the same satisfaction as 


the latter for his wrongs. There is no evidence 


Euripides is not so careful here as in his earlier plays to pre- 
serve the regularity of the stichomwthia. lf the line be re- 
jected, I should much prefer Mr. Allen's kwotuac to Kirchhoff's 
^yvyvóckco as a substitute for yéyvouac in. v. 1270. 

| 6 E)puríons, ei kal Tà &XAXa ui) €0 oikovojet, àkNà Tpa^yucoTaTÓs 
ye rTGv Touràv $alverav. —Aristot. Poet. 
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to make us believe, with Schóne, that the banish- 
ment of Agave is in any way connected with the 
blood-guiltiness incurred by her son's death. 
Orestes, though he slays his mother by divine 
command, yet incurs blood-guiltiness, for he 1s 
conscious of his deed; but the case of Agave 1s 
quite different; the subtle moral instinct of 
Euripides would never ascribe moral responsibility 
to women acting under the influence of a divine 
delusion. Had Ajax slain men instead of cattle, 
we may feel pretty sure that he would not have 
been haunted by the Erinnyes of his victims. 
And so we find not a hint that the blood shed 
by Agave and her sisters needs atonement; their 
only sin is disbelief in the divine origin of 
Dionysus, and for this only they are punished, 
first by being made the ministers of the god's 
decrees, and afterwards by being removed far 
from the city where they whom least of all it 
became gave out that Dionysus was no son of 
Zeus.  'The moral refinement shown in this 
treatment of the character of Agave is very 

! [t may be observed that Agave appears to forget the past 
when the mist which obseured her vision is removed, os éx- 
AéAqoual ^y, à Tápos e'mrouev, márep, v. 1273 ; not so Ajax, when 


freed from his illusion ; the whole scene is before him, and he 
constantly recurs to it. 
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remarkable. ^ We know that by a law of Draco 
even inanimate objects which had caused the 
death of a human being were formally cast be- 
yond the boundary as polluted. | From this 
conception of guilt so clearly recognised by 
Athens—-a strange relie of barbarism amid all 
her refinement— Euripides deliberately stands 
aloof; and this is a further confirmation of a 
fact previously adverted to, that Euripides as 
well as Socrates sought to elevate and purify 
the popular views about moral and religious 
questions. 


V 
POPULARITY OF THE BACCHAE 


The Daechae seems to have been much read and Quotations 
admired from the earliest times. When, at the Baechae. 
court of Dionysius, Aristippus in his cups danced 
elad in a. purple stola, Plato being desired to do 


the same quoted from Baech. 836, 853;! 


ovk àv Ovvatuumv OtjXvv év6Ovat a ToAqv 
dpov Tedovkos kai yévovs é£ üpaevos, 


to which Aristippus, by a slight ehange im 


1 See Adn. Crit. and Comm. on these lines. 
€ 
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another line from the same play, was able to 
retort, 


s ^ , / - 
kai yàp ev Dakxebpaatv 
ó voUs 0 c'odpov ov Oud Oapiseraa. 


Lucian (adv. Indoct. 19) gives the following 
testimony to the beauty of this play :—Amquj- 
vpios 06 0 Kuvukos, ióov év KopívÓo draíüevróv 
Twva, [BuBMiov  káXXNucTOV  Avaryvyvoc kovTa, Tüs 
Báxxas, oipau ToÜ Kvpwmíóov, xarà vOóv dnywye- 
Aov óé zv TOv Owpyoouevov rà To) llev0éwg 
váÜn, kai TO Tie 'Ayavgs épyov, ápmácas 
O.éo rac ev avTO, eirràv, " Ayuewóv éovi v Ilev0ei, 
&Taf oTapax0svav! vm éuo0, 7) vmrO cob moX- 
Adákws. | Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
herself performed the part of Agave (Plut. Vit. 
Alex. c. 2), and Alexander was able to make an 
apposite quotation from the opening lines of the 
speech of Tiresias to Cadmus, vv. 266, 267. 
Donaldson remarks (Theatre of the Greeks, p. 
150) that the warnings contained in the Daechae 
against the dangers of a self-willed 6eouayía 
seem to have made this drama highly suggestive 
to those intelhpent and educated Jews who first 


! "The word used by Demosthenes to express the murderiny 
of a part is ézvrpígew. | Dem. 288, 20. 
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had a misgiving with regard to the wisdom of 
their opposition to Christianity. 

The following extract from  Mommsen's 
History of Rome, vol. iv. p. 337, is. characteristic 
of Mommsen, and shows how long the Daechae 
retained its place on the stage, and how far its 
popularity had spread: ' As to the impression 
which the defeat of the Romans produced in the 
East, unfortunately no adequate information has 
reached us; but it must have been deep and 
lasting. King Orodes was just celebrating the 
marriage of his son Paceorus with the sister of 
his new ally, Artavasdes the king of Armenia, 
when the announcement of the victory of his 
vizier arrived, and along with it, according to 
Oriental usage, the cut-off head of Crassus. 
The tables were already removed ; one of the 
wandering companies of actors from Asia Minor, 
numbers of which at that time existed and carried 
Hellenie poetry and the Hellenie drama far into 
the East, was just performing before the as- 
sembled court the Bacchae of Euripides. The 
actor playing the part of Agave, who in her 
Dionysiae phrenzy has torn in pieces her son, 
and returns from Cithaeron carrying his head on 
the thyrsus, exchanged this for the bloody head 


Extract 


from 


Mommsen, 


of Crassus, and to the infinite delight of his 
audience of half- Hellenised barbarians began 
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afresh the well-known song— 
Qépopev é£ 0péov éAuka, veóropov éri péAaÓpa 
poca La. Üvjpav. 
It was, since the times of the Achaemenidae, the 
first serious vietory which the Orientals had 
achieved over the West; and there was a deep 
significance in the fact, that by way of celebrating 
this vietory, the fairest produet of the western 
world— Greek Tragedy——parodied itself through 
its degenerate representatives in that hideous 
burlesque. The civie spirit of Rome and the 
genius of Hellas began simultaneously to aecom- 
modate themselves to the chains of Sultanism.' 
prune The judgment of Goethe on this play is very 
interesting, even apart from the authority which 
his great name gives to all his utterances: * Kann 
man die Macht der Gottheit und die Verblendung 
der Menschen geistreicher darstellen als es hier 
(n den Bakchen) geschehen ist? | Das Stück 
gübe die fruchtbarste Vergleichung einer modernen 
dramatischen Darstellbarkeit der leidenden Gott- 
heit in Christus mit der antiken eines ühnlichen 
Leidens, um daraus desto máchtiger hervorzugehen, 
im Dionysos. The following is the comment of 
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Meyer on this opinion: ! De quibus quoniam ad 
summi illus vatis sententiam disputare nequeo, 
pro opinione tantum proferam: narrationis quae 
legitur in Evang. Matth. xxvi. 62-64 compa- 
ratione cum nostro Daecharum loco (vs. 461 sgg.) 
facta posse illustrari, per Christi ironiam discerni 
mite ilud, quod ehristiana religio divinitati 
tribuit, ex Dionysi autem Pentheum illudentis 
mortalemque se simulantis ironia cognosci saevom 
quandam  a«speramque indolem, quam  Dionyso 
irato inesse Graeci erediderunt.' 

Even Schlegel and Lord Macaulay could not but 
admire the Daechae, though confessed detractors 
of Euripides. In truth,in many even of the truly Uniform 


excellence 


great efforts of Euripides we may fancy that we see of he. 
in the intellect of the poet something to remind 
us of what Pliny (H. N. xxxi. 19) tells us of his 
burial place, ó» Macedonia mon procul Ewripidis 
qoetae sepulero diuo vvv conflwunt, alter. saluberrama 
potus, alter mortaferi; now * the full-Howing river 
of speech comes down upon our soul, now the 
shallow dialectic prattles on in a thin insipid 
stream ; but in the Baechae no such painful con- 
trast presents itself; the 70»* and vrá05 are alike 
admirable. It has been shown above to be free 
from two of the faults commonly ascribed to 


dii: AE cae 
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Euripides—the reckless employment of. 

er machina, and the want of coherence betw 
the Choral Odes and the subjects of the play: 
and, though perhaps finer passages might | j 
quoted from the Hippolytus or Medea, there i: 
certainly no effort of the genius of Euripides dr 
whieh his characteristie excellences of thoug Yt 
and expression more constantly appear, nor in 
which he has been more happy both in s. ) 
nature of his subject and in the treatment of h: 
materials. | 


DESCRIPTION 


OF 


THE METRES USED IN THE BACCHAE * 


THE structure of the play is as follows :— 


1. mpóXoyos, all that portion of a tragedy which comes before the 
first entrance of the Chorus, vv. 1-63. 


2. qrápoóos, the first song sung by the Chorus on its entrance into 
the orchestra, vv. 64—169. 


9. émewoó8tov TpóTov, the first episode or dialogue between two 
choral songs, vv. 170-369. 


4. erácwov TpóTov, the first regular choral ode sung by the 
Chorus after taking its place in the orchestra, containing 
no anapaestic system, as the Chorus is at rest during the 
singing of it, and not interrupted by dialogue, vv. 370—433. 


5. émevo-ó0vov Oeürepov, vv. 434—518. 


* For the convenient using of these schemes, the reader is advised to 
number on the left the lines of the Chorus as they are given in the text. 
Technical terms are as much as possible avoided ; for instance, the combination 
— wv — is called a trochaie dipodia catalectic, or (for brevity) a cretic; but if 
the last long syllable be resolved, it is not therefore called a paeon, but a 
cretie still. The term caíalectiec is used to indicate deficiency whether of a 
syllable, a foot, or more. This form of glyconic — € | LL E | — is for 
distinction ealled pherecratic. It may be observed that anapaestie lines 
occurring singly do not conform to the rules of anapaestic systems; for 
instance, in the former case an anapaest may follow a dactyl. It very often 
happens that there is no conventional name for the whole verse; but it is 
quite sufficient to describe the rhythmical order of it; in faet it is only as 
indicating the rhythmical order that the conventional name for the whole 
verse is of any use, 


^ 
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6. eráce'wovy Sebrepov, vv. 519-575. 

/. €mevwró0vov TpÜrov, vv. 576-801. 

8. erác'uoy Tp(rov, vv. 862-911. 

9. érevoó8tov Téraprov, vv. 912-970. 

10. crác'wov réraprov, vv. 977-1024. 
11. émeucó8tov TépzTTov, vv. 1025-1152. 


12. €£o80s, the whole part of a tragedy after which there is no 
choral song, vv. 1169—end. 


PARODOS, vv. 64-169 


c Tpoo1) o 
64-67 — 68-71 
Ll v2-|o-- 


Ionic a minore verses, in which the Ionic foot sometimes wants 
a syllable, as in Bpouíe. The Ionic foot being composed of an 
anapaest and bare arsis, the latter is often omitted. ^ Nauck is 
wrong in marking the lacuna of a syllable after this word, and so 
are other editors in supplying a syllable by conjecture, as Bpoguío 
0eQ, so as to complete the Ionic foot; for this is the very thing 
which the copyist of P was himself trying to do, as in evafouéva, 
é£ocvoUc0c : so that it is not likely that he marred a complete 
Ionic foot, either through carelessness or designedly, by the omission 
of an authentie syllable. Where he has added a syllable, as in 
eta. fouéva, é£ocvoío0at, he has betrayed his interpolation by his not 
perceiving that 64—67 and 68-71 are strophe and antistrophe. 


e poo B 
72-8'7 —88-104 
1, 2. —— | Miti | bush 34 Dra | M ue | "TANE CE | b reri. | — chor. 
9, 4, D, 6, 7. Ionic a min. 
8. —ov—-|-o2-|»5-—--|-7-«v-ehor. 


À choriambus, followed by a bacchius, forms a pherecratean 
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verse or choriambic clausula. | Herm. lays down two forms of 
phereecratean verse, 
am | cad S AL Wen | * and —ovo-—| v — M, 

The first only of these forms is called pherecratean in these 
schemes. 

In v. 3 the arsis of the Ionie foot is resolved. "The two first 
short syllables of xvBéAXas — one long syllable; so in the antistrophe 
in 6aAágaus, as if pronounced KífAas, 0&Nuacs. | The converse takes 
place in v. 4, where the first syllable of xweqQ -—two short; so in 
the antistrophe xpveéauct — three long ; C has a gloss ev9ots. 


e rpoo1i| y' 

105-120 — 121-134 
iube e| -uuo-bo--chor. 
END V Vio--|—o.-[u-- chor. 
8, —ou—-|;—ovs|-oo-|o-- chor. 
4. —o|—-o2-|--— glyc. 

5. o v|l-ovs|--o«v- glyc. 

6. ——|—-oo-—-|-oo-|-oo-|--ov-o- —ov-—|-chor. 
f. wwl-oo|--oo-glyc. 

EM Upouo|—ocu-slye. 

9. oo —|o- chor. 

10. o—|—-o2-|-- glyc. 

11. ——|-2-2-]|-— pher. 


vv. 5, 7 might also be regarded as a base -- dactylic penthemimer ; 
8 as à daetylie trim. with monosyllabic clausula ; and 9 as a dact. 
dim. 


émro0ós. vv. 135-169 


1l. -os|-.o-|-* dact. 

2,2 —oo-—-|2-—-—chor. 

9. v—|;sv|ovovl|v- iamb. dim. 

4. vov v|—-oo-—|-—- glyc. ors vv|-—-vov — — — base c 


dact. penth. 
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b, 20, 298, 24. —o o | — M A | —— A | — v v daet. 
6. —— | 2v -—| VM SM | PAPA, | — | * troch. trim. cat. 
4j. ——— | vvv — — antisp. 
8 —-os|-o-2|--|--|--—-]|-- dact. hex. 
9, ——o c | V^ | —vov|--vcvanap. dim. 
10. ,—— o — dochm. 
11. —— | qp SN Loa | — pher. 
12. —— | Muf AQUI Sm | d" | Ry | te A quy ront | — v — ** base, chor., 
troch. dip., chor., troch. dip. 
18. A | udi UE om | wu NU Sm | uu vu XU em | e— AL ay | — *4 ganacrusis, 
chor., chor., troch. dip. cat. (cretic), dact., troch. clausula. 
D os |—-v d | - » — eretic trim., i.e. three troch. dip. 
cat. 
15. —o|—-o-|-7-o--]-glye. 
16. —— | paar PN CP Lo | v — glyc. 
17. -oos|—--ov| —* daet., troch. clausula. 
[S UAI | PNE UR PET | v — glyc. 
ione iod |—-v oU |—ov-|-—- two creties, dact., troch. 
clausula. 
DIL uen ug |— du | d RORURS D | * three creties and syll. 
hyperm. 
22, -, | - 2| - | uu v | —- 7| ^ two troch. penthemimers. 
25. Cos |—-ov|—--—|-vv|- — dact. pent. cat. 
eTücuov a'. 370-433 
eTpod1| a^ 
870-384 — 385-402 
1-6, 9, 0; 11. 22-— *- a | v v — Ion. a min. 
/, 8, chor. 
7, 8, 19 might also be regarded as Ionic a min. with a base, e. 8 


n 
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12 would then be in anaclasis, as it is called. 
12. —-|o—-—-|joo--|oo--| Vu -—u | € 


Thus below v. 530 an Ionie a min. in anaclasis corresponds 
strophieally to a common Ionie foot. But it is much better to 
take these verses as choriambie, as in the scheme. So in epo 
B' of the Parodos there is a sudden change from Ionic to chor. 
Besides Schol. on Aesch. Prom. says of anaclastie Ionies, éxpóvro 
0' aiTo(s oUk €v mavri TÓTQ, &AN' év Tois Üpyvurikots. Now in v. 530 
the Chorus is bewailing the rejection of Dionysus by Thebes, so 
that anaelasis is there properly used ; but here, in a triumphal 
strain, it would be quite out of place. 


wd uu--|[o——-|oo--—-|louo--|oo--luouo- 


answers in the antistrophe to— 


e'rpod1 p' 

403-415 — 416-428 
E 2, 6, 9, Jr. ios w-l|-pher. 
Ado o-—i-—-—|-—-o-—l-«chor. of the form ealled 

Priapeian. 

4. wwl]-uo-—i|w-glyo. 
5. 21d c-le-gslyer. 
$h ————l-—uw-aglyc. 
a odios -glyc. 
10. | Cos |—-ov|** anacrusis, dact. penthem. 
12. v—-|lovcvc|o-lovc«viamb. dim. 
18. D eio aum iw Xam. trim. cat. 


ecTácw.ov B'. vv. 519-575 
eT pod 
519-536 — 538-55b 


1l. v.——|-v- Ion. 


2, 4. "—-—|[ovs—--|-o-o-—- Ion. 
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9. v;u——|ov—oc|ov- Ion. 

: yw 
05, o——-|ov—-o|ooo-—-Ion. Ava KNOJLEVOS. 
6, 8. vv—u|-o—--|joo-vo|-o-- Ion. AVQaKA. 
j.—-—|oo--|jovo--|o--- Ion. 
9.  —.o|—o—--|oos-—--lo-- - Ion. ávax. 
10. vu-—-|jos—--|oo—--joo--|--v- Ion. 
1l. Co;—-|o— — chor. 


émo8ós. vv. 556-575 


1-9. Ionies of the common form. 


10. —o|—-ovo-|--ov-echor. 
11. 29—|—o--— chor. 

EN, wr 
12: vvvvvi--otchor. 


122—-—|—-—-|---- glyc. 
18. -—|—-oo-—]|- pher. 


LvRICS àT0 o'knvíjs, vv. 576-603 


l. o — iamb. prefixed extra metrum ; so 10, 18, — — 

2,5,606. 7| - ^7 o-—|-glyc. 

9. —|—oo-—|-—- glyc. 

4, LI 15; sv v|-l5s-|2-o|ovo|eos —— RE 


troch. tetram. cat. - 


MCN 

74. v."v—|—-ov|-—«v«veretic, dactyls. 
SERA ET. WEEENC s 

8. vuv—-|ovo-|vovv- cretics. 


3 vv v|[ovvsv|v-—-[|[v-2-|-ovo-]|v* iamb. trim. 


12. vvv|-o|»vv2|-vol|vev--v|- troch. trim. cat. 


ENS 


18. o o o — cretic. 

14, 16, 17. - ou | - vuv | -oo|-— ov dact. tetram. 
19. ——|——|—-—|—-— dact. tetram. 

20. vo—-|^svv2|-v-ov|v-- iamb. dim. 
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E Lu- | UL | o S cretic trim. 
22. —— | — — dact. dim. 
29. 2v | E | NM | io | v troch. dim. hyperm. 
24. o7 v | Sd | — dochm. 
25. oo v|—-v | —v| —-.|-- | — o troch. trim. 
26. o v| sv v|-—«v|- troch. dim. cat. 


eTácuiov y'. vv. 862-911 


wrpod 
862-881-—882-901 


EEUU Eusi-oug-[o—a 
ES .-- 

E --.- 

NES Lo uoo 

s --|--|-ex- 
NEU os-[o- glyc. 
8. ———|-o— 

BEES ums o-- 

12. ——|—-oo-lo--— 

EU C— 

14. wwuwvlevcv[-uovu-— 


15. 2— | MU | NS tripod. lamb. 


y Uvuwwuww|-Cov-e-l--— 
lyoc. 
E Vu ed 


19. wwuwl-ove—|- 


émo8ós. vv. 902-911 


1,3, 5. ——|—os|—-—|- € logaoedic verse, dact. and troch. 


2. vv v|-vl|-^o--|vev«vtroch. dim. 
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4. vov|evve|[oveve|vevvtroch. dim. 


6. 
7, 
10. 


aU LR CAUE C aU C ELT oar 


x 


10, 


I3. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


Ext 


—o|-ol|--|-^-troch. dim. 
EDIT w-|-o-]3 
vvv|-vovo-l|vvv glyc. 


eTácuiov 89/. vv. 977-1024 


oT po$fj 


977—99'7 — 997-1016 


vvv|--|-|o-2-2|-^-v]|* dochm. dim. 
vvv|-vo|-io-|--^-—|- dochm. dim. 
ii [o 320 Fou S] 2] nemo RR 
—o—-|-o-|o-|-—-]|- eretic dim. 4- dochm. monom. 
—-—|-2o|-|--|--«-—|- dochm. dim. 
—vov[|[v--|-v- iamb. trip. 
v—|-o|-|o-|-^-]|- dochm. dim. 
— 

vevv|--i-i-7-ivvvi-ivvvivvvlvvdochm. 

trim. 
vuav|--|-|s--l-o-e-|* dochm. dim. 
—o—|-vo-|o-|-—-|- eret. dim. 4- dochm. monom. 
o -TeoLoopwe[eepelesdte t EE trim. 
w-—jw6-]l|weve[w-—leo-l|wv-—senarius. 
a——|o--|-o-- baecchius. 

zu | 

SCREENED 

trim. 


émoBós. vv. 1017-1024 


2—|[o-|[o|-o-2|-7-v-]|- iambelegus. 
-—|svveo|-l|o-l|-2--l|- 

nin d rh eU dochm. dim. 
vv v|l-vo|-l|o-lI--l- 





1, 


13. 
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MowosTROPHIC CHORAL Onpk. vv. 1153-1155 


Zw wl--|-|-—u-dochm. and eret, 
—-—|o-|-o-]|-- iamb. dim. 

ES -—[U- glye. 
-[-os-|v-- glye. 

S 1h 12 dochm. 

9. iamb. trim. 


.—vov|-vov|* dact. penthem. 


ANTISTROPHIC DIALOGUE BETWEEN ÁGAVE AND CHORUS 
vv. 1169-1199 
e rpoof 
1169-1182 —1183-1199 
4, 15. dochm. dim. 


. vvev|i-v[-|sev[ovev[vvev|vv«vdochm. is 
troch. dim. 
8, 10, 14. dochm. monom. 
. Senarius. 
vw-|o--—|-anap. 
—vo|-—^-v]|- troch. penthem. 
uv—|—--oo-|- pher. 
12. ve—|[o-[|[*|-ovo|-«o-]|* iambelegi. 
u--|[o-—-—|o—--l|-- - baech. 


367-end, anapaests. 
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THnz rule of the pause is that if there is a caesura after the thesis 
of the fifth foot, that thesis is short. 

To this rule there are four exceptions :— 

a'. When the sense requires a more difficult and heavy move- 
ment, as "ArAas 0 xaXkéownt voro obpavóv, Ion 1. 

B'. In the case of proper names, as vov, ó T" éa0X0s 'Aptóuapóos 
Zápóeoi, Aesch. Pers. 321. 

y. When the £Aesis of the fifth foot is formed by a monosyllable 
capable of beginning a sentence, and closely connected with the 
following word, as ovx i-yués ov0év ért Néyo rQv ópryiov, Bacch. 262. 

9'. When the arsis of the fifth foot is formed by a monosyllable 
incapable of beginning a sentence, especially an enclitie, such being 
regarded as forming a part of the word which they follow, as 
aTeU0wcjuev, éykovOuev * TryoÜ uot, *yépov, Hec. 507. 

There are in the Bacchae three cases in which the pause is 
violated if we retain the MS. reading :—(1) o? raÜra, 0cewfs áykovíjs 
(cr ü£ua, v. 246. (2) Queryuévov *ye mpóo0ev 7j ae "yvopiaou, v. 1286. 
(3) rís €kravév vw ; ms éuàs 2A0' és xXépas; v. 1287. 

Now plainly the only exception applicable to any of these 
violations of the pause would be exception »y'. But (1) does nof 
come under exception »y', for éer' is enclitie, and therefore not 
capable of beginning a sentence, but is regarded as part of the 
word which it follows. "The passage is obviously spurious ; so a 
violation of the pause is just what might be expected. 

In (2) if ce be enclitie, it does not come under exception ^' for 
the reason which excludes (1). - The simple remedy which has 
been generally adopted is to make ce emphatic and read vpóc6ev 1) 
ce *yvcopia at, which satisfies the conditions of exception «y. 

In (3) the prep. is so closely united with its case that fés xépas 
is regarded as one word ; but 7A6' is not so closely connected with 
the following word as to bring it under exception »', and make it 
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a legitimate departure from the law of the pause. For the emenda- 
tion of this verse see Adn. Crit. and Comm. 

The law of the pause so greatly conduces to the dignity of the 
senarius, that I am persuaded that it was observed by the Tragiec 
writers under the limitations given above. "We should recollect 
that the ancient copyists and scholiasts were not aware of the 
rule, and that consequently they would introduce violations of it 
wherever, not understanding a passage, they allowed themselves to 
modify the words whieh they found. For instance, in Heracl. 
529, if we suppose a copyist such as that of C to have found the 
passage as it is now emended, xai oreuuvroÜüre kei karápxea0at Ooket, 
would he have hesitated to simplify the construction without 
violating any rule of which he was aware, by writing the passage 
as it now stands in the MSS., xai karápxeo0', ei óoket? 1 think 
therefore correction should be applied to the passages which violate 
the pause quite as copiously as it has been applied to senarii, in 
which an anapaest oceurs after the first foot. The latter liberty 
does not, in my opinion, more impair the harmony and dignity of 
the rhythm than the violation of the pause ; and, I am persuaded, 
would be found to be nearly as common in Euripides. It would 
be interesting to place side by side a list of the violations in 
Euripides of the pause, and of the rule forbidding an anapaest 
after the first foot of a senarius. 

Many violations of the pause all agree in correcting, but in the 
following the metrical error is left uncorrected by some editors :— 
Ale. 671, And. 346, Hec. 729, Heracl. 529, Iph. Taur. 580, 1006, 
Phoen. 747, Her. Fur. 1338. 

In Alc. 671 o$0€ for ov0els greatly improves the sense: when 
death approaches, the old man is not even ew///ing to depart, much 
less does he pray for it; o(0els was no doubt introduced by some 
copyist who did not see that the subject of (3o/XMera. is *yépov 
implied in the sentence. So Phoen. 747, o$06 being read for ovv, 
the words mean that one quality when deserted by the other ceases 
to exist itself also, confidence is the condition of good counsel, and 
vice versam.  Porson's remedy for these passages is inapplicable, for 
when o)3eis, ov0év are divided for emphasis into o$à& eis, a word 
always intervenes, as o00' 0$' évós. In And. 346 and Hec. 729 
other considerations demand a change preserving the pause. Of 
Heracl. 529 I have already spoken. In Iph. Taur. 580 Nauck 
reads roüro for ^y' otrc, which the »y' shows clearly to be wrong; 
and in v. 1006 the weight of the MS. authority is against the 
violation. "Phe Cyclops as a satyrie play may be disregarded ; for 
here dignity of rhythm would be out of place. Her. Fur. 1338 is 
allowed to be spurious. Wherever the violation of the pause 
occurs frequently (as for instance in the spurious supplement to 
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Iph. Aul, where it is found four times), with it 
numerous violations of other established zt 
aj. Bjós épatver! ápómv fs 0co0, Iph. Aul. 1589. 
Or. 915 may be emended as Bacch. 246 ; Or. 10 
exc. y; Rhes. 715, Hec. 507 come under exc. 8, 
exe. M 1 


ARGUMENT 


DioNvysus eomes back to Thebes, the scene of 
his birth, to establish there his worship, which 
had already spread in Asia. He assumes a 
human form, and appears as Oiaco 9s, or fellow- 
reveller with the DBaechae who constitute the 
Chorus. Agave, the mother of Pentheus, king 
of Thebes, and her sisters Ino and Autonoé, 
having denied the divine birth o Ionysus, ard 
struck : with the Bacechie enthusiasm, and fly to 
the imountains-at the head of a wild rout of 
Theban women. The aged Cadmus (grand- 
father of Per Pentheus) and Tiresias profess them- 
selves believers. | Pentheus, returning from a 
journey, declares that he will repress the 
orgies which he hears of; Cadmus and Tiresias 
in vain attempt to dissuade him. He announces 
that he has already imprisoned some of the 
bDaechantes, and that he will send in quest of 
his mother Agave and her sisters Ino and 
Autonoé, who have led the Theban PBacchantes 
to the mountains; and despatches servants to 


E 


seize the Lydian stranger (Dionysus in his 
assumed charaeter of 0.aecvr9s), who has gone 
to join the rebels on Cithaeron.  Dionysus is 
soon brought before Pentheus as a prisoner, and 
is imprisoned by him in the (xai dárvau, 
whence the god miraeulously escapes, and shows 
marvellous signs of his power. Then enters a 
messenger, who announces the failure of the 
servants of Pentheus to capture the DBaechantes 
under Agave, and Pentheus aecepts the sugges- 
tion of Dionysus that he should assume woman's 
clothes, and under his guidance aet the spy on 
the orgies of the Maenads.  Attired in the full 
costume of a DBaechante, Pentheus is led by the. 
god to Cithaeron, and is there torn in pieces by 
the Maenads, who believe that they are slaying 
a lion. Agave becomes conscious of her terrible 
deed; and Dionysus appears as a god, and 
declares to Cadmus the destiny which awaits 
him. 

These are the bare outlines of a play pre- 
eminent among ancient dramas for its aesthetie 
charm. This charm has been set forth by Mr. 
Walter Pater with an art which (it is no 
flattery to say it) no living writer but himself 
could have employed. lI owe it to his great 
kindness and courtesy that I am allowed here 
to reproduce à paper by him entitled * The 
Daechanals of Euripides' which appeared in 
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Maemallaws Magazine for May 1889. It will 
be seen that his view in some details differs 
from my own; but the article is itself a poem, 
and one ean say no more than that it is worthy 
of the work with which it deals. Until quite 
recently the aesthetic side of ancient literature 
has been almost neglected by editors. | The 
following sketch will show how rieh is the 
field whieh awaits cultivation, and will serve 
as a model for such lliepíóev ápórau as are 
willing to put their hands to the plough. 





The tragedy of the Bacchanals—-a sort of 
masque or morality, as we say—-a monument as 
central for the legend of JDionysus as the 
Homerie hymn for that of Demeter, is unique 
in Greek literature, and has also a singular 
interest in the life of Euripides himself He 
is writing in old age (the piece was not played 
till after his death), not at Athens, nor for a 
polished Attie audience, but for a wilder and 
less temperately cultivated sort of people, at 
the court of Archelaus, in Macedonia. Writing 
in old age he is in that subdued mood, a mood 
not necessarily sordid, in which (the shudder 
at the nearer approach of the unknown world 
coming over him more frequently than of old) 
aeeustomed ideas, conformable to a sort of 
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common sense regarding the unseen, oftentimes ; 
regain what they may have lost in a man's | 


allegiance. It is a sort of madness, he begins. 
to think, to differ from the received opinions 
thereon. | Not that he 1s insincere or ironiecal, 
but that he tends, in the sum of probabilities, 
to dwell on their more peaceful side; to sit 
quiet, for the short remaining time, in the 
reflection of the more cheerfully lighted side 
of things; and what is aceustomed—what holds 
of familiar usage—comes to seem the whole 
essence of wisdom on all subjects, and the 
well-known delineation of the vague country by 
Homer or Hesiod, one's best attainable mental 
outfit for the journey thither. With this sort 
of quiet wisdom the whole play is permeated. 
Euripides has said, or seemed to say, many 
things concerning Greek religion at variance 
with received opinion; and now, in the end of 
life, he desires to make his peace— what shall 
at any rate be peace with men. He is in the 
mood for acquiescenee, or even for a palinode; 
and this takes the direction, partly of mere 
submission to, partly of a refining upon, the 
authorised religious tradition: he ealmly sophis- 
tieates this or that element of it which had 
seemed grotesque; and has, lihe any modern 
writer, a theory how myths were made, and 
how in lapse of time their first signification gets 
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to be obsecured among mortals; and what he 
submits to, that he will also adorn fondly by 
his genius for words. 

And that very neighbourhood afforded him 
his opportunity. It was in the neighbourhood 
of Pella, the Macedonian capital, that the worship 
of Dionysus, the newest of the gods, prevailed 
in its most extravagant form——the Z/asus, or 
wild, noeturnal procession of Dacchie women, 
retired to the woods and hills for that purpose, 
with its accompaniments of musie and lights 
and daneing. Rational and moderate Athenians, 
as we may gather from some admissions of 
Euripides, somewhat despised all that; while 
those who were more ianatical forsook the home 
celebrations, and went on pilgrimage from Attica 
to Cithaeron or Delphi But at Pella persons 
of high birth took part in the exercise, and at a 
later period we read in. Plutarch how Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, was devoted 
to this enthusiastic worship. Although in one 
of Bottieelh's pictures the angels danee very 
sweetly,and may represent many circumstances 
actually recorded in the Hebrew seriptures, yet 
we hardly understand the dance as a religious 
ceremony ; the bare mention of it sets us think- 
ing on some fundamental differences between the 
pagan religions and our own. lt is to such 
eestasies however that all Nature-worship seems 
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to tend ; that giddy, intoxicating sense of spring 
—Lihat tinglimg in the veins, sympathetie with 
the yearning life of the earth, having apparently 
in all times and. places prompted some mode of 
wild dancing.  Coleridge, in one of his fantastie 
speeulations, refining on the German word for 
enthusiasm——Scehwürmerei, swarming, as he says, 
"like the swarming of bees together '——-has 
explained how the sympathies of mere numbers 
as such, the random eatching on fire of one here 
and another there when people are collected 
together, generates as if by mere contact some 
new and rapturous spirit, not traceable in the 
individual units of a multitude. Such swarming 
was the essence of that strange dance of the 
Daechie women: literally like winged things, 
they follow, with motives, we may suppose, 
never quite made clear even to themselves, their 
new, strange, romantic god. Himself a woman- 
like god, it was on women and feminine souls 
that his power mainly fel. At Elis, i6 was 
the women who had their own little song with 
which at spring-time they professed to call him 
from the sea: at DBrasiae they had their own 
temple where none but women might enter; 
and so the Z74asus also is almost exclusively 
formed of women——of those who experience 
most directly the influence of things whieh 
touch thought through the senses—the  pre- 
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sence of night, the expectation of the dawn, 
the nearness of wild, unsophisticated natural 
things—the echoes, the coolness, the noise of 
frightened creatures as they climbed through 
the darkness, the sunrise seen from the hill-tops, 
the disilusion, the bitterness of satiety, the 
deep slumber whieh comes with the morning. 
Athenians visiting the Macedonian capital would 
hear, and from time to time actually see, some- 
thing of a religious custom in which the habit 
of an earlier world might seem to survive. As 
they saw the lights flitting over the mountains, 
and heard the wild, sharp cries of the women, 
there was presented as a singular fact in the 
more prosaie aetual life of a later time, an 
enthusiasm otherwise relegated to the wonder- 
land of a distant past, in which a supposed 
primitive harmony and understanding between 
man and nature renewed itself. Later sisters 
of Centaur and Amazon, the Maenads, as they 
beat the earth in strange sympathy with its 
waking up from sleep, or as, in the description 
of the Messenger in the play of Euripides, they 
lie sleeping in the glen revealed among the 
morning mists, were themselves indeed as 
remnants—flecks left here and there and not 
yet quite evaporated under the hard light of a 
later and commoner day——of a certain cloud- 
world which had once covered all things with 
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a veil of mystery. Whether or not, in what 
was often probably coarse as well as extra- 
vagant, there may have lurked some finer vein 
of ethical symbolism, such as Euripides hints at 
—.the soberer influence, in the Z'/4«sus, of keen 
air and animal expansion, certainly, for art and 
a poetry delighting in eolour and form, it was 
a custom rich in suggestion. The imitative - 
arts would draw from it altogether new motives 
of freedom and energy, of freshness in old forms. 
It is from this fantastie scene that the beautiful 
wind-touched draperies, the rhythm, the heads 
suddenly thrown back, of many a Pompeian wall- 
painting and sarcophagus-frieze are originally 
derived; and that melting languor, that per- 
fectly composed lassitude of the fallen Maenad 
became a fixed type in the school of grace, the 
school of Praxiteles. 

The cireumstances of the place thus com- 
bining with his peculiar motive, Euripides writes 
*The Baechanals' It is this extravagant phase 
of religion, and the latest-born of the gods, which 
as an amende honorable to the once slighted 
traditions of Greek belief, he undertakes to 
interpret to an audience composed of people 
who, like Sceyles, the Hellenising king of Scythia, 
feel the attraetion of Greek religion and Greek 
usage, but on their quainter side, and partly . 
relish that extravagance. Subject and audience 
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alike stimulate the romantie temper, and the 
tragedy of *The Baechanals, with its innova- 
tions in metre and diction, expressly noted as 
foreign or barbarous—all the charm and grace 
of the clear-pitched singing of the chorus, 
notwithstanding— with its subtleties and sophis- 
tieations, its grotesques, mingled with and 
heightening a real shudder at the horror of the : 
theme, and a peeularly fine and human pathos, 
is almost wholly without the reassurimg calm, 
generally charaeteristie of the endings of Greek 
tragedy: is itself excited, troubled, disturbing— 
a spotted or dappled thing, like the oddly dappled 
fawn-skins of its own masquerade, so aptly ex- 
pressive of the shifty, twofold, rapidly-doubling 
genius of the divine, wild ereature himself. Let 
us listen and wateh the strange masks coming 
and going, for a while, as far as may be as we 
should do with a modern play. What are its 
charms ? — What is still alive, impressive, and 
really poetieal for us in the dim old Greek play ? 

The scene is laid at  Thebes, where the 
memory of Semele, the mother of Dionysus, is 
still under a eloud. Her own sisters, sinning 
against natural affection, pitiless over her pathetic 
death and finding in it only a judgment upon 
the impiety with which, having shamed herself 
with some mortal lover, she had thrown the blame 
of her sin upon Zeus, have so far triumphed 
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over her. "The true and glorious version of her 
story lives only in the subdued memory of the 
. two aged men, Tiresias the prophet, and her 
father Cadmus, apt. now to let things go loosely 
by, who has delegated his royal power to 
Pentheus, the son of one of those sisters—a 
hot-headed and impious youth. So things had 
passed at Thebes; and now a strange circum- 
stance has happened.  |.An odd sickness has 
falen upon the women:  Dionysus has sent 
the sting of his enthusiasm upon them, and 
has pushed it to a sort of madness, a madness 
which imitates the true Z7a«sus.  |Foreed to 
have the form without the profit of his worship, 
the whole female population, leaving distaff and 
spindle, and headed by the three princesses, have 
deserted the town, and are lying encamped on 
the bare rocks, or under the pines, among the 
solitudes of Cithaeron. And it is just at this 
point that the divine child, supposed to have. 
perished at his mothers side in the flames, | 
returns to his birthplace, grown to manhood. 
Dionysus himself speaks the prologue (1-63). 
He is on à journey through the world to found 
a new religion; and the first motive of this new 
religion is the vindieation of the memory of his 
mother. In explaining this design Euripides, 
who seeks always for pathetie effect, tells in. 
few words, touching because simple, the story 
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of Semele—-here, and again still more intensely 
in the chorus whieh follows—the merely human 
sentiment of maternity being not forgotten, even 
amid the thought of the divine embraces of her 
fiery bed-fellow. | It is out of tenderness for 
her that the son's divinity is to be revealed. 
A yearning affection, the affection with which 
we see him liftng up his arms about her, 
satisfied at last, on an old Etruscan mirror, 
has led him from plaee to place; everywhere 
he has had his dances and established his 
worship; and everywhere his presence has been 
her justifieation. First of all the towns in 
Greece he comes to Thebes, the scene of her 
sorrows: he is standing beside the sacred waters 
of Dirce and Ismenus: the holy place is in 
sight: he hears the Greek speech, and sees at 
last the ruins of the place of her lying-in, at 
onee his own birth-chamber and his mother's 
tomb. His image, as it detaches itself little by 
little from the episodes of the play, and is further 
characterised by the songs of the Chorus, has a 
singular completeness of symbolieal effect. The 
incidents of a fully developed human personality 
are superinduced on the mystical and abstract 
essence of that fiery spirit in the flowing veins 
of the earth— the aroma of the green world is 
retained in the fair human body, set forth in all 
sorts of finer ethical lights and shades——with a 
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wonderful kind of subtlety. | In the course of 
his long progress from land to land, the gold, 
the flowers, the incense of the East, have attached 
themselves deeply to him: their effect and ex- 
pression rest now upon his flesh like the gleaming 
of that old ambrosial ointment of which Homer 
speaks as resting ever on the persons of the gods, 
and eling to his clothing—the mitre binding his 
perfumed yellow hair—the long tunie down to 
the white feet, somewhat womanly, and the fawn- 
skin, with its rich spots, wrapped about the 
shoulders. — As the door opens to admit him, 
the scented air of the vineyards (for the vine- 
blossom has an exquisite perfume) blows through; 
while the convolvulus on his mystie rod repre- 
sents all wreathing flowery things whatever, 
with or without fruit, as in Amerlea all such 
plants are still called vines.  *Sweet upon the 
mountains, the exeitement of which he loves 
so deeply and to whieh he constantly invites 
his followers— sweet upon the mountains, and 
profoundly amorous, his presence embodies all 
the voluptuous abundance of Asia, its beating 
sun, its 'fair-towered cities, full of inhabitants, 
which the Chorus describe in their luseious 
vocabulary, with the rich Eastern names— Lydia, 
Persia, Arabia Felix: he is a sorcerer or an 
enchanter, the .tyrant Pentheus thinks: the 
springs of water, the [flowing of honey and 
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milk and wine, are his miraeles, wrought in 
person. 

We shall see presently how, writing for that 
northern audience, Euripides crosses the Theban 
with the gloomier Thracian legend, and lets the 
darker stain show through. Yet from the first, 
amid all this floweriness, a touch or trace of that 
gloom is disceernible. The fawn-skin, composed 
now so daintily over the shoulders, may be worn 
with the whole eoat of the animal made up, the 
hoofs gilded and tied together over the right 
shoulder, to leave the right arm disengaged to 
strike, its head clothing the human head within, 
as Alexander, on some of his coins, looks out 
from the elephant's scalp, and Hercules out of 
the jaws of a lion on the coins of Camarina. 
Those diminutive golden horns attached to the 
forehead represent not fecundity merely, nor 
merely the crisp tossing of the waves of streams, 
but horns of offence. | And our fingers must 
beware of the /hyrsus, tossed about so wantonly 
by himself and his chorus. The pine-cone at 
its top does but cover à spear-point; and the 
thing is à weapon——the sharp spear of the 
hunter Zagreus—-though hidden now by the 
fresh leaves, and that button of pine-cone (useful 
also to dip in wine, to check the sweetness) 
which he has plucked down, coming through the 
forest, at peace for a while this spring morning. 
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And the Chorus (64-169) emphasise this 
character, their songs weaving for the whole 
piece, in words more effective than any painted 
Scenery, a certain congruous background which 
heightens all; the intimate sense of mountains 
and mountain things being in this way main- 
tained throughout, and concentrated on the 
central figure. ' He is sweet among the moun- 
tains, they say, *when he drops down upon 
the plain, out of his mystic musings'—and we 
may think we see the green festoons of the vine 
dropping quickly, from foot-place to foot-place, 
down the broken hill-side in spring, when like 
the Daechanals all who are at liberty wander 
out of the town to enjoy the earliest heats. 
* Let us go out into the fields, we say ; a strange 
madness seems to lurk among the flowers, ready 
to lay hold on us also; avTíxa và váca xopeboer 
—soon the whole earth will dance and sing. 

Dionysus is especially à woman's deity, and 
he comes from the east conducted by a chorus 
of gracious Lydian women, his true sisters— 
Dassarids, clad like himself in the long tunio, 
or bassara. They move and speak to the musie 
of eclangorous metallie instruments, cymbals and 
tambourines, relieved by the clearer notes of the 
pipe; and there is a strange variety of almost 
imitative sounds for such musie in their very 
words. The Homerie hymn to Demeter pre- 
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cedes the art of sculpture, but is rich in sugges- 
tions for it; here, on the contrary, in the first 
ehorus of the Baechanals, as elsewhere in the 
play, we feel that the poetry of Euripides is 
probably borrowing something from art; that in 
these choruses, with their repetitions and refrains, 
he is perhaps reproducing the spirit of some 
sculptured relief which, like Luca della Robbia's 
celebrated work for the organ-loft of the cathedral 
of Florence, worked by.various subtleties of line, 
not in the lips and eyes only, but in the drapery 
and hands also, to a strange reality of musical 
expression on visible things. 

They beat their drums before the palace; and 
then a humorous little scene (170-214), a reflex 
of the old Dionysiae comedy——of that laughter 
which was an essential element of the earlest 
worship of Dionysus—follows the first chorus. 
The old bhnd prophet Tiresias, and the aged 
king Cadmus, always secretly true to him, have 
agreed to celebrate the TA4a«sus, and aecept his 
divinity openly. The youthful god has nowhere 
said decisively that he will have none but young 
men in his sacred dance. But for that purpose 
they must put on the long tunio, and that spotted 
skin which only rusties wear, and assume the 
(luyrsus and ivy crown.  Tiresias arrives and is 
seen knocking at the doors. And then, just as 
in the medieval mystery, comes the inevitable 
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grotesque, not unweleome to our poet, who is 
wont in his plays, perhaps not altogether con- 
sciously, to intensify by its releef both the pity 
and the terror of his conceptions. ^ At the 
summons of Tiresias, Cadmus appears, already 
arrayed like him in the appointed ornaments, in 
all their odd eontrast with the infirmity and 
staidness of old age. Even in old men's veins 
the spring leaps again, and they are more than 
ready to begin daneimg. But they are shy of 
the untried dress, and one of them 1s blind——sro? 
Oct yopevew ; "roi kaÜwaráva, T0008; kal kpüra 
ceca, moMióv; and then the diffieulty of the 
way! the long, steep journey to the glens! may 
pilgrims boil their peas ? might they proceed to 
the place in carriages? At last, while the 
audience laugh more or less delicately at their 
aged fumblings, in some co-operative manner, the 
eyes of the one combining with the hands of the 
other, the pair are about to set forth. 

Here Pentheus is seen approaching the palace 
in extreme haste. (215-369. He has been 
absent from home, and on his return has just 
heard of the state of things at Thebes—the 
strange malady of the women, the dancings, the 
arrival of the mysterious stranger: he finds all 
the women departed from the town, and sees 
Cadmus and Tiresias in masquerade. Like the 
exaggerated diabolieal figures in some of the 
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religious plays and imageries of the Middle Age, 
he 1s an impersonation of stupid impiety, one 
of those whom the gods willing to destroy first 
infatuate.  Alternating between glib unwisdom 
and coarse mockery, between violence and a 
pretence of moral austerity, he understands only 
the sorriest motives; thinks the whole thing 
feigned, and fancies the stranger, so effeminate, 
so attractive of women with whom he remains 
day and night, but à poor sensual creature, and 
the real motive of the Baechie women the in- 
dulgenee of their lust; his ridiculous old grand- 
father he is ready to renounce, and accuses 
Tiresias of having in view only some fresh 
source of professional profit to himself in con- 
nexion with some new-fangled oracle; his petty 
spite avenges itself on the prophet by an order 
to root up the sacred chair where he sits to 
wateh the birds for divination, and disturb the 
order of his sacred place; and even from the 
moment of his entrance the mark of his doom 
seems already set upon him in an mmmnpotent 
trembling which others notice in him. Those of 
the women who stil loitered he has already 
caused to be shut up in the common prison; the 
others, with Ino, Autonoé, and his own mother, 
Agave, he will hunt out of the glens; while the 
stranger is threatened with various cruel forms 
of death. |But Tiresias and Cadmus stay to 
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reason with him, and induce him to abide wisely 
with them; the prophet fittingly becomes the 
interpreter of Dionysus, and explains the true 
nature of the visitor; his divinity, the completion 
or counterpart of that of Demeter; his gift of 
prophecy; all the soothing influences he brings 
with him; above all, his gift of the medicine of 
sleep to weary mortals. but the reason of 
Pentheus is already siekening, and the judicial 
madness gathering over it.  Tiresias and  Cad- 
mus can but'go pray. So again, not without 
the laughter of the audience, supporting each 
other a little grotesquely against a fall, they get 
away at last. 

And then, again as in those quaintly carved 
and coloured imageries of the Middle Age— 
the martyrdom of the youthful Saint Firmin, 
for instance, round the choir at Amiens- 
comes the full contrast, with a quite medieval 
simplicity and directness, between the insolence 
of the tyrant, now at last in sight of his prey, 
and the outraged beauty of the youthful god, 
meek, surrounded by his enemies, like some fair 
wild ereature in the snare of the hunter. (370- 
575.) Dionysus has been taken prisoner; he is 
led on the stage, with his hands bound, but still 
holding the £Ayrsus.  Unresisting he had sub- 
mitted himself to his eaptors; his colour had 
not changed ; with a smile he had bidden them 
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do their will, so that even they are touched with 
awe, and are almost ready to admit his divinity. 
Marvellously white and red, he stands there; 
and now, unwilhng to be revealed to the un- 
worthy, and requiring a fitness in the receiver, 
he represents himself, in answer to the inquiries 
of Pentheus, not as Dionysus, but simply as the 
god's prophet, in full trust in whom he desires to 
hear his sentence. Then the long hair falls to 
the ground under the shears; the mystic wand 
is torn from his hand, and he is led away to be 
tied up, like some dangerous wild animal, in a 
dark place near the king's stables. 

Up to this point in the play, there has been 
a noticeable ambiguity as to the person of 
Dionysus, the main figure of the piece; he is in 
part Dionysus, indeed; but in part, only his 
messenger, or minister preparing his way; a 
certain harshness of effect in the actual appear- 
ance of a god upon the stage being in this way 
relieved, or made easy, as by a gradual revelation 
in two steps. To Pentheus, in his invincible 
ignorance, his essence remains to the last un- 
revealed, and even the women of the chorus 
seem to understand in him, so far, only the fore- 
runner of their real leader. As he goes away 
bound, therefore, they too, threatened also in 
their turn with slavery, invoke his greater 
original to appear and deliver them. In pathetic 
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cries they reproach Thebes for rejecting them— 
Tí jJ. àvaívev, Tí je doevryeu ; yet they foretell his 
future greatness; a new Orpheus, he will more 
than renew that old  miraeulous reign over 
animals and plants. — Their song is full of 
suggestions of wood and river. It is as if, for a 
moment, Dionysus became the suffering vine 
again; and the rustle of the leaves and water 
come through their words to refresh it. The 
fountain of Diree still haunted by the virgins of 
Thebes, where the infant god was cooled and 
washed from the flecks of his fiery birth, becomes 
typieal of the coolness of all springs, and 1s 
made, by a really poetie licence, the daughter 
of the distant Achelous——the earliest born, the 
. father in myth, of all Greek rivers. 

A giddy sonorous scene (576-659) of portents 
and surprises follows—-a distant, exaggerated, 
dramatie reflex of that old thundering tumult of 
the festival in the vineyard—1in which Dionysus 
reappears, miraculously set free from his bonds. 
First, in answer to the deep-toned invocation of 
the Chorus, a great voice is heard from within, 
proclaiming him to be the son of Semele and 
Zeus. Then, amid the short, broken, rapturous 
cries of the women of the Chorus, proclaiming: 
him master, the noise of an earthquake passes 
slowly; the pillars of the palace are seen waving 
to and fro; while the strange, memorial fire from 
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the tomb of Semele blazes up and envelops the 
whole building. The terrified women fling them- 
selves on the ground; and then, at last, as the 
plaee is shaken open, Dionysus is seen stepping 
out from among the tottering masses of the 
mimie palace, bidding them arise and fear not. 
Dut just here comes a long pause in the action of 
the play (660-774), in whieh we must listen to 
a messenger newly arrived from the glens, to tell 
us what he has seen there, among the Maenads. 
The singular, somewhat sinister beauty of this 
speech, and a similar one subsequent——a fair de- 
scription of morning on the mountain-tops, with 
the Daechie women sleeping, which turns suddenly 
to a hard, coarse picture of animals eruelly rent — 
is one of the special curiosities which distinguish 
this play ; and, as it is wholly narrative, I shall 
give it in English prose, abbreviating, here and 
there, some details which seem to have but a 
metrieal value. 


. « . Il was driving my herd of cattle to the summit 
of the scaur to feed, what time the sun sent forth his 
earliest beams to warm the earth. ^ And lo! three 
companies of women, and at the head of one of them 
Autonoó, thy mother Agave at the head of the second, 
and Ino at the head of the third. And they all slept, 
with limbs relaxed, leaned against the low boughs of the 
pines, or with head thrown heedlessly among the oak-leaves 
strewn upon the ground—all in the sleep of temperance, 
not, as thou saidst, pursuing Cypris through the solitudes 
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of the forest, drunken with wine, amid the low rustling 
of the lotus-pipe. | 

And thy mother, when she heard the lowing of the 
kine, stood up in the midst of them, and cried to them 
to shake off sleep. And they, casting slumber from 
their eyes, started upright, a marvel of beauty and order, 
young and old and maidens yet unmarried. Amd first, 
they let fall their hair upon their shoulders ; and those 
whose cinctures were unbound re-composed the spotted 
fawn-skins, knotting them about with snakes, which rose 
and licked them on the chin. Some, lately mothers, who 
with breasts still swelling had left their babes behind, 
nursed in their arms antelopes, or wild whelps of wolves, 
and yielded them their milk to drink ; and upon their 
heads they placed crowns of ivy or of oak, or of flowering 
convolvulus.  'Then one, taking à thyrsus-wand, struck 
with it upon à rock, and thereupon leapt out a fine rain 
of water; another let down a reed upon the earth, and 
a fount of wine was sent forth there ; and those whose 
thirst was for a white stream, skimming the surface with 
their finger-tips, gathered from it abundance of milk ; 
and from the ivy of the mystic wands streams of honey 
distilled. — Verily ! hadst thou seen these things, thou 
wouldst have worshipped whom now thou revilest. 

And we shepherds and herdsmen came together to 
question with each other over this matter— what strange 
and terrible things they do. And a certain wayfarer 
from the city, subtle in speech, spake to us—*O! 
dwellers upon these solemn ledges of the hills, will ye 
that we hunt down, and take, amid her revelries, Agave, 
the mother of Pentheus, according to the king's pleasure ?' 
And he seemed to us to speak wisely ; and we lay in 
wait among the bushes ; and they, at the time appointed, 
began moving their wands for the Bacchie dance, calling 
with one voice upon Bromius |l—lIacchus !—the son of 
Zeus! and the whole mountain was moved with ecstasy 
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together, and the wild creatures ; nothing but was moved 
in their running. And it chanced that Agave, in her 
leaping, lighted near me, and I sprang from my hiding- 
place, willing to lay hold on her; and she groaned out, 
*O! dogs of hunting, these fellows are upon our traces ; 
but folow me! follow! with the mystic wands for 
weapons in your hands! And we, by flight, hardly 
escaped tearing to pieces at their hands, who thereupon 
advanced with knifeless fingers upon the young of the 
kine, as they nipped the green; and then hadst thou 
seen one holding a bleating calf in her hands, with 
udder distent, straining it asunder; others tore the 
heifers to shreds amongst them ; tossed up and down: 
the morsels lay in sight—flank or hoof—or hung from 
the fir-trees, dropping churned blood. "The fierce, horned 
bulls stumbled forward, their breasts upon the ground, 
dragged on by myriad hands of young women, and in a 
moment the inner parts were rent to morsels So, like 
a flock of birds aloft in flight, they retreat upon the 
level lands outstretched below, which by the waters of 
Asopus put forth the fair-flowering crop for ''heban people 
—H ysiae and Erythrae— below the precipice of Cithaeron. 


A grotesque scene follows (775-1024), in 
which the humour we noted, on seeing those 
two old men diffidently set forth in chaplet and 
fawn-skin, deepens into a profound tragie irony. 
. Pentheus is determined to go out in arms against 
the Daechanals and put them to death, when a 
sudden desire seizes him to witness them in 
their eneampment upon the mountains.  Diony- 
sus, whom he still supposes to be but a prophet 
or messenger of the god, engages to conduct him 
thither; and, for greater security among the 
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dangerous women, proposes that he shall dis- 
guise himself in female attire. ^As Pentheus 
goes within for that purpose, he lingers for a 
moment behind him, and in prophetie speech 
declares the approaching end ;—the vietim has 
fallen into the net; and he goes in to assist at 
the toilet, to array him in the ornaments which 
he wil earry to Hades, destroyed by his own 
mother's hands. It is characteristic of Euripides 
—part of his fine tact and subtlety—-to relieve 
and justify what seems tedious, or constrained, 
or merely terrible and grotesque, by a suddenly 
suggested trait of homely pathos, or a glimpse 
of natural beauty, or a morsel of form or colour 
seemingly taken directly from picture or sculpture. 
5o here, in this fantastie scene our thoughts are 
changed in a moment by the singing of the 
Chorus, and divert for a while to the dark-haired 
tresses of the wood ; the breath of the river-side 
is upon us; beside it, a fawn escaped from the 
hunter's net is flying swiftly in its joy ; hke it, 
the Maenad rushes along; and we see the little 
head thrown back upon the neck, in deep aspira- 
tion, to drink in the dew. | | 
Meantime Pentheus has assumed his disguise, 
and comes forth tricked out with false hair and 
the dress of a DBaechanal; but stil with some 
misgivings at the thought of going thus attired 
through the streets of Thebes, and with many 
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laughable readjustments of the unwonted articles 
of elothing. And with the woman's dress, his 
madness is closing faster round him; just before 
in the palace, terrified at the noise of the earth- 
quake, he had drawn sword upon a mere fantastic 
appearance, and pierced only the empty air. Now 
he begins to see the sun double, and Thebes with 
all its towers repeated, while his conductor seems 
transformed into a wild beast; and now and 
then we come upon some touches of a curious 
psyehology, so that we might almost seem to 
be reading a modern poet. As if Euripides had 
been aware of a not unknown symptom of in- 
cipient madness in which the patient, losing the 
sense of resistance, while lifting small objects 
imagines himself to be raising enormous weights, 
Pentheus, as he lifts the //yrsus, fancies he could : 
hft Cithaeron with all the Bacchanals upon it. 
At all this the laughter of course will pass round 
the theatre; while those who really piercee into 
the purpose of the poet shudder as they see 
the vietim thus grotesquely clad going to his 
doom, already foreseen in the ominous chant of 
the Chorus—-and as it were his grave-clothes, in 
the dress which makes him ridiculous. 

Presently a messenger arrives to announce 
that Pentheus is dead, and then another curious 
narrative sets forth the manner of his death 
(1025-1152). Full of wild, coarse, revolting 
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details, of course not without pathetie touches, 
and with the loveliness of the serving Maenads, 
and of their mountain solitudes—their trees and 
water—-never quite forgotten, it describes how, 
venturing as a spy too near the sacred circle, 
Pentheus was fallen upon, like a wild beast, by the 
mystie huntresses and torn to pieces, his mother 
being the first to begin 'the sacred rites of 
slaughter.' 

And at last Agave herself comes upon the 
stage (1153-1215), holding aloft the head of 
her son, fixed upon the sharp end of the Z/yrsus, 
calling upon the women of the Chorus to welcome 
the revel of the Evian god; who, accordingly, 
admit her into the company, professimg them- 
selves her fellow-revellers, the Daechanals being 
thus absorbed into the Chorus for the rest of the 
play. For indeed, all through it, the true though 
partly suppressed relation of the Chorus to the 
Baechanals is this, that the women of the Chorus, 
staid and temperate for the moment, following 
Dionysus in his alternations, are but the paler 
sisters of his more wild and gloomy votaries—— 
the true followers of the mystical Dionysus— 
the real Chorus of Zagreus; the idea that their 
violent proceedings are the result of madness 
only, sent on them as a punishment for their 
original rejection of the god, being, as I said, 
when seen from the deeper motives of the 
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myth, only a 'sophism' of Euripides—a piece 
of rationalism of whieh he avails himself for the 
purpose of softening down the tradition of which 
he has undertaken to be the poet. | Agave comes 
on the stage, then, blood-stained, exulting in her 
'vietory of tears, still quite visibly mad indeed, 
and with the outward signs of madness, and as 
her mind wanders, musing still on the fancy 
that the dead head in her hands is that of a 
lion. she has slain among the mountains—a 
young lion, she avers, as she notiees the down 
on the young man's chin, and his abundant hair 
—a fancy in which the Chorus humour her, 
wiling to deal gently with the poor distraught 
creature. eupported by them,*she  rejoices 
'exceedingly, exceedingly, declaring herself 
'fortunate' in such  goodly spoil;  priding 
herself that the victim has been slain, not with 
iron weapons, but with her own white fingers, 
she summons all Thebes to come and behold. 
She calls for her aged father to draw near and 
see; and for Pentheus, at last, that he may 
mount and rivet her trophy, appropriately 
decorative there, between the triglyphs of the 
cornice below the roof, visible to all. 

And now, from this point onwards, Dionysus 
himself becomes more and more clearly dis- 
cernible as the hunter, a wily hunter, and man 
the prey he hunts for; *Our king is à hunter, 
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cry the Chorus, as they unite in Agave's triumph 
and give their sanction to her deed. And as 
the Daechanals supplement the Chorus, and must 
be added to 1t to make the conception of it com- 
plete; so in the conception of Dionysus also a 
certain transference, or substitution, must be 
made——much of the horror and sorrow of Agave, 
of Pentheus, of the whole tragie situation, must 
be transferred to him, if we wish to realise in 
the older, profounder, and more complete sense 
of his nature, that mystical being of Greek 
tradition to whom all these experiences——his 
madness, the chase, his imprisonment and death, 
his peace again—really belong; and to discern 
whieh, through Euripides ' peculiar treatment of 
his subject, is part of the curious interest of this 
play. 

Through the sopAism of Euripides! For that, 
again, is the really descriptive word with which 
Euripides, a lover of sophisms, as Aristophanes 
knows, himself supplies us. Well ;——this softened 
version of the Daechie madness is a sophism of 
Euripides; and Dionysus Omophagus—the eater 
of raw flesh, must be added to the golden image - 
of Dionysus AMeilich(us—the honey-sweet, if the 
old tradition in its completeness is to be, in spite 
of that sophism, our closing impression; if we 
are to catch, in its fulness, that deep under- 
current of horror which runs below all through 
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this mask of spring, and realise the spectacle 
of that wild chase, 1n which Dionysus is ultimately 
both the hunter and the spoil. 

Dut meantime another person appears on the 
stage (1216-1592); Cadmus enters followed by 
attendants bearing on a bier the torn limbs of 
Pentheus, which lying wildly scattered through 
the tangled wood have been with difficulty 
collected and now deeently put together and 
covered over. In the little that still remains 
before the end of the play, destiny now hurrying 
things rapidly forward, and strong emotions, 
hopes, and forebodings being now closely packed, 
Euripides has before him an artistic problem of 
enormous diffieulty. | Perhaps this very haste 
and close-packing of the matter, which keeps the 
mind from dwelling overmuch on detail, relieves 
its real extravagance, and those who read it 
carefully will think that the pathos of Euripides 
has been equal to the occasion. In a few pro- 
foundly designed touches he depicts the per- 
plexity of Cadmus, in whose house a god had 
become an inmate, only to destroy it—the regret 
of the old man for the one male child to whom 
that house had looked up as the pillar whereby 
its aged members might feel secure; the piteous 
craziness of Agave; the unconscious irony with 
whieh she caresses the florid, youthful head of 
her son; the delicate breaking of the thing to 
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her reviving intelligence, as Cadmus, though' he 
can but wish that she might live on for ever in 
her visionary enjoyment, prepares the way, by 


playig on that other horrible legend of the 


Theban house, the tearing of Actaeon to death— 
he too destroyed by a god. | He gives us the sense 
of Agave's gradual return to reason through 
many glimmering doubts, till she wakes up at 
last to find the real face turned up towards the 
mother and murderess; the quite naturally 
spontaneous sorrow of the mother, ending with 
her confession, down to her last sigh, and the 
final breaking up of the house of Cadmus; with 
a result so genuine, heartfelt, and dignified withal 
in its expression of a stranpe ineffable woe, that 
fragments of it, the lamentation of Agave over 
her son, in which the long-pent agony at last 
finds vent, were, it 1s supposed, adopted into his 
paler work by a Christian dramatist of the fourth 
century, and have figured since, as .touches of 
real fire in (he Christus Patiens, formerly 
attributed to Gregory Nazianzen. 


APIXSTOOGANOT£ lIPAMMATIKOT 
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Auóvvcos áTo0ec0eis, wu») (3ovXouévov llev0écos 
rà Ópyiu a)$Tro0 àvaXay[Bávew, eis. navíav dryaryov 
Tüs Tí] pmuTpós àOeX$às, nváykace llev0éa ia- 
oTácai 7) uvÜomoia kevrau. Tap AioxÜNe év 
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V. l. dmo0ew0eis. | Perhaps dmwo6cis. 
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Auióvvcov oi Trpoc"kovTes ovk édoacav civat 
0cóv. (0 8& abrois Tiucepíav éméoTqoe T»v mpÉ- 
TOUCAV. Éppavets yàp émoíyoe ràs Ov OnBaíev 
yvvaikas. Ov ai To0 KáOuov Owvyarépes àdnmpyov- 
pevau ToU; ÜLácous eioiyyov émi TÓv KiÜaipOva. 5 
IIev0cüs 96 0 Tfs 'Ayavgs vais mapaXMafhov T?)v 
BacwXeíav | éQuadbópeu Tois wevouévow. — kaí Tiwas 
Aév TOv BaryQv cvXXaBov é05ncev, ém' avrov 06 
TOv Ücóv ryyéXovs dméoTeUXev. | oi O6 ékOvros 
avToÜ kvpievcavres Tyyov "pos TOv llevOéa, kàkei- 10 
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/ / 5 N 
VOS €kÉéXevae O5noavTas avTOv dvOov DvXáTTeiw, o 
/ / [: N / / 
Aéyov uovov ÓruL Ocóg oUK €gdTL Aióvvaos, àXAà kai 
hd 1 4o ee j^ KJ Q4 Ace vow e 
TpáTTEUV TTávTQ (€ kaT avÜpevrov ToXuGv.  ó G6 
N / N ^ 
c e.c Lov Tr0/)coa5 karréapevNre rà [Saa íXeta. aryanyav 
N 5 ^ N / 
15 06 eis. Ki0aipóva. Émewse  Tóv. lleva KQ/TO7T TV 
/, ^ m^ "d N 
yevéa0au TOv. yvvawüv, Xayfdávovra yUVaLKOS 
, ^ € , Jie Ae / ^ N 
éc0jTa. ai O0  avróv Biamacav, TS  un"TpOs 
, / / / ^ ^ hl 
Ayas9s xarap£auévns. Káónos 86 TÓ wewovós, 
/ N / ^ 
karaucÜouevos rà OuacTaocÓÉévra Le€N) cavvararyav 
^ Ng aM ^ ^ / 

20 TeXevratov TO "mpógoerov év maís Tí TE€K000)$ 
, z / , ) » N h' ' 
éoopace wepaív.  Auvvaoos 8é éTLOaveis TÀà uév 

^ / : iu e / 

"Qàct Tap»yyeXev, ékáaro 66 à cvpu[draera, Bue- 
/ eu A » ^ / [4 y ^ 
cádmeev, iva. qu) épyois d) Xóyows Um rivos TÓV, — 
, N e » ^ "Nat AT 

ekTOS €x àvÜporros karadpovr£5. 
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This plot of the play was first printed by Elmsley from P. I 
append a list of the errors of the ms which Elmsley corrected. 

V. 5 Opácovs for 6icovs, 6 TapaBaov for mapaXa[ov, 9 &XXws for 
&yyéXovs, 15 Ki0epüva, 21 Aiórvvcos 06 émiavels uév müci TOply- 
"yeUev, ékáa rq 06 à avuBijoerai 0.ecáQmaev Épryois, lva. uà). Nóvyows. vmró 
Twos TGV €krós, for the text as given above. 
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AIONY3O. 

XOPOX BAKXQN. 
TEIPEXIAZ. 
KAAMO. 
IIENOEY*. 
OEPAIIQN. 
ATTEAO. 
ETEPOX ATTEAOZ. 
ATAYH. 
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"Hee As 7ats T5jvóe OnBaíev x06va, 
Auóvvaos, 0v TíkTeu vro" ? KáOpov «opm, 
XeuéXQ, NoxevÜeto" àavpam»ópo rvpi- 
N , » / b ^ / 
popd)v 9 àueiNras éx cob [Bporgcíav 
vápewuw Alpkms vápar. lojmvoü 0 Q0op. —5 
0pÓÀ Oé wnTpos viua Tíjs kepavvías 
TÓÓ éwyyvs olkcov, kai 60jv épe(mia 
Tvoój.eva, Aíov T'UpOs ér, COcav $AXóya, 
, / e/ pe 5 , N e/ 
aOávarov' Hpas ugrép eis éuv pu. 
aivà 06 KáGOpuov, dlarov 0$ vré&ov r0O€ 10 
/, N / , / / 

T(0ncu, ÜvyaTpós a-kóv: àuméXov Óé viw 
TépiÉ éyo 'káXvdra BorpucOer xX0q. , 
Avwrov 66 Av8Qv rovs ToXvypbcovs nyvas 
Opovyóàv re, ILepoov 0' 1A:0BXyrovs 7Xákas 
Barpiá, re Tem T)jv ve Ojo wuuov x00va — 15 

8. Atov vulg.; 0í(ov re P C; áópoü Plut. vit. Sol. c. 1; óíov 

T ÉTi rvpós Porson. 
13. Tovs TOÀ. yv?as Elms. ; ràs 0A. »yvías P; ràs ToA. yas C. 


14. C omits this verse. 
15. 90oXov Elms.; óvexewuov P C. 
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M»ócv éreX0ov 'Apaflíav T" ebOa(pova | 
PA ur ^ ^ d $3 i» AX 
cíav re Tücav, 1) vrap àXNuvpàv &Xa 

keirau uuwyáauw " EXNjov Bapf3ápow 0 ojo 
TMjpews éyovca kaXMwrrvproerovs TróXets, 
ég T5jvOe Trp&rrov 7)X0ov ' EANjvev óNw, — 20 
KàKet wopeUcas kai karao))cas eus 

N QU 9 » , N / ^ 
TeXerds, (v. ev époavrs óaiuov Bporots, 

54 uopdv | v | £ur)v ueréBaXov ei$ àv6pós Qvaw, 54 
vporas 06 O9Bas TífjaOe yfjs EXNqv(Oos 
àvoX0oNvÉa, veBpió é£dxras xpoós, 

Übpcov re OoUs és xeipa, kícouov fléXos, — 925 
b] / 3113 N N ^ ej D UN ^ 
émei j| àóeNoai unrpos, às Tkuio T. éyptjv, 
Auóvvcov oUk éaokov ékdüvaw Aus, 
B3 / N ^ , ^ 

euéNQv 0€ vuudevOcetcav ék ÜvuroO Tivos 
, L^. 9 , / A e / / 
és Zv avadépew T?9v àpapríav Xéyovs, 
Káóuov cooícua0', àv vw etvexa kravetv | 30 — 
ZfQv éfexavyàvO', Or yápovs éxrebaaro. 
rovyáp viv avTÓs ék O0pov corpua éwyo 
pavíaws' Opos 0 oikoücu srapákorro, bpevàw — 
ckevyv T Éyeww 9"váykag. opríov épóv, 
kai "v TO ÜfjXv o épua KaOueiov, 0ca, — 35 
yvvatkes 7)0av, é£éugva Oouárov: 
ojo0 66 KáOuov vrauciv àvapepwypévat 
XMopais vm. éXáraw àvopodois fjvrac qrérpaus. 
0et yàp TOMuv TüvO. éxpaÜetv, kei pa) ÓéXer, 


2]. kàxet P C ; ráxet Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

29.23. I have transposed hither v. 54 ; see Comm. 

25. BéXos H. Stephens(Henri Etienne, usually called Stepha é 
péXos P. C. 

30. e(veka, Wecklein ; otvexa P C. 

9l. é£e«avxàv0' H. Stephens ; é£exavxope0" P C. 
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, a 5 ^ S / 
aréXeoov oDcav vOv éuQv Dakxevpárov, 40 
XeuéXgs re u9rpós ámoXoryjaacÜaí uw. Vrrep, 
oavévra OvqTois 9aiuov', 0v Tíereu A. 
Káópos uév oiv yépas re kat rvpavvióa 
ILevOet 0(6ot Ovyarpós éxmedvkór:, 

0s Ücouaxet rà kür. éué kai arovOQv do 45 
eei u', év ebxats T ovOauo0 uveíav éxer. 

Qv eive avTQ Üeós yeyos évoe(£ouat 
rücív re OnBalowiw' és 8 dXNqv x00va 
TávÜévóe Üéuevos e) ueraoT5joo Tó0a, 

Oe.kvug éuavtóv: 9v 06 OnBaícov qóXs 50 
» ^ N e/ , » / » 

opyyr avv O7Xois é& Opovs [Bárxas áryeww 

Cnr», Évvddro uawáct a TpavrqXaróv. 

Qv eivek' eios Ovróv àXXá£as éyo. 

àXX & Nwrotücat TuoXov, épvua. vías, 55 
Ülacos éuós, ryvvaikes, às éx BapBápov 
ékópuca, Trapéópovs kal £vvewrmrópovs époi, 
alipea0e ràmuydpi év móNeu ODpvyàv 

rUTava, 'Péas re uyrpós éuá 0' ebpr)uara, 
BacíXeu4 T. àpdi ÓcpaT éXÜo0ca, TáÓe —— 60 
«ruere Ilev0éos, os opà KáOuov vox. 

TNN N / , ^ N 

éyo 06 Bákxauws, és KiÜaupóvos 7 Tvyàs 
eABov, iv' eioci, Évuserae x1)10 0 xopóv. 

46. ov6apo0 P Ald. Pseudogreg. 1571 ; ov0auós C. 

54. Here stands in the mss the verse I have transposed to 
stand after 22; Hartung and Bernhardy expunged the verse as 
spurious ; Hermann remodelled it so as to remove the Juxtaposition 
of two lines of exactly the same meaning ; Schóne proposed 6etov 
for vyróv. Thusall these edd. have perceived the unsuitableness of 
the verse here. Vid. Comm. 

59. róraya Nauck ; rójmava P C. 


62. TTvxàs P; mr/(xas C Ald. ; and so at 945. But mrUxas 
would imply a form «T£. 
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eTpooi a. 

, / 5, N / 
Acías dmO tyaías 

N ^ 
iepov 'TuóXov àuei|raca Ooáte Bpopuío róvov 

dOUv 

/ / 5 ? y. , , / 
«aparov T  ebkápuarov, Bárwwov  evatouéva 

Üeóv. 67 


àyTuo-Tpoó] a. 
/ e ^ / x ^ / 
Tís 00Q, Tís 009 ; TíS; 
.O »y » / , » 
peXaÜpows ékromos 6&oTO, OTOUuAM T €Üoapuov 
/ 4 
&Tas 0ctovcÓo* 
N / M / 
rà vouicÜévra yàp àei Atovvaov kekaó9avo. 71 


e7poo B'. 
o pákap, ócTUis evOaíuuov TeXeràs Üedv eios 
[Bvoràv áryva rever 
N / N , »/ / 
kai O0.acevera, *rvyàv, év 0peoou DBakyevov 
óciows kaÜappotautv* 15-11 
TÀá T€  guaTpós  ueyákas  Ópyuia — Kvf8éXas 
Üepureiov 


. yaías Herm. ; yàs P C. 
. Oeóv is omitted in P, but inserted in C?. 
. Tís ; peAá0pors &kr. Elms. ; Tís ue. ; vulg. 


ocvoUc 0o C ; é£ociobc0w P. : 
kea9qoo Herm. ; óuvoc P C, which was probably a gloss 


on «eAa0500, but which the metre proves to be corrupt. 
/6. 
where it gives oco. for occots. 


78. 


üpeco. Elms.; Ópec. P, omitting one of two cc as in 1060 


Oep.vreboy Musgr. ; 0ejuoTeócv P C. 
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àvà Üpcov Te Tiáccov kwicoQ Te crTe- 
davoOcis 80 

Auóvvcov Üeparreie:. | 

(re Sánxau, (re [Bákyau, Bpójsov. ratón, Ücóv 
0€o0 

Auóvvcov karáryovcat GOpovyiov é£ óopéev 85 

*EAXd80s eis ebpvxópovs áryviàs, róv Bpopuov* 87 


àvTrwrpoo1) B. 
Óv TT Exovo  év ceOívov Xox(aus àvámkauct | 
T'Tapuévas Aus fpovrás 88-90 
vuOvos éx3oXov uárgp Érexev, Avrobo. aiQva 
kepavvío TXanyá* 
Aowíaus 9  abrík«a vw  Oéfaro ÓOaXápaus 
Kpoví6as Zevs: 95 
kaTà wupQ 66 kaXixras wpvaéaucu £vvepelóet 
Tepóvais kpurrTOv áo ' Hpas. 98 
érekev 0, ávíka Motbpaw TéNecav TavpOKkepov 
Oeóv, 
aTeDávecév Te Opakóvrov oTeQávow, évOev 
d'ypav 
Onpórpoóov  uawáOes | àpduBáXXovraw | TTXo- 
KdL0LS. * 
e'rpoji] Y . 
à  XeuéXas  Tpodol | Offaw cTe$avobo0e 
KLO GO Q' 105 
Bpyiere, Bpiere xXorjpeu u(Xaku kaNMucápmro, 


94. 6OaXápow Wecklein ; 6aAáuos P C. 
102. 6mpórpobov Ed. ; 65porpópo: P ; 0vpsodoópo. C ; 0npooópov 
Morice. 
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«ai  karaBjakxuio0cÜe  Opvos 7) 'v éXáras 
Kd O0LG L, | 110 
aTucTá T évÓvrà ve9p(Ocv 
/ / / 
aTéQeTe XevkoTQixoav T Xokáyuov 
paXXots* àjdi 06 vápÜnkas v9puoàs 0ototo 0" 
aUT(ka ryà vráca xopevaeu, 
Bpoópuos cbr. àv dy Otácovs 115 
eis 0pos eis Ópos, évÜa, uévei 
N » 
Üywryevijs OxXos 
, € ^ / 5 
ad icTÓv vapà kepkióomv T 
M j » 
ovo TpnÜeis Atovvo o. 


àyTwTpoo? y . 


o ÜaXáyuevua Kovpyyrov Ca0éov re Kpryyras 121 
Auoyevéropes  évavXo,  TpukopuÜes — éyÜ' — év 


üv'Tpous 

fvpoóTovov kókNMopa T00c€ puoi Kopüflavres 
Qopov' 

 ávà 66 fBákxia cvvróvo 126 


«épacav áOv(9oüv Opvyov 


110. 4j "v éAáras kX. Blomfield ; 7) éAáras kX. P; 4$) éAáras év 
KN.- C. 

111. eTrwrá& Ed. ; orucràv P C. 

112. mXokápov paAAots P C ; A. E. Hopags suggests TXoká- 
pois uaXNGv ; see Comm. 

115. eor. ày &yg Elms.; 0r dypg P C! j OoTis d^yev C?. 

123. cpw. &v0' éy Dobree ; &v0a pw. év P C. 

126. Béax uo Paris codex ; Bakxeía P C ; Sandys suggests ávà à' 
ur TUMT VOV. 

127. &SvBo&y Kirchhoff (who now however reads áóu8óq) ; 7/0v86a. 

P C; but the mss of Strabo give the reading in the text, thon 
the words are wr ongly divided, Képas àvà Ovo pu 
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a)UXQv TveUpaT,, paTpós Te 'Péas és wxépa 
Üfjcav, krürrov evácpnact DBacyàv' . 

Tapà óé uawvójuevot a árvpot 130 

paépos. é£avicavro 'Péas, 

ée 06 yopeiuara 

cvvíprav Tpiernpióov, 

ois xaípeu Auóvvaos. 


émoós. 
áOUs €v oÜpecuv, eÜT àv App5 " 
éc Ü.ác v Opouaícv 
4 / / » 
Téo)) Tre00c€, veBpíOos &yav 
(epóv évOvrOv, àypeUov 
L3 / 
aia Tparyokrovov, epodoárov xápu, 
. lépevos eis 0pea. CPpiryua, AOL. 140 
€ 30523 / 3 ^ 
o 0 éfapxos Bpoyuos, evot. 
CL N / ^ CAN 2 y C ^ 
pet O6 wváXakTi "réOov, pet O' oivg, pet O6 
peN o o üv 
vékrapu, Svpías 8 os AuBávov kamvós. 
0 Bakyeus 0 &yov — 145 
/ / : 
Tvpoc99 óXóya Te)kas 
3 / 0 3 vh e / N , Óí 
éc vápÜmkos àícceu Opóuq, xopovs épeÜitov 
T'AaváTas, 
iakyais T àvamTÁNNov, Tpvoepóv qXókapov 
eis aiÜépa. Dimov. 150 


129. ebác.ac'v Canter ; év ácuact P C. 

131. '*Péas Strabo ; 0eás P C. 
- 184. ois Strabo ; aís P C. 

135. obpeow C ; ópeow DP; eb. ày Dind. ; órav P C. 

187. «éco Tre0óo« C ; me/o7 ve0ós cc P, but under the v there is 
a dot, no doubt to show that it is a mistake, 

138. &ypebov C? ; dyopeóev P CI. 

148. mÀaváras C ; mAávas P ; Xopovs P ; xopois C. 
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e , , , ) J , / 
dua 6 ém evácpacuw émpéuet 
/QO 7? Y» , » / 
ToiáO ,  Vre 9ákxau, ire BBák xau, 
TucXov xpvaopoov xAà, 
, 
p.éNmrere TÓv At0vvaov 1" 155 
/ N 
Bapvpopev vro ru,wrávov, 
» N » 5 / N 
eua, rÓv eUt.ov àryaXXoyuevau Oeóv 
év Opvy(ats. [Boats évorratoí re, 
N 
Xe'os Orav eUkéXaO0s Lepós (epà 160 
/ / / / 
vavyuaTa Dpéuy, £óvoxa $ovrácauw 
, »/ , » € / 5 » 
eis 0pos, eis Opos* áOouéva Ó dpa 
TÓXos óT0s üja parép. dop[3á8L 
KQNov d/yeu Taxvrrovv a«ipryjuacu Bárxa. 


TEIPESIA. 1 


Tis év mÓXautci; KáOpnov ékkáXeu 00pv, — 170 
'"Ayrjvopos 7raio., 0s TróNuv S48cvíav 
Awmev émpyoec  àoTv OnBaíov T0Oe. 
3» 5 y / ej 
(T€ Ti$, €io dryyeNXe "Teupeo(as ort 
Cmret viv* oi0e 0. avTOs Ov ijko Tépu, 
e/ / / ^ / 
& Te ÉvveÜéumv mpéco ovs àv vyepavrépo, 175 
0vpcovs àvárrew kai vefpàv 6opàs éxyeuw, 
cTe$avoüv ve kpüra kicaíivois [9XaaT9)uacu. , 
151. émifpéue. émi Aeyec. xe with a gloss epi sóv is found. in 
C: the words are probably intended as an explanation of eüáauacw, 
and mepuscóv means that the ézí in émwf)péuec is Su pore MM after 
the ém' before ebácuacw. P 
169. Báxxo Musgrave ; Bákxov P C. 
170. Tís . . . ékkáAe Elms.; rís . . . éxkaNet P C ; op. Frag. 
625 io, mÜXaucw 1) Tls €v 0Ópors. 


176. 00pcovs P C ; Housman suggests T Vpc obs, remarking *t The 
scribe's head would be full of tharsi." 


BAKXAI 13 


KAAMOJ. 


5 


à $Nra0', os o7v yf)pvv go00ymv kXvov, 
cod?)v codoo0 map àvOpós, év Góuotciv ov. 
ej 35 / » » N ^ 
ij 9. érouuos, T?vVOÓ éxcev akevyv eot. 180 
0€t yáp viv Óvva. vratóa Ovyarpos é£ éuíjs, 
Auóvvaov, 0s vréiqv. év àvÜperrouws 0cós, 
ócov kaÜ' juás Ovvaróv av£ecÜa. uéyav. 
rot et xopevew, Trot kaÜiarávas vr00a, 
.. Kai kpára ceicau TroN.O0v ;. é£mryo) có uou — 185 
«v yépov vyépovri, Te«eoía: cv yàp codos. 
es ov kápous üv ovre vk ovO T7uépav 
0vpae kporÀv yfjv' émiXeMijoue0" 08éos 
yépovres ÓvTes. —— 
TE. TaUT  épuoi rácxeis dpa. 
3 UN N eo^ , / m, ^ [4 
&àáryoà yàp 7/80 kamvyeupnoo xopors. 190 
KA. ovxoÜüv OÓxouctv eis Opos "repácogev. — 
TE. àXX ovx opoíos àv 0 0eós ruv &xor. 
KA. wyépev wyépovra 7raiOaryovyrjo o c^ éyo. 
TE. 0 8eüs àuox0L ketoe vov Tyynjaeraa. 
KA. ,óvoi 06 zróXeos Basyígo xXopebcopev ; 195 

182. mépw«qv' év Ed.; mé$m«v' P ; méQmvev C; the verse is very 
probably spurious. 

184. 8et Ald. ; xpi; Pseudogreg. 1154 ; 3j P C. 

188. tfj9ées. This is the conjecture of the great John Milton 
for 20écv of P C ; it was afterwards made by Barnes and Brunck, 
but the poet was first. Milton's other conjectures on this play 
are Ümvov for Umvov in 282, which is supported by the reading of C, 
a ms unknown to Milton, but which is not an improvement on 
Urvov ; and Ourpoua for Ouá0poua on 591. In the two last we can 
see that the poet's knowledge of Greek idiom and usage was im- 


perfect. But in his correction of the present verse we recognise 
with interest his exquisite sense of style. 
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TE. 
KA. 
TE. 
KA. 
TE. 


KA. 


201. 
202. 
207. 
209. 

zapaAurov is suggested by Sandys ; OLapLÓu Ov is possible. 
217. 9ópoT' C; cópar' P. | 
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povou yàp €9 dpovobpev, oí 0. dXXot kakós. 
N ) / P» ju 45:9 M / 

pakpov TO LéXXeww' àXX  éui)s €xov xepos. 
, N / N / / 
(Gov, ÉUvarrre kai Évvopítov xépa. 
oU karadpovà 'yo vàv OÓcóv, Üvyrós vyeyos. 
o00ev codQutójea a Tois. Gaípoct. 200 
vaTp(ovs vrapaóoxàs, ds 0  op]Nucas Xpovo 
kekTi)J,e0', oUOels abrà kara[9áXNXeu Xóryos, 

», C5 5 J » N N e/ ^ 
oUO ei Ov dkpov TO codov q)pnrau bpevóv. 
épet rig cx TO 'yfpas ovk aig xvvopab, 

/ / ^ / , / 
pA 6NXov xopeueu, kpara Kug agas pov, 205 
o) yàp Ou)pux. o0 0cós eire vOv véov 
éxpfjv xopeveww evre TÓv vyepaírepov, 
àXX éf£ dmávrov (8ooXerau ruuàs Eye 
Ko,vàs, O.a.pov 0. ovOev av£ea0au Üéxer. , 

N / / HE 

émei oU éyyos, Teipec ia, TOÓ OoUX Opás, 910 
ét Tod" ., cot Nónyov vyevüjcopa. 
cocus Trpós oikovs 00e O.à a7rovOijjs vrepá, 
"Exéovos "rais, à kpáros O(0cjuL *yfjs. 


7 / 5 ^ / 
ex émTOQ]TAa4' Ti TrOT Épei veorepov ; 


IIENOGET*. 


ékOnLos àv e ToO éróyyavay x&v, * 215 


KNÜw Ó€ peox uà T/vOÓ  ávà TTÓM kaKà, 
yvvaikas "uiv OcpaT. ékXeXovmévat, 


maTp(ovs Valcken. ; zarpós P C. 

koraBáAXe. C ; karaBáNA P ; karaBaNe Pseudogreg. . 

ex pfv Xopeóeu Ald. ; e( xpi xmpeem P; ei xpi] xopevew C. ] 
6v pay Ed. ; óU ápi0u!v P C ; ótxa pv&uv ms Cot : 
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TXacTaicu [Sakxelauguw, év 6é Óaakíous 

üpecu ÜoáCew, TÓv veocri Oaiuova 

Auóvvcov, ócois éci, TuuOGas xopois: 220 
/ N / ) 7 € / 

TX)peis 66 Üuáaots év uécowctv éoTávat 

«paTfpas, &XNv 0. dXXoc* eis épnuíav 

TTÓGOcOoUVGAaV eUvais àpaévev vmu)peretv, 

zpó$aciv uéy os 0») uawáGas Üvockóovs, - 

Tv 0 '"AdpoGírqv poc0' àvyew To) Bakyíov. 

e Y 3 y / / gis. 

ócas uév oOv eina, Oeo juiovs xépas 226 

ac Covat ravó5uotct mrpóo7roXo, aéyats: | 

ócau 0. dmeicuv, é£ Opovs Ünpácopar, 

; / , 5 / íi 2 » » 5 / 

Ivo Tr '"Ayavgv 0 , 3) & éruer | Extovi, 

'Axraíovós Te uyréo , AvTovógv Aéyo. 230 

kai aás ciónpais áppuócas év dpkvat 

Tabjco kakoüpyov ríjc0e Dakxelas ráxa. 

Xéyovat 9: ós Tis eiceNi]NvOe £évos 

/ , NN / » N N 

ons, émqóos Avó(ías amo xOovos, 

£avOoto. (Soc Tpixowci eUóoquois koudv,  — 935 

otvovrós, 0ccois xápvras  Adpobírqs éxcov, 

0s ?uépas Tre keUjpovas Évyyíyverat, 

TeXerüs TpoTe(vov evíovs veáviauv. 

297. eréyows C Ald.; óóuos P; the consent of C and Ald. 
against P is very rare. 

233. ds Tw Ald. ; Gers P C. 

235. evócpows kopóyv Dadham ; eboouov kóumy) P C Ald. My 
former conjecture evocuGv kóugv has found no supporters, but I 
still think 1t has much probability. '"l'he confusion between oand c 
is very frequent, as is natural when we remember that till the 
alphabet was revised in the archonship of Euclides r.c. 403 there 
was (at least in general use) only one symbol for o and v. Hence in 
233 we have 9cTis for $c ris, in 279 móy for mrOw, in 622 0Gccov 
for 0ácccv. 


236. oiveTós 9ccow Darnes ; oivwmás T' 0cots (here as in 1060 
omitting one of ec) ; oivwrá r' 0ccos C. : 
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e( Ó avTOv eio Tfjo0e Mjvyrouac a Téyns, 
va0co krvroÜUvra Üpcov àvaccíovrá re — 240 
y 
K0jas, TpáxTXov acjaTOS Xxopis TeJuoV. 
, ^ 5 / / N 
[é«etvos. eivai dou Aióvvoov Ocov, 
J ^ , ^ , , / N 
éketvos év unpo "ror éppádm Atos, 
0s ékrupoÜTau Aa,máciv kepavvíaus 
N N / ej / , / 
£vv umrpi, Oíovs Or ryápovs édrevaaro. 245 
^^ ^ / ) 
rabT oUwxi Oew)s dryyovugs éov dia, 
Üfpeis UpíGew, Oaris éoTiv 0 Éévos ;] 
eA /OS5 » ^ ^ / 
QTOp TOO A4XXo Üaüpa, TOV T€pa.G KOTrOV 
? / / / € ^ 
év TroLKiNauc t vefopiau 'Teweoiav opo, 
y N ^ 3. eS A / 
TraüTépa T€ JmrTpos T9s €us, 7roNUv vyéXov, 250 
vápÜnk. BBakxevovr* àvaívouau, qrárep, 
TO yijpas vjuQv eicopàv voüv ovk Éxov. 
, , / / , » / 
ovk aTmOoTLiwáEews kuacOv ; ovk éXevÜépav 
0spcov ueÜroew xeip', éufjs unrpos vrárep ; 
M ^3) » / / , 5 / 
cv rabT émeicas, Tewpecía ; vovÓ. a) ÜéXeus 
N / 3. " ) / / 
TOv Oa(uov àvÜpevroici éadépov véov, 256 
^ M 
ckoretvy Tr TepoToUs kà,mipov uuoOoUs dépew; 
ei p] 0€ tvyfjpas 7roMóv éEeppvero, 
xaÜ0fo àv év Bárxaws. Óéouuos uécaus, 
N ^ P, N ^ 
TeXeràs vrovmpàs eicáryov: tyvvaiti yap — — 260 
/ 
óTrov SóTpvos év Oawri vyiyveras vyávos, 
5 € N ? N » / ^ , / 
OUX vVyiés ovO€v ért Xéyo TOv Opfyiov. 
a [C] $, PF 
XO. Tíjjs Ovocef)e(as. | & ÉEév', ovk aióet Ocovs 


242-947. 'l'hese verses seem certainly to be spurious; see Comm. 


251. Bakxebovr' P; Bakxevovras O ; rárepis notin PC. — — — 
252. eimopóv vobv C ; eicopQv ot» P ; cp. 1060. z 
261. yávos C ; »yáuos P. T. 


263. Tfjs 8vcmef«(as Reiske ; rs dceBelas Pseudogreg. 191; 7fs — — 
ebaefielas P C. d 


34.49 ! £ "M sed 
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N ^ 
Kdápnov re, Tóv oreípavra eyyyeví) aTáxvv ; 
*^ / , ^ ^ / / 
Iytovos 0  óv Tris KQO/TGLO'YUVELs "yévos. 265 
e ^ / N 
TE. órav Xáfm v9 TÀv Xoycv àv?)p cods 
s ) hy RJ ENDE SOBCY: 5 / 
kaXàs àdoopps, ov jiéy  épryov eU Xéyeu* 
cv 0 eUvrpoxov uév yXàocav cs $povóv yes, 
^ / » 
év TOls Xornouicu Ó. ovi éveucé aot dpéres. 
re / 
ÓpacUs 06 € yX6c01 » kai Xéyew oiós T. àvijp 270 
KaKós TroNM/TTS vyiyvera, vov ovk éyav. 
e 3^6 / € de ^ XN f^ 
oüTOos Ó 0 Oa(juov O0 vVéos, Ov cV OLaryeXás, 
» / P^ e 
ovk àv Ovrva(umv jéyeÜos é£evrretv oos 
ka0' "EXX40 6oraw Ovo yàp, & veavía, 
aser al / 
rà "p&rT év àvÜpevrow, Anu)rup Ücà— 275 
^ DuC / 
I'? 9" écvív, 0üvoua 8 ovovepov BovXeu káXei— 
e/ N ? ^ ) / 7A 
avT9 uév év Égpotcuv ékrpédev porous: 
e ^ PR, d / 
0e O 9AXÓ' érewvr. ávríéraXov 0 XeuéNMgs yóvos 
/ N ^ , Ld [ 
BoóTpvos vypóv vw "pe kevomvéykaro 
^ ^ 
Üvnrois, 0 vravev ToUs raXavrópovs fporovs 
^ / ^ 
Ac70s, Órav c Nga0Qciw áyréXov pofjs, 281 
: / ^ ' 5 n ^ 
bTvov re MiÜqv vràv ka0' )uépav kakàv 
, , / 
0(0mciv, o0O. éoT. &XXo oáppakov qrovov. 
L3 ^ N 
.[ooTos Üeoteu orévóeras 0eos venyos, 
e b ^ , 1A EE) / » 
Goe Out Toürov Trà'yáÜ' àvOpeyrovs Évevw. 285 
N ^ e b // N 
Ka4 iarayeNüs vw, es éveppád» Aus 


270. 0pacvs 9e yAócco Wecklein ; 0pacós re (06 C Ald.) ovvarós 
P Stob. ; 0pac)vs 0é, Óvvarós kai Xéyew Ós écT! áv5jp Shilleto ; 0pacvs 
T' év ácrots DBadham ; see Comm. | 

276. Ovopa C ; ó TÓua P. 

278. 0 9" A0' &mrévr' üyr(éraNov Housman ; 00' A0' éri. rávrí- 
m&Xov P ; 00. $A0ev éri rüvriraNov C ; 0s 0* $jA0ev éri rávrimraNov vulg. 

279. mày Elms. ; mów P C. 

289. dmvov P ; bmvov C, a reading conjectured by Milton. 

284-997. bracketed by Dind. as spurious. 


C 
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pmpQ.  Oi04fe c' coe kaXoGs yer 08€. 





émeí vw jjpraa  ék mvpós kepavvíov. 
Zevs, és 89 "OXujrov Bpéoos àviyyaryev véov, 
"Hpa vw 1900eN' éxfaXetv àv. ovpavoü'  . 290 
ZeUs 0. àvreumxav15)oaO0', oia 0?) 0cós. 

ptas uépos Tu To0 x00v' éykvikXovpuévov 

»n/ » / ) ev , ^ 
ai0épos &Ünke rovÓ Oumpov, ékóiOoUs 

/ / 

Auovvcov " Hpas vewéov: wpóve 0€ vw 
Bporoi rpao?vai bac év ugpd Aus, 295 
Óvopa uerao T:)cavres, óTL Oed eos 

/, 
"Hpa «o0' oj)pevoe, cvvOévres Xoyov.] 

/4 , € A ej N N / 
pávris Ó 0 Oatuov 00e. ro yàp [Sakxevauuov 
Kai TO pavióOes pavruc)v To0NMN)v éxev: 

/ ^ » 
orav yàp o0 0eós és TÓ aj €XOr moXvs, 800 
Aéyeiv TÓ uéNXov ToUs peumvóTas ToLet. 
» / ^ N » 7 
Apecs Te uoipav peraXa[9ov exe wá 

N N 2m y » 3 MN / 
cTpaTOv *yàp év óvrXois Óvra kar vrá£eot 

/ / v / ^ 

$o/8os Óuezrronoe, vrpiv Xoyxms Ovyetv: 

/ N N & 9-3 N 7 *? 
pavía 66 kai roUr. écTi Avovícov vrápa. — 805 
ér avTOv ONreu kàmi AeXdíauv mérpaus 

^ / 3 
q]60vTa cv mevkaucu Oucopudov qmXáxa, 
BáXXovra kai ceíovra Sakyetov &á8ov, 
péyav T àv 'EXXáó. | àXN époi, llevOe0, 


"n 


Tr.Oo0, 

N N / » 7 5 vi » . 
U?) TÓ kpáros avxeu Ovvapav avÜpcorrouis eyew, 
199, 3v Sokgüs uév, fj 66 G0fa cov vocet, 311. 

^ / N N 9 5 ^ / 
$povetv Ookeu rv* TOv Ücóv O és yfjv Óéyov, —— 
kai orévüe kal fBáeyeve kai oTépov kápa. — | 
JC Bate 

irt ian TS op 






289. véov Ald. ; 0eóv P C. 
307. areókavoc C ; mebkout P. 





"o - 
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, | [4 / ^ , / 
oUxY 0 Aivvcos ccdpovety avamyiáa et 
^ N / ^ / 
yvvaikas és T?» Kompiw, àNN. év 7f) Ucet 315 
^ 4 N / , / 
TÓ ce dpovetv éveow és rà "ávT de. 
^ ^ / N N / 
roÜüTo ckoTeiv wp5* kai vyap ev (akyeUpaatv 
* 5» dg / , / 
o0c 1) ye ocdbpoev ov &ud0apnycerat. 
€ ^ A / / ^ / 
Opüs ; cv xaipeus, orav éieoOoctv TrUXauts 
N / , / / 
TroXXoi, T0 llevOécs 9 Ovoua pueyaX0vg 7r0Xs- 
^ 5 / 
KüK€ivos, oLjua, Téprerau TUO evos. 321 
BI VN N io iN K LO ^ A e ^ 
éyo puév o)v kai KáOpos, 0v cv OuayeAás, 
^ UNE / N / 
kucoQ T épedjroueo0a kai yopevaojuev, 
N N » 35 / 
T'0Mà, Évvopis, àXN Ojos xopevréov, 

, / ^ / Y el . 
KcOU 0couax1)0 € cOv Xoyov "revcÜeis bao. 895 
N d / / 

paíveu yàp es dy Ta, kovre Dappákots 
» ; 125 ^ 33e P / ^ 
d9 Xá[9ows àv ovT vev roUTOV voceis. 
[-] / ^ / , / / 
c 7rpéo (8v, GoiSov T ob karataxUveuw Xorors, 
^ 7 ^ y / 
ruuOv Te Bpoguov ocdpovets, uéyav Oeov. 
[-] ^ ^ / , 
0 Tal, kaXOs cot 'eipecias vapyveoev. 330 
» 3- e ^ NY / ^ / 
oikeu jeO* zv, ur) 00pate rÀv voópov. 
^ N / Xs ^ , N ^ 
vüv yàp vréreu re kat $povav ovóév dpoveis. 
, N N » € N a [4 N N 
kei ju?) yàp €o:rtv 0 eos obros, os cv drj, 
N N / N ^ 
Tapà coi XeyécÜo* kai kara rebOov kaXds 
/ / ET yz ^ N ^ 
6s éco Ti, XeuéNQ Ü (va Gokf) Ücóv Teketv, 335 
^ N N ^ 
"HAV T€ TUUM) TraVTL TQ) »yéveu Trpoc. 
CN N 5 / »y / 
opds róv AxTaicovos àÜXiov uopov ; 
^ , / / E , / 
0v ej0cvTOL CKÜXakes üs éÜpéraro 
OLeoTTácavTo kpeíocov  év kvvarníats 


. 9816. "This verse is found also in Hippol. 80. 
327. &vev ToóTrov P C; dvev rov 0cv  Burges ; dvev robrwv &c« 
Wieseler ; ávw&rcs voccs is suggested by Sandys. 
935. 2:péAm 0' Tyrwhitt ; ceuéNgs P C. 
3397. ' Akratovos P ; 'Akréwvos C? ; so in 280, 1227, 1291. 
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, / 5 / 3... , 4 
ApTéuiOos eivau ko,rácavT év ópyáguv: — 940 
^ M / / ny / / 
0 un TáÜns av* Ocüpo cov o éNye kápa 
^ die X. ^ ^ ^ h. / 
Kio j.e0 ouv TQ ed vuv O(8ov. 
, / ^ / 
ov uw) Tpocoíceis xeipa, [Sakyeboeus O. Lov, 
/ 
u99. é£ouóp£eu uopíav T?)jv a*?)v épol ; 
^ ^ $53 / / ^ / 
T]; O!]s O àvo(ías rOvOe rÓv OiOdakaNov 945 
Oiknv pérewu.  a'TeUyéro Tig 0$ TÓXOS, 
5 N N / ^ C5 (y 9 5 ^ 
éAOQov 8é Üükovs ToÜO , (v oicvoockorreit, 
^ / 5 / » 
poxXots Tpua4vou kavárpevrov éuraAav, 
üvo kárc Tà TávTa cvyxéas Ojo, 
N / i. / N / / 
kai oTéujaT àvépous kai ÜvéNXauotv uéOes* 
páNuora tyáp vw Or9foua, Ópácas ráóe. 351 
/ 
oi Ó àvà Tr0Mv aTeixovres é£vyvevaare 
N 7 / ^ , / / 
róv ÜnXoguopdov £évov, 0s éoéper vóaov 
kauv?v eyvvadfi kai Xéxym Xvpaíveraa. 
» / / / 
küvTrep Xáj9mre, 6éo juov Tropevbaare 355 
e 5 $ 
0c0p avTOv, 6s àv Xevoiuov Oíkns rvxyov 
/ N / , / 36 
Üávy, vwpàv Bákxevouww év OnBaus Lov. 
5 5 ^ 5 / 
Q GXérAw, os ovK oicÜa vro) vroT. ei Aóryov. 
/ ))0 M N P N ^ 
péumvas 1)09 kai piv. é£eo ros dpevàv. 
cTeixyopev T7jueis, Ká&ue, ka£avreoueÜa 360 
bTép re ToUvTOU, Kaírep Óvros d»ypíov, 
EXCA / S ) ) 4 
vTép Te T0Neos TOv Ücóv umóév véov 
Opüv. | àXX' Émov uot kic cívov (árkrpov uéra* 
^ ^ ^ N / 
veupQ Ó. àvopÜoÜv adc éuov, kàryo TO cv: 
943. ka Bakxeborevs 9' C. 
945. ofjs $9. Matth. ; os P C ; Tóv8e P ; r/vóc C. 
946. Oüknv Elms. ; óíxy P C. 
947. ro06. Musgr. ; rovc0 P C. 


948. rpwa(vov C ; rpualvgs P. Ald. 
959. é£co rós Dadham ; ée£éorms P C. 
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yépovre 9. aiaxpóàv 900 vreoetv* (To Ó. Opus. 365 
^ / N ^ N / 

TQ DBakyíce vyàp rà Atos OovXevréov. 

IIevOeUe 9' ovs ju) vrévOos eicoíceu Gópous 

TOls coict, KáOÓpe: uavrikT puév ov Xéyo, 

rois 7rpáryuacuv Oé* pupa yàp popos Xéyer. 


XOPO5. 


e'rpodi) «. 
122399 TÓTVG ecw, 370 
'Ocía 8, à Ka à yüv 
xpvaéav vrTépuva $épeis, 
ráóe IIevécos àiets ; : 
áleig 9UX| 0c (AV 
UBpw és TÓV Bpópuov, 375 
TÓV. | Xeuéxas, TÓv Tüpà kaXNia Teddvots 
| eódponóvaus Oaíuova TpOrov jakápov; Os 
TáO EXeb 
idc eet TÉ yOpols 
uerá T a0Xo0 yeMiaat 380 
ámomaQcaí Te pepijwas, OTÜTAV Bórpvos 27 
yávos év SGavri- i Geóv, 
Kia codópous 9. év ÜaXíau áy8pásw xparip 


UTVOV ápdiáNNg. 


üvTi.o Trpo!) «. 
àxaMvev caTojUrov 385 


965. Yépovre C ; yépovres E. 

972. xpvaéav Matth. ; xpcea P C ; xpvaéa rrrépv*y, $épec Thomp- 
son, who compares Here. Fur. 653 7rrepois $opeíca 0c. 

.984. üpdáXNq Barnes ; áus«Bá^y P C, which omit one of AA 


just as in 1060 one of cc is Miu 
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, / 31. 3 / 
àVOUov T Gdpocvvas 
N / / 
TÓ TÉéNos Ova TVY(a* 
0 06 Tüs àcvxías 
Bioros kai TÓ Ppovetv 
/ 
4c áXNevTOv T€ uéveL 390 
kai Évvéxyeu ÓcpaTa* Tópocw tyàp Ojos 
€ ^ » ^ TE 
a(Üépa vaiovres opàgtv Tà (9poràv obpavíOan. 
TÓ coQóv Ó. ov codía, 395 
/ N N ^ 
TO T€ ju) ÜÓvarà $poveiv 


fpaxy/s aiv: émi Tobro Oé Tw üv peyáXa, . 


ÓLOK(V TÀ mapovr OUXL degol i 

pauvopévoyv oio€ TpÓ'T'OL Ka ka.co[3oUNov Tap. 

épuovye Doróv: 402 
oTpoo1 B. 


ee e / ^ / 
ucoipav 7rori Kurrpov, 
vücov Tüs Adpoóíras, 
év à OeXÉ(dpoves véuovrau Ovavroicuv "Epores, 


ILádov, &v 0' éxaróooyot 406 

Bapfápov "rorauo) poat | 
/ » » : 

kapTriGovcu àvop[9pov. 2 


391. 6pes Stob. ; GÀX Ouces P. C, which, ignoring the metre, as 
usual, present a familiar collocation of conjunetions. 

396. TÓ ve jT] Ovarà dpovév Bpaxvs aiov. "This punetuation 
was first adequately defended by Sandys ; see Comm. . Commonly 
a colon is placed after $poveiv. 

397. éri roóro P C ; émi robrov Paley ; but this could not mean 

' in this life" ; it could only mean *in this mai's life. $épov Tyr- 
whitt ; pet iw Ua 

405. &y à Nauck ; iva P C ; tv oi Heath. 

406. IIáoov, &v 0' Ed. ; Ilá$ov 0' à» P C ; x0óva 0' ày with tva 
in antistr. vulg. m 

408. ávoppov Matth. ; ávouBpo P C. 
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oU 0 à kaNMoTevouéva 

IIvepía uovcetos &0pa, ' 410 
ceuvà &Xvrüs OXxyrov, | 

, FUSE 37 $4 7 / B / 

éxeta dy épé, Dpojue, Dpojue, 

v poBakyre óatuov. 

éxet Xdpvres, éxet 06 11000s- 

éxet 0€ Bákxauot Üépus. 0pryiáCew. 415 


&üvTwo Tpoo1 B'. 
0 6aíov 0 As Tas 
/ N E 
xaipeu uev ÓaXiauauw, 
duet "y oX8oG0Te(pav Eipyjvav, kovpoTpódov 
Oeáv. | 
(ca 6 ég re Tóv OX(uov 491 
TÓV T€ xeípova 60K éyeuv 
» // » 
OLVOV Tép^lriv QAUTOV. 
^ , "v" N ^ / 
pacet Ó d pu» rara uéXer, 
Karà doáos VÜKTAS T€ $Xas 425 
evaíova oia eir, 
"eoQày ó armé xs Tpamíóa dpéva re 
moo Tapà CE 
TÓ TAd0o0s « Ó TL TÓ davXóoTepov 430 
évópuce xpfjraí ve, ró0e To, Néyouw dv. 


409. o$ 9' à Sandys. Schóne reads o0 0' à, but the adversative 
particle àé is absolutely indispensable. See Preface to Second 
Edition, pp. ix-xii, where I have put forward Dr. Verrall's brilliant 
treatment of the passage. "The constr. is dye W ékeig. o0. PCgive 

ÓTov 9' à which violates the metre ; o0 0' à as a question Nauck and 
most edd. ; but the rhetorical question is perhaps out of place here. 

421. lod P €! ; ica» C?, 

427. mobày P C ; codóv Ald. «poma C ; map' ácmíón P. 

490. 6 rv rTó Brunck ; órvrep P C! ; àrc re C? Ald. 

431. Tó0€ Tov Aéyowp. &v C? Ald. ; év re Xeyotugv áv P. C1, 


ww 


/ 5 
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Ilev0e0, v ápea uev T1»8 Aypav. Typevióres, 
eb fv errépaprds, o00 &pávO óppijsapev. 485 | 
0 07jp à' 00. »uiv Trpáos, 000 UméaTace' 
dd 08, dÀX. QOcikev oUk dico - xépas, 

OUK expos, 000 iova£er olvexrüv yévuv, 

yéxàv 68 Kai Oelv cám dryety eere, 


"d 


epieve cgo TÓULOV eUmpemes roto UpLevos. 440 
icárya) óu aióoÜs e'rov, () fev , 0UX Góv 
m ce, ILep6£os 0,06 qu eme, río roals. 
c0 abc Bákcyas efp£as, üs cvvijprracas 
djs év óea uidit TavÓnpuov cTéyms, 
$poüBat y éketvat AeAvpévat Tpós ófyyábas 445 
ciipréen, Bpópuov ávakaNoUpevat cóv. 
abTópaTa Ó avrais ecu Die NOn T0085, 
KNjoée T ávijcay  Gipecp dvev Ovirjs xepác. 
ToXXOv O 00 ávi)p Qavuárov 3 het Tos 
és Tác Oe O»fBas cói 66 TÀXXa Xp? ni&eiv, 450 / 
IIE. aveo Oe- xetpáv Tob0 dv d pkvatv yàp àv 


438. oix Kirchhoff; o0? P C; these wrong assimilations are 
frequent errors in codices. 

440. evmperés P C ; evmrerés Nauck ; eirpemés Canter. 

449. àyo ce C ; ey ce F. 

447. moo0v P C ; Te0Qy Meineke ; but see Comm. 

451. patven0c. . . Gy PC ; xeipor Dothe ; C has gloss ro00' * épo0 
which is the index of the true reading and meaning. Prof. Mahaffy 
testifies after a careful examination of C that it has the stop « 
prima manu after palves0e, that is, that there is not merely a stop, 
which might have been inserted later, but that there is between 
palvea0e and. xev the regular space for a stop, and in that space 
the mark of punctuation. P has a superseribed conjecture Aá£vo6Oe - 
probably taken from 503 and plainly wrong here. Sandys aud 
most modern edd. accept Burges' ué0ea0e, for which I cannot see 
that there is any evidence. Certainly the writer of the conjecture 
Aátvs0e in P was sure that this was not the reading when he. 
hazarded a conjecture diametrieally opposed to it. See Üomm. r4. ^. 


VM m 


AI. 


IIE. 
AI. 
ILE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
AJ. 
IIE. 
A]. 
IIE. 
AI. 
IIE. 


466, 
468. 
469. 
415. 
471. 
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j » el , N e 25 ^ 
oUK éco TULV oUTOS OkvUs OcTE j éKkjvwyeitv. 

, x N N ^ 5 , » 5 / 
àràp TO uév cj ovk duopdos ei, Ééve, 
€ , ^ ? 9 yw , (2) y y 
cx és yvvatxas, éb ovep és OBas vrápe:. 

/ / A N , y el 
TA0KQjL.0$ T€ ryàp a' ov ravaos ov 7ràXqs vro, 455 
/ , N / / / 
yévvv Trap avT»V kexvuévos, Tro0ov vXécs: 
N N N / 
Aevuk5v 06 wpoiàv és vrapaakevrv éyers, 
^ N ^ 
ovx 7)Mov [8BoXatcw, àXN' vro ots, 

N , ^ 

T2)V AdpoO/rqgv kaXXovij Ónpopnevos. 
^ N "7 / e 5 7, 
Trpórrov uev ovv pou Xé£ov 00's €i eyévos. — 460 

b / , / ey , , ^ / 
oU KOjvros ovOcís* DdOuov Ó ejmetv TóOe* 

N ^ 5 ^ 
TOv àvÓeuo09 'Tu.OXov otaÜá vov kXoov. 

5 ^ N / / 
oi9, 0 TO 2pOecov doTv mepuBáXXeu kii. 
, ^ / , / / / 
évreUOév eipu, AvO(a OÉ uou mraTpís. 

/ N 
Tr0Üev 0é reXeràs Tác O üryews eis EXXáóa ; 465 

/ E 3. 77 Dore ^ / 
Aw,0vvcos 7s eicé(9go 0 ToU AL0s. 

M PELA , ^ e / 
Zeug 0 é&oT ékei Tuis, 0g véovs TíkTeu Üeoís ; 

^ Luis / / 
oUK, &XN. 0 XeuéNqQv év0áGe Ceó£as vyápors. 

/ N / ^ , 
vOTepa Oé vókrop o' ?) kaT Opp. T"Vá'ykacev ; 
e ^ € ^ N / » 
opQv opóvTa, kai 6i6octv Óprya. 470 

NAMUR ERN RETES QOSEL 9L LN » / 
rà Ó Opyv éaTi Tív iOéav ÉyovTá c0: ; 

» J'y 9 / 3€ / ^ 

&ppoyTr afakxevrownv eióévat (Sporóv. 
5 ^ 

éyeu 0 Ovgouv Toici Óbovouv cíva ; 

5 / 3 ^ / 5 » b) » 5 , / 
ov Üépis àxobcaí o, éori O. à£v. eiGévat. 

5 "m / ^^ 
eU roUT éki[90rXevaas, iv àkoDcau, ÜÉXo. | 476 
, / :) ^ 3..09f JH 5 / ^ 
acéDeuav àokobüvT Opyv éxÜatper Oeo. 

N N e ^ N N ^ ^/ " 
TOV Üeov opüv *yyàp dxje cadds, votos Tis ?v ; 
eicéQmo" Abresch ; e/céBmo' P C. | 
oük, AN 0s (0 C) ceuéNqs év0ÀO' E(ev£ev *yápuous P. C. 

C omits c". 


06Ao Victorius ; 0éNov P C. 
Tóy . . . f|v Musgr. ; róv. 0eóv *yàp óp&v $yjs caos olós ris 


jj with ev superscr. before $y5s P ; àv for 5) C. 
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A 
IIE. 
Al. 
IIE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
AI. 
ILE. 
AI. 
ILE. 
AT. 
ILE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
AJ. 
IIE. 
A]. 
IIE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
AI. 
IIE. 
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€ ^ » , , ) X. (3 /, 
oTrotos 3]0eN'* oük éyo "raccov T00€. 
roÜT aU srapexérevcas eU koUOev Aéyav. 

/ ^ "o ^ 
60feu rus apaÜet a'oáà, Xéyov ovk eO bpovetv. 480 
Lo ^N ^ 5 MS N / 

?)0es 06 "rpóra Ocüp. dyov TOv Oa(pova ; 
^ d » / /^CQ5 y 
Trüs àvaxopeveu [JapBápov vdÓ. Oprya. 
^ N / € y /, 
$povo)ct yàp kákiov | EXNqvov qroXv. 
TáÓ €D ye uAXXov* oi vóuot 66 Oádopor. 
Tà Ó (pà vókTOop 7) eO" ?uépav TeNeis ; — 485 
/ 
VóKTOp TÀ TOXNáA: ceuvóTyT €xeu aros. 
^ ^ / / 
TODT ÉS$ yvvaikas 60Xt0v éc' Tt kai caÜpóv. 
/ 
kàv "Hépa TO ty aia Xxpàv é£ebpor mus dv. 
OUenv ce 9o0vau 0et aoduourov kakdv. 
^ ) 
cé Ó àuaÜ0(as ye kácefBoüvr és róv Üeóv. 490 
e M € / » , / / 
ces Üpacvs o Bákxos kovk ayvjwvacTos Xoryov. 
ei. 0 v. sraÜety Óet*. Tí ue TO Oewóv épyáaer ; 
^ / ^ 
vpàrov uev à9póv BooTpvyov rej aéÜev. 
e N € / ^ ^ , 3 XN / 
(epós 0 "rAokajuos* TQ Üeo Ó avrov Tpédo. 
» / / / , ^ 
érevra ÜUpcov TOovÓe vrapáOos ék xepotv. 495 

, / 91 s ^ / / ^ 
avTOS p àdQaupoü: rovOÓe Awov?cov dopo. 

€ e f 2 ^ N / 
etpkraicí T. évOov oa cov $vXá£opev. 

/ 3. ^€ / SUECN ej , N ]4 
Aócei uu 0 Oa(uov avros, Orav éyo 0éXo. 

e ^ b) N bl / / 
Óórav ye kaXéogs avrov év (áxyaus oaÜDeis. 
^^ e € ^ 
kai vov à ráoxe TXgjc(ov vrapov opá. 500 
^ ) 
kai To0Ü 'acTww ; oU yàp davepós Óuuacív y 
éj ots. E 
E 5 / N 5 5 N bj N D 5 b] ^ 
cap éuo(* c0 O àce[9rs avTOs àv ovk eiaopás. 


484. P omits 8€ before 8uédopov ; the copyists of P and CO! were 
very ignorant of metre and quantity ; see 477, 490, 503, 669. 


490. c& . . . kàceflotvr' C?; cé 0" dua0las üceBoÜvr P O! ; y 
oUk ebcefloüvr' Elms. ; *ye róv áce(9o0vr' Porson Sandys ; a0 0veceBoüvT' 
Housman. 
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IIE. XàfvoOe, xaradpovet ue kat O1,8as 00e. 

Al. a$00 e u» 0etv owopováàv ov ccdpoocu. 

ILE. éyo 8é 8etv y! 0 kvpwrepos oéOev. 505 

, 5 » e/ ^ » e? CON » np e/ 

Al. Tow oic0 Ori 5s, ovO  Oopds oU0  OcTus 

er 

IIE. IlevOevs, 'Aya?us vais, vavpós 9 'Exíovos. 

Al. évóvorvyfjoa rovvou émwvr5Oetos ci. 

IIE. xopew ka0e(pfaT avrov ias TéXas 
áTvaiciv, Gs àv akÓTLOV eicopá kvédas. 510 
éket xópeve* rácOe 8. üe yov mrápet 
&aK&v ÉvvepryoUs 1) O.egrroMija opev, 

j) xXeipa, 6ovrrov ToÜ0e kai (9ópans krUTrovs 
vacas éÓ' iaTois OÓpo(Oas kerr1)00jat. 

Al. ore(youw dv: Ó T& yàp jq) xpeov, obTo, 

Xpeov a 515 
^^ b] / ^ 3: 1:34 5 e / 
vaÜetv: àráp rov vTOvÓ. ümoww' vfpioárov 

uérewcu — Atóvvcós | o, Ov  oUk eivai 
Xévyeus* 
e ^ N , ^ ^ , N » 
»)1às yàp àOueev ketvov és Oeaovs üryeus. 
5083. pe C?; uov P C1. 


505. o is inserted by Kirchhoff. 

506. ok . . . & P C; oix. . . &0' Ocris et Elms. ; o00' 0 ópàs 
Reiske; à ríces Schóne; 0 rv. (9s Dind. ; ox oic0' drí(wv o00' à 
Opas oU0' doris ei Wecklein ; ro00" Gor«s € Macnaghten ; ovk olo6' 
ür. (eis ov0' ópds, oUÓ' üoTris ei—with aposiopesis Munro ; à Báfes 
oU0' ó Opàs Cobet; I formerly conjectured áp'eicéri (59s on the 
principle that Pseudogreg. 279 has this rare word, which does not 
occur elsewhere in the dramas out of which he composed his cento. 
On this principle I still adhere to ápóg» in 1352; but I have 
thought it better here to present the corrupt text obelised. 

513. króTovs P ; krímov CO, which is probably a correction ; I 
give kr/Tovs on the principle Proclivi lectioni praestat ardua, when 
the hard reading is quite susceptible of explanation. 

514. sacas P ; cácas C. 

515. oUTov Porson ; oüre P ; ovr: C. 
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XOPO?., 
eTpod?) «. 
"AxeXoov Obyarep, 

/ , , / / A N , ^ 
vOTvv, evrápÜeve A(pka, av yàp év aaís — 520 
vore Ta'yais TÓ Aus fpédos éXafes, 
óTre unpd Tvpos é£ àÜavárov Zeus 


0 rekav 1jpracé vw, ráó avafjoácas, » 595 

"10, A0paj8', épàv àpoeva Távóe fá0i 
| vQoUv* 

àvaÓáve ce T00, O Báxywie, GO()Baw  óvo- 
pte." 

c) O0é u, & pákawpa Aípka, aebavadópovs 
am oet 530 


/ / , 
Ó.ácovs €yovcav év coí. Tí p àvaívev ; TL 
/ 
pe devwyess ; 
» N N , / y »/ 
éru va, rTàv fjorpvco0y Aiovícov xápiw oivas 
y 
eTL GOL 535 
^ / y 
ToU Dpojwov ueXroei. 


üvTwTpoo1] «. 


[otav otav ópyàv] àvaoaíve xOoviov 538 
/ , / / / M 

ryévos ék$s re Opákovros vrore IlevOevs, 

0v '"Exíov é$vrevoe x00vvos, 540 


5 N / , ^ f 
arypuerrov Tépas, ov ora poreuov, 


525. àvaoácas P C ; C has on fBpé$os and on ávag. a gloss ávri 
p4&s which means that the two syllables are metrically equivalent 
to one, but does not justify our giving ávafgócas with Nauck or 
&uBoácas with Dindorf. 

527. àvadávo Elms. ; ávadavà P C ; ávaóaívc vulg. 

538. On otav C has a gloss vepuwaóv ; see Comm. 
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oóviov 0' àoce yiyavr. àvríraXov 0eots, , 544. 

^ T NES: / N ^ / m v7 

0s € év fpoyow Tàv To0 Dpoguíov Táxa 
ÉvvdNei, 
N SPNUN 3.9.9 N » 7 » ^ 
TOv éuóv Ó évTOs É«eu Ócparros 10 Ü.ac orav 
ckoTíaus kpvTTOÓV €v eipkrais* écopás TáO , & 
Aus rat 550 
| 

Au0vvoe, coUs 7rpodrjras év àp(NXauciw. üvary- 
KQS ; 

/ ^ / » ^ , 
p0Ne xpvcoTa Twdáccov, &va, Ójpcov kar 

"'OXóyov, ovíov 9 
àvópós VDpiw kaTdocxes. 555 


éroós. 


T00. Nócas dpa ráüs Ónporpódov Üvpaodopeis 
Ü.ácovs, & Auvvc', ?) kopvbais Kwepvkuas ; 
Táxa Ó év rais vroNvOévópowciv "OXbyrrov 560 
ÜaXápnaus, évOa, ror Opdoevs kiÜapitov 
Éóvayev  Oévópea  uojcaus, fóvayev  O0fjpas 
aypoxras | 
/ 5 / 
pákap c lYliepia, 565 
/ 2:4 , » ej ^ 
céjerai a^ Eutos, T£eu re yopevacv 
üpa Baryebpag, TOv T Okvpoav 


545. 6s ép év Dobree ; 6s ue P C. 

547. C omits 9', 

549. ck. kp. €v etpkrais P C; it is easy to make this verse 
correspond exactly with the antistrophe by reading with Herm. 
ckoríauc. kpvmTÓv eipkrats ; but lonies « minori in anaclasís may 
correspond to regular Ionic feet. 

551. c ovs C ; càs P. 

554. 'OXopmrov Kirchhoff ; "ONvurov P C. . 

560. Tais . . . OanXáuaus Barnes; ras .. . 0aMápos P C. 
TroNvBévOpows'wy. C? ; moANvóévüpeaww C! ; moNvoévópoucw P. 

565. pákap Herm. ; uáxoup! P C. 
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AI. 
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O.aJàs ^ Afuóv | eiAwacouévas — uauváoas 
deu, 570 

Avóíav re, TÓV evOauuovías 

Bporois oXo8órav, 

TaTÉpa T€, TÓV CKAvOV 

eUwT TOV yopav UOacuv 

Ka XM ToL.cU Nvralvet. 575 

(e, 

KNbeT éqüg KM)ver avOds, 

(à Dárcyau, (à [Bákxaa. 

Tís 00e, ríe, vóÜev 00 0 kéXaóos àvdá y 
ékáNeaoev Evíov ; 

(0 (0, TTÀNLV. o0O6Q, 580 

0 XeuéXas, 0 Atós "rais. 

(C L0 Oce'ora, 0€co7rora, 

poXe vvv ápérepov és Üiacov, à 

Bpóguie, Bpojue, mé0ov xÜovós &voow móT- 
Vua. 585 

à à 

ráya Tà llev0éos uéXa0pa Owwrwá£erat 
T'eo?)uactv. 


. 0 Atóvvcos àvà uéXa0pa:. oéBeré ww. 


céBopev o. 590 
eiGere Aáiva kíooww éuBoXa 
O.áópoua rác ; Bpojuos áXaXá£erau a Téyas 

éco. 
ü&TT€e kepavviov ai0orva Xayráóa: 
cd Xeye ovudoXeye óopara YlevOéos. —595 
à à' 

585. qéO6ovy P C ; zéóov Elms. 


AI. 


Xt). 


A. 


XO. 
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^ , / »c2 3] ye 
TÜp ov Xebccoeu ovÓ avwydáteus 
/ e N , N / e 
XeuéXas iepóv ài TáQov, dv 
/ 
rore kepavvó[oNos éNvre dXoya 
Otov Bpovràs ; 
/ 
Olkere 7reO0ce rpojuepà acuara, 
/ / 
Olkere, uatvaoes: 600 
€ N » » / N » 
0 yàp dva£ &ve káre viOeis éreiw 
/, 
péXa0pa, rá&e Ais ryovos. 
BápDapow  vvvaikes, obres  érkmemMm»yuévat 
/ 
Qoo 
N / / , » , c » 
TpOs vréÓo memTOkaT ; Tjo0ncÓ, cs €oue, 
Bayiov 605 
O.aTuwa£avros TO levOéos: àXN' dy , é£avía rare 
cua, kai Üapoeire, oápkas | éfaueiyacat 
TpÓLLOV. 
"^ / li (4S 3. f 2 
€ $aos uéwyuo'Tov ziv eviov (akyeuparos, 
Qs éceióov dcpévy ce, uováó. éyova' épnuíav. 
5 , "a , / 5 e fca 5 / 
eis àÜvpuíav àdoikeoO', ")ví&' eiceme,ropnmv, 610 
IIev0éos cs és cxoTewàs 0opkávas srecobpevos ; 
A^ N » / / 5 , ^ 
TÓS yàp ov; Tis uou DvXaf Tw, e( cV cup- 
$opüs TUXos ; 
à&XXà "rás ?)NevOepeÜns àvÓpós àvoa(ov rvxov; 


596. avyátes Nauck ; avyáfe: P. C omitting one of two cc as 
in 1060. 

599. cópara Etymologicum Magnum and Schol. on Phoen. 
641 ; 0óóuara P C. 

601. Tri0cis C ; 7(0 corrected to r(0« P. 

602. C adds A«óvveos which is clearly a gloss. 


606. 8vamwá£EavTos . . . é£avíiao rare Schóne ; 0urwá£avros 0Qpa 
TevÜéwos àXN. é£aviorare P. C ; 0. rà Ilev0écs Ocpar, àAN. áviorare 
Musgrave. 

607. cápkas . . . rpópov P C; cápkas . . . rpóuov Reiske, 


Musgrave ; capkós . . . Trpópov vulg. 
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, N , / 5 , N t / » /, 
avTOs €féowo' éuavrOv paÓ(íes àvev Trovov. 
ov0é cov Évuviwre xeipa Oeauíowuwv év fpó- 
X009; 615 
^ N 00 b , N el / 
ra0ra kai kaÜ0bfpu avrov, ÓTL ue Oca eeu 
Ookdàv 
oUT &Üvyev oUO' 3Jra0' zv, évmrícw 9. éfoc- 
K€TO. 
Tpós d$éárvais O6 rabpov ebpov, ob xaÜQeipE 
7s yov, 
TQOe Trepi Bpoxovs éBaXXe vóvaat kal xXalis 
T'000v, 
Óvuov  ékmwvéov, (OpQra  coparos ocTáLov 
» 
«T o, 620 
xe(Xeciv  Oi00U0s 000vrae: TXMgoíov O' éwyo 
TGpOV 
e / » , N ^ ^ 
jovyos Üáccev 6Xevocov: év Oà TQOÓe TO 
/ 
XPove E N 
, N / ^ N 
àveríva£ éX0cov 0o Báxyos oua, kai unrpos 
TáQ o 
TÜp àvíw": 0 9, 6s éceióe, ÓopaT. al0ea0a. 
OokÓv | 
700  ékeice küT  ékeice, Óumaiv  '"AyxeXaov 
/ 
oépetv 625 
, / ej 5i 3 » 8 ^ CM E / 
évvér ov, üras O év épyqo Oo0Xos 7v pármv 
TTOVÓY. 
^ p, 
O.ap.eÜeis 86 róvÓe uóxÜov, cx éj.o0 srejevyoros, 
e / N e / / » 
(era, £ibos keXauvoóv ápsrácas Oouov éco. 
5 yp e / e » / 6ó 
x«àÜ' o BDpopuos, os éCuovye daiveras Oo£av 
— Xéyo, 


692, 0&mc ov P ; 08ccov C. 
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/ 2279 / , , / € M SUN ^ pp 
Daàc,,. évoigoecv kar avM)v: Oo O0 émi Tob00 


e / 

e punpevos 630 
^" 3 / N , pu e / 
7)cc€ kükévTeu daevvov a40ép, cs odátov 

éué. 

Tpós 66 ToicÓ a)rQ TáO dXXa Bácytos 

Avpaíverat: 

Oouar éppmtev wapuüte: ocvvreÜpávora, 

QT av 


A »$/ N N , / / 

TKpoTáTOUS iO0vTL Occ q40US TOUS ÉquOUS*. KOTTOU 
' Varo 634 

O.ajueÜeis Éíos mapelra,. — mpós Üeóv yàp àv 
àv?)p 

és áyqv éX0etv évOMumo : Tijevyos O' ék 
Bárcxas deyev] 

Ocpárev io "pos vpüs llev0ées ov dporv- 
Tícas. 

€ / ^ ^ ^ , / / 

às Oé jov Ooket, Nrode? yoüv  àp9UXA Oouev 


éco, 
bl / , 5 77213 e? / , 9-9 , 
€g 7TQOvormt QUTUX 7)&et. "b UICE ap €& 
TOUTOV Éépei; 

630. bác Jacobs; $3s P C ; $àr' has not been suggested, yet 
when we consider the simplicity of the Euripidean style it is far 
from improbable; $à7''a man'seems to me more Euripidean 
than $ácua; the neut. roó0' following emphasises that fact that 
the *man' was only a semblance. 

631. ai8ép' is supplied by Canter. "We can only suppose that 
by some curious oversight both the cod?ces overlooked this word 
which certainly comes from Eur., just as C overlooked the equally 
essential mapetra, in 638. 

636. I have thought it better to present to my readers the 
corrupt words of the mss than to put before them a con- 
jecture which however convenient has no real basis.  Bothe's 
djovxos 0' éxBàs éyco has been generally accepted, but I have not 
the least confidence that it comes from Eur. Now we have only 
to suppose that a copyist wrote gc twice over, and we have a very 


D 
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N 
paóíes yàp avrov olco, küv Tvéov Xm 


jieya.* 640 
)! ^ ^ , ^ , ^ / , 

TpOós coo yap àvópos dckeiv ocdpov 
evopryno (av. 


IIE. srézov0a Oewá* Owwrmédoevyé w' 0 £évos, 
0s QpTL Oeojuoís "jv karqQvVarykaa uevos. 
ca, €q. 
ec? » N [4 / / / ^ / 
00 écTiv àv)p: Tí TáÓe; TOS Tpovevrios 645 
/ ^ » ^ ) ^ » / 
oaíveu 7rpós oikots Tots épots, é£o BefBos; 
Al. ocrícov 09, opyf 0 vmóOes Tjavyov vr09a. 
/ , ^ 
IIE. zr00ev cov 9ecuà Owadbvyov &£o mepás ; 
Al. ox eimov ?) ovk 1]kovcas óru. Xvc€t ué TUIS; 
IIE. Ts; ToUs Xoyovs yàp écdépews kawvobs de(. 650 
Al. s r?v woXó[Borpvv djrmeXov jeu Bporois. 


IIE. oveíówas 07 robro Awov?oqc xaXov. 
AI X s We M ^ 3t s T 


IIE. £Xy9ew keXeUo vávra TÜpryov év kókXq. 
Al. -T(O ; ovx vmepBa(vovst kai veíxym Oeoí ; 


possible reading, és uáxmv éX0etv éróNumo'* e0xos és Bákxas 0^ üywv, 
' bringing victory to the bacchanals, I come before you recking 
nought of the (ruined) house of Pentheus.' Ald.actually has éróAw 
fievxos which would naturally represent éróXugo" ebxos wrongly 
divided. "The words e?xos és Bákxas are so closely connected to- 
gether, signifying a ' Maenad-triumph,' that 9' is not really out of 
its place. The thing to remember is that Bothe's reading though 
quite suitable to the context does not afford grounds to account 
for the fact that if the poet wrote 4jevxos 0' éxBàs éyó our mss 
give us 7jovxos Ó' ék Bákxas d'ycv, thus presenting, instead of a 
perfectly intelligible expression, words whieh violate the metre 
and are intelligible only on the hypothesis of a strange £mesis. 

641. àockev C ; dàpket P. 

653. kArjew Elms. ; xAóew P C! ; kXetew C?; a reading which 
makes for the theory (referred to on 235) that when the B«ccehae 
was first committed to writing the distinction between e and $ as 


well as that between o and « had not yet begun to be general and 


wel] understood, 
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3 N N ^ N e ^ / 
cod0s codos cv, Trjv à 6et o^ eivat c'odov. 655 
«^ ^ / mI M S7 - da / 
à Oct uàXic Ta, TaUT Cyovy €éQvv codos. 

5 ^ " 
Keívov Ó àkobcas Tpó'Ta TroUs Xonovs páOe, 
^ ^ 
0e é& Opovs vápeoTuv dryyeXàv TÍ o0 
€ ^ / ^ , / 
74ets 0é cou jevotpev, ov dev£ope0a. 


ATTEAO. 


ILev0e0, xpacvóvov vfjoóe OnBaías x00vós,660 
e Ust MM ND N (9 » 
5jko Ki0aupov écNrav, iv. ovmore 
^ / ^ ^ 
Xeukiüjs wi0vos àvetcav evayets (9oXai. 
e? N / N N / 
j«eus 06 vroiav Trpoo'riÜels ozrovórv Xoyov; 
Bárxas Torviá&as eiai0ov, ai TíjaOe vyfjs 
oloTpo,ct Xevkóv K&Xov é£nkóvrucav, 665 
e / N N / / » 
?uco dpacat coi kai roXeu yprtov, àva£, 
Qs Oecà OpÀcu Üavudrov Te kpeloaova. 
^ / 
0éXo 9' àkoDcat, vróTepd, aot mrappyaía 
/ MN ^ ^ / / 
bpáco rà keiÜev, 1) Xoyov oeiUXojueÜOa. 
TÓ yàp T&xos cov TOv ópevav Oé0owc , áva£, 670 
kai rovEUÜOvuor kai vo [3actXukóv Mav. 
y*x* e , ^ , b ^ » » 
Xéy', os àOQos é& éuo0 mávros cce 


^ N / 3 UN ^ / 
TOS yàp Owca(ows ovx Üvuobta0at xpecv. 


e d ^ » 8 / Bg ^ / 
0c Ó üv eimms oeworepa Pakydáv mépi, 
rocQóe uüXXov 'róv vroÜévra vàs Téyvas 675 


655. eodós Porson; cos et P C ; Porson's correction is probably 
right, but his citing Pseudogreg. 1575 coqós, co$ós o) 1s irrelevant 
because the Christus Patiens does not admit trisyllabie feet ; there- 
fore if Pseudogreg. had found ceoqós ei he was bound to remodel 
the expression in accordance with his own metrical principles. 

663. 86 qrotlav Scháfer ; 9' ómoíav P C. 

669. rà ke0ecv Drunck ; ráxeiüev P. C, another remarkable in- 
stance of their ignorance of metre. 
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Y / ^ / / 
yvva4£i rovóe Tf) ín mpoaÜ0jcopev. 
APT. ayexata uév Boa kyaT. dpri Tpós Xérras 

góc xcv vret£)kpitov, q)»(y' TINos 
akrivas €£ínou 0epuaívov x00va. 

opà 0€ ÜÓiácovs Tpeis vyvvauke(av opa, 680 
Ov "py évos uév AvTovor, ToU Oevrépov 
p)T»p '"Ayab9 a7, rpíirov 6 "Ivo xopo. 
n00ov O6 vrácaL a cac Trapeuévau, 

aL uev Trpós éXdrqys vóT. épeícacat dófiqv, 
aL 6 év Opvós $UXXoict 7rpós 7réüc kápa, 685 

| NS ^ / 5 t N N 
ek?) [BaXo0cauL acdPpovos, ovx os av ds 
Qvopnévas kpavrijpu. kai XoTo9 Nróoo 

Ónpàv ka0' vXqv Korpw "pnpopévas. 

e M ^ / , / ) / 

7) 91) 0€ pyryp GXoXvÉev év uéaaus 
cTaÜeica (8árxaus é£ brvov kwetv Oéuas, 690 
pvkua0" es Tikovae kepobópov [Soóyv. 

€ 5 b] ^ N 5 / ej 

aí 6 àmoDaXoUca, ÜaXepóv óupárov Urrvov 
av5tav opÜai, Üabw iOciv eükoo uas, 

678. For póeXxov Sandys proposes to read fóckev or uox0Qv. 
His chief objection to uócxcv is that it stands too far away from 
Boskfjuara, but the Greek writers are not nearly so sensitive about 
the order of words as we are. Surely we have something at least 
as strange in the order of words in 684 where éAár«s certainly 
depends on d$ófwv» not on vóra. See Comm. on 860 for more 
curious inversions of the natural order; and compare in Soph. 
Oed. R. 1251, xómcs uév ék rOvÓ' obkér' ol ümóNNvTav; O.C. 1427, 
rís 06 ToNwüce. kNócv | rà ToÜÓ' éreoQav TàvOpós ; Perhaps the best 
instance in |Greek of a violent Agyperbaton is Ar. Thesm. 811 ov5* 
àv kXéjaca »yvvi; £ebyev karà mevrükovra ráXavra | és mÓMv €X8ot 
TÓy Óq«pocíov 'nor would a lady ride n her chariot to the town 


after pilfertng the public exchequer to the tune of 50 talents.' 
682. rpírov C!; rpírgy P C?; here, it will be observed, C «n- 


corrected has the right reading. Hence we may infer that the 


corrections of C were not mere emendations of the copyists but 
represent the readings of other mss. 
688. fpqpeopévas C; Zpeuwpuévas P ; see on 658. 
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/, , / 
véat, TraNaiaL, mrapÜévo, T. ér. áCvyes. 
^ ^ / / 
«ai 7zrpora uév ka0etcav eis opovs kojas, 695 
/ 5 5 / , ej € , /, 
veJp(óas T. àveo re(NavO', 0caucw apárov 
/, 5 , / N / N 
cvvOeop éXéNvTO, kai karaoTíkTovs Oopàs 
Óoecv karetocavro Nypóouw vyévvv. 
a LN, / /89 ef / 
aí 0 dykáXaucu 6opkáo. 7) o kvuuvovs Aukev 
J ^ 
árypíovs éyovaau Xevkov éói0ocav vyáXa, 700 
/ N m ^ 
ÓcaLs veorokouts pac TOS ?)jv a TapryOv Ért, 
/ Jd , N 3. 9f / 
Bpéd Xerovcaus: évi 0. &Oevro kuaoivovus 
/ / / / 5 , / 
aTeÓávovs Ópvos ve uiXakos v àvOeo Qopov. 
/ / (8153037 , / 
0Upcov O0é ris Xafgo0c" éraucev és mrérpav, 
00ev ópooc05s $OaTos éxm 100 vorís: 705 
5 ^ ^ 
XXn 66 vápÜnk és vréOov kaOfjke vyijs, 
N ^ "uw. S ^ » / 
«ai TiOe kpvmv e&avk oivov ÜOeós* 
Oca; O6 XevkoO vróparos TrÓÜ0s Tapfv, 
dkpoucu GakTUXOLOL Svapóat xeova 
yáXakros éoquoUs eiyov: éx Óé kuaaívov 710 
/ ^ / » € / 
0vpoocv vyXvuketa, uéXvros éoratov poa: 
e , 5 ^ Ns N N ^ / 
ócT, ei mapija0a, rov Üeóv, Tov vOv Nrétyeus, 
b] ^ ^ » ^ , N / 
evxaioiv àv uerijM0es, eic i0cv Tác. 
/ / 
f£vv:)AQouev O6 (JBovkóXou kai vrouséves, 
^ / 
KotvQv Xoryev óócovres àXNXows ép, 715 
e s ^ / 359 / 
cs óe.wà Opàoui Üavuárov T érátia: 


694. ér ü(vyes Musgrave from Pseudogreg. ; re ká(vyes P C; 
there has been found a German to reject this certain restoration ; 
Usener proposes cf vyol T€ kügvyes. 

696. &pp.órov C; óuuárov P. 

698. Auxp.ómw Heath ; Mxudcav C ; Nxudcav vyévav P. 

/01. eropyàv (o: mrapráv Ep. 

708. móp.ros C ; móporos T. 

715. kowóv P; kawGv C, which latter reading Pseudogreg. 
seems to recognise in 2213 cos kauà mrávra Üavpárov T émáiua. 
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kaí Tis 7rMávys kar. dorv kai rpíev Xónav 
&Ac£ev eis &mavras, à ceuvàs m Xákas 

/ 5 / y /, 
vaíovres opéov, OéXere ÓnpaccpeÜa 

) 

IIev0éee  Ayav5gv unrép éx Baryevparov, 120. 

/ »» / , 9? 65 * » , 
xapuw T àvakrui Ücjue0Ü' ; e) O dfutv Néyeuw 
€8ofe, Üauvev 0. éXXoy(Couev dóflaus 
kpoNravres avToUs* aí 0e rv Terayuévqv 
ópav ékivovv Übpcov és Barxeüpara, ^ 
» , / / N 3 / 
laxxyov a0poc oTouaTi TOV At0$ yovov, — 795 
Bpoóuutov kaXotcau* váv 06 cvveBdákyeva' 0pos 
xai Üf)jpes, ov0tv 0 7v ükívgrov Opópu. 

^ 5:9 / / /, , 

kvpet 6. Ayavn m Xgoiov Üpeockovcoa pov: 

, Nw. 3 / 5 e p / 
«aro tem1)0no , os avvaprrácau ÜéXov, 
Aóxumv kevocas évOÓ' ékpvmrrTOUmv Oépas. 730 
JE IE / 5 / , M / 
7? 9 àvefjogoev, à Opouáoes éuat kvves, 
0npopnecÜ' àvÓópOv rOvO Um: àXX émeo0É por, 
&veo Ue, Üvpoows Óuà wepdv eA uévaa. 
€ ^ N ly / , / 
7)Heis uev. o0v devyovres é£gXvtayev 
Bakyav GT. O'/ypov, aL € VejuoJLévaAs Xov 135 
poc xois émijMÜov xewós dció)9pov uéra. 
kai T?)v p6v àv mpoceióes eUOnXov qrópuv 
pvkopévqv éyovcav év xepotv Ok, 
&XXat 66 OauáXas Ovedópovv orapáyuacuv. 


eiQeg O. üv 7?) mTXeUp 1) OiymXov éeuBaciw — 140 j. 


e / 94 19) N / MC N 
pun Togpev Qro T€ KQU KaTrTo*' Kpenao'ra 6é 


721. 06c0' Elms. ; 0Quev P C. 
7/29. éNNoxitopev C ; éXox. P, EE one of the AA as it .- 


omits one of cc in 1060. 


738. 8m Elms.; ó(xa P C; Oixa Scaliger, whom Sandy and 


many modern edd. follow. 


ix. tuf. 


/40. mAeóp Barnes; vwAebpav P C ; perhaps eióes óé mAelp v 2 






d 
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» , € , ) / , yx e/ 
eoTat vm éXáraus àvameQvppuév. aigaTt. 
ra)po,. 0. opio Tal kàs képas ÜÓvpuovjevot 

N / , / N ^ / 

TO TpócÜev éoáXXovro "pós yatav Óéuas, 
puptáct xeupóv árópnevou veavíóov. 745 
Üü&ccov 06 Oveiopobtvro capkós évóvrà 
, / - 
j?) cé £uvádrau (9Xébapa BactXelows opas. 

^ 3 e 953) , ^ / í 
XepoDa. Ó cT opwiBes apÜciaau Opope) 
Te0Lev vmoTáceis, ai map 'Accrro0 poais 
eükapTrov éefBáxXovat OnBaiev e TáxUv, 750 

"Toías T '"EpvOpás 0', ai Kiawpóvos Xéras 
véoÜev kaTqkrkacu, óo'T€ TTONÉLLLOL, 
éTreoTTecoÜücau, TávT dvo Te Kal KáTO 

/ e/ N , / / 
OLéDepov: Tprmatov uév éc Óopuov Tékva, 

€ / , , 5 » » , ^ el 

oT0ca Ó égz copots éÜecav, ov 0Ócouv rro 755 
/ b] 3 (N34. 97 , / / 

Tpoce/xeT , oUÓ. emwmTev és uéXav TréOov, 

OU YGXK0s, OU ciónpos emi óé Boapixois 

Tp é$epov, ovO ékaLev, ot O. Opryf)s Varo 

eig OT €x cpovv, oepóp.evot Bakxàv vro: 

e N N o / 3 5 ^ » L 
1: ue Oetvov v Üéau iOetv, àva£. 760 
Tàs pv yàp ovx juacce Moryyarróv [BéXos, 
ketva, 6à Übpoovs é£avieteat xepóv 
érpavpriCov kàmeverritov vyy 
yvvatkes &vOpas, ook &vev Üev Tiwos. 


TáNtv 6 éxcepovv 00ev ékívycav móOa, . 65 


747. cé Evvé&yac C ; 7) o9 £vvdiaus P? ; o0 £vváyac PH. 
/55. After this verse C (with of course its Paris apographs) 


fails us. 

756. After this verse we must either mark a lacuna or under- 
Stand mapfv a)vrais after c(05pos ; see Comm. 

758. &ékavev Elms. ; ékaíe0" P ; éxa 60" Bernhardy. 

701. ràs Barnes ; rás P. 
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4 3.29 , N ^ , ^D , ^ , 
Kpvas ézr avràs, üs àvi)k avrais Oeos. 
/ » L d / , ) / 
vijavro 0 aia, orayova 0. ék qrapníómv 
, / , / / 
Accco1) Ópákovres é£eja(Opvvov wpoos. 
N / 5 icy / 5 e/ » , " / 
TOV Oa(íuov oUv TOVÓ, OcTLUS COT , €) OÉoTOTAO, 
y / ^ C5 [d / 95 9» JJ T3 N , 
Oéxov q0Xeu T7)O, 6s Tá T XXX égTiv uéyas, 
» "cr 3. US e 37 / 
KQüKELVO act avTOV, (S €yo kXvo, 771 
N / » ^ ^ 
T))v Tavo(NvTOV GwrreXov 0o0vat fporois. 
»/ N [2192 , » / 
olyov O06 unkéT OrTos ovk Cow Korpus, 
3$ AN9" 9f ^ »065 , / » 
oUO QGXXo Tepmvov ovOév àvÜpovmotus ért. 
^ N ^ N / 
Tap[90 uév evmetv rovs Xoónyovs éXevÜépovs — 775 
N / e / 
és TOV TÜpavvov, ANN. Opes eiprnoerat: 
/ M ^ 
Au0vvoos 1]co ov ovOevos 0eóv édv. 
» f N9LLUS ^ ej ^ e / 
709 TOÓ Éywy)s, oce vrÜp, vor Tera, 
^ / / 
UDpwua Baryàv, *roryos és" EXXqvas uéryas. 
&XX' ovk Okvetv Oei: oTeiy ém  HXékrpas 
TTE 780 
/ / 
T'UXas* KÉXeve TrávTas ào7ri000o0pous 
5 ^ / 
UrTOv T àTavTüv raxvrroóov émeuDaras, 
ole / 
véNras Ü' ócou TráxNXovou, kai roov xepi 
/ 

AráXXovau vevpàs, es ésrioTpareugopev 
Bakxavciv. | o? yàp àXN. vrrep(9aXXeu ráOe, 785. 
^ / LAPCTS 

eb 7rpos yvvaukQv rewcouecO à vráo vopev. 
/ N 5C «5 ^ 5 ^ / 7 
Te(Üeu. uév oUO€v, TOV éuQv Xoyov kXvov, 
^ ^ N / : 
IIev0cÜü* aos 06 7pos oé0cv vráowxcov pos 
» ^ / 9 ue 5 b / ^ 
ov $»uu xptjvai a^ ómX. ératpea0au eg, 
/ / 
àXN' )cvxátew: Bpojuos ovx àvé£eras 790 
^ ^ zo 
ktvoüvra, Bárkyas evíev opov dro. 
, / 
oU uM?) Dpevooeus uw, üXXà Oéouuos vyov 


778. ojómTeroc Pseudogreg. 2227 ; é$árreras P. 
(91. kwoivra Canter ; kwoürvrt P. 
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ccce, TOO ; 1) ao, TráN v àvaeTpédeo Ov. 
Al. vou àv avTQ uüXXov 3) ÓvpoUjuevos 
Tpós kévrpa Xakritouus, Üvurós ov 0e. — 795 
IIE. /0jo:, dóvov ye 05Xvv, Govrep d£au, 
"oXvv Tapátas év Ki0aupóvos Tr Tvxais. 
Al. de/feo0e mávres, kal T00. aia pv, àovríGas 
0vpcoic. Bakyàv ékrpémeuw xaXiNárovs. 
IIE. à7ópo ye rQOe cuwremXéyue0a. £évo, 800 
0s obTe "rác ev oUre OpÓÀv ovyroerat. 
Al. «(v Táv, éT éoTiv c0 kavrao Tfjcat Táóe. 
IIE. Tí 0povra ; 9ovXevovra OovXe(aus épats ; 
A]. éwyo yvvaikas ó0e0p' ór Xov £o Oíya. 
» /^Q5 y / » ^ 
IIE. ojuow ToO 3505 O00XLov és ue unxavà. 805 
^ / ^ / ) , / / , ^ 
Al. oiov ru, cQca( o0' ei 0éNo véxvaus éuais ; 
ILE. £vvé0eo0e kowr r4, iva Bakyevnr. áe(. 
Al. xai u»v ÉvveOéumv Tobro yy , (o0, TQ Occ. 
IIE. écdéperé ow 8eüp Oma. cU O6 saca: 
Aéyov. 
NIS Ca | 810 
BovXeu e év Ópect ovykaÜOnuévas (Oetv ; 
ILE. uáMuora, puptov yye 6o)s xpvao coaOuóv. 
Al. Tí eis épora ToÜOe mémTOKas uéyav ; 
IIE. Xvzpós vtv eicíoouw àv é£ogvopgévas ;. 

801. 6s Musgr. ; cs P ; see on 235. 

802. à r&y Scal.; órav, a reading which illustrates two character- 
istie sources of error in P: a tendency to confuse o and c, and an 
ignorance of quantity. 

808. to 0. Musgr. ; éc7: P. 

814. Prof. Pahner would read Aaumpós for Avmpós, omitting the 
mark of interrogation ; and indeed there is much in the use of 
Aagmpós *evident,' unmistakable,' sometimes even almost ' violent' 


(Heracl. 280), which would justify AaurgGs é£.—'flown with wine 
wildly' or * beyond all disguise." 
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Al. óygws 0 iOow àv jOéos d co mtKpá ; 815 

IIE. c4 o0, ovyg y vv. éXáraus ka€5uevos. 

Al. XX éfwxvevaovoív ce, kàv éX0ys Xá0pa. 

ILE. 4XX  éuóavós: xaXós yàp é£eiras ráoe. 

Al. dyogev obv ce, kàmrvXeupi)a eus 080 ; 

IIE. ay' os ráywc' Ta, ToU xpóvov 0é cov $Üovó. 820 

Al. ereiXaí vvv áp xpo Bvaatvovs qrémXovs. 

IIE. Tí 07 Tó8 ; és yvvaikas é£ àvópós TreXÓ ; 

Al. jj ce krávocuv, ?jv àvp 0Q0fs éxet. 

IIE. e? y' etzras avT0, kaí vts €i ráxau ados. 

Al. Auóvvoos 9nuás é£cuovawoev Táóe. 825 

ILE. vs o)v yévovr àv à av ue vovÜerets kaXós ; 

Al. éyo eTeXÓÀ coe, Óouárov éac puoXov. 

ILE. ríva oToMjv ; ?) ÓrjXvv ; àXX aióos u exer. 

Al. ovxéri 0eari)s uawáóov po0vpos ei. 

II E. c Tov 06 Tíva $us áp Xpór epo BaXetv ; 

AI. Kp ms emi cO pai Tavaov ékTevÓ. 891 

IIE. 7ó Oebrepov 6€ ano TOÜ koc oV Tí por; | 

Al. srémXo, T0059pets* éri kápa 0. éorau urpa. 

IIE. 7) kaí Tt 7rpós ToicÓ. &XXo "rpoo€cew épuoí ; 

Al. ()pcov ye xeu kai veBpoU aurov. Oépas. 835 

IIE. o)x àv Ovvaiugv OjXvv évóovat eToMjv. 

Al. àXX Taiua 059cewT £vuBaXov PARE náxnv. 
816. y Ald.; à' P. | 
817. dns Pie rson ; 6éAqs P. 

820. &é cov $9ovà Nauck ; 0€ c" o) $0ovQ P. 

821. voy. Canter; wi» P. 

828. 4 Ald. ; 4 P. 

829. P gives ueváüwv, as in 661 and 1219 it gives kiepQv' for 
Ko«pàv'. 

833. xápa Darnes; kápa P. 

837. aio 6foeus P, which cannot be right ; c0 ua05ce( Nauck ; 





ejas el £uuBaNQv Housman ; ; aiu jelcsi Wecklein ; aiu. Ülcecs 
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IIE. opÜds: uoXetv wp?) vpórrov és karacomqv. 
Al. codorepov yov 3) kakots 0npàv kakd. 

ILE. xai Os 0v &oTews eiu KaOpe(ovs XaQov ; 840 
.AL  08o)e ép5uovs (uev: éyo 9 «»ynoopa. 

IIE. zv kpetocov oce ur» *yyeXàv Bárcxas épot. 

, / 5 , » e^ ^ / 

&XÓcv *y' és oikovs àv Ooky) [BovXevcopat. 

Al. é&feorw mávTQ TÓ y égóv e)Tpemés mTápa. 
IIE. oTe(youw àv: 7) yàp óvTX. &ycov vropevaopau, 

7?) Toic'L coto vreícopau fovXeÜuaotv. 846 
Al. wvvaixes, àv?p és 80Xov. kao Tara: 

jEeu 06 Báiyas, o0 Üavov Oocev Oimv. 

Auóvvae, vOv cv épryov, o? yàp ei mrpócv. 

Tuo cÜ' abTÓv. 'TpóTa Ó ékoT1)cov Ópevóv, 

éveis éAadpàv Avocav: os Dpovàv uév e 851 

oU ju) ÜeNjon OfjXvv évóüvat o ToMjv, 

» N N / 3455 9 

apoam]e Tedoukos kab nyévovs €& aàpoevos, 852b 

» 5 , / ^ ^ b] ^A 

éfe 0 éXaUvev roD djpovetv évóvcera.. 

xpnto O6 viv yéXova  €nBaíow odXetv 

yvvaucojopdoov áyópevov 0v dores 855 

€x TOV ámeiXOv TOV Trpiv, aict Oewós Tv. 

àXN' eipt koc ov Ovrrep eis" Au&ov Xafgov 
dreicu, u"rpós ék xepotv karaodaryeis, 

IlevOe? vpocoddrov: yvooera, 06 Tv Atos 
Sandys, who compares 00e $óvov 796, but who reads ata. 05jceis in 
his text ; see Comm. 

849. "*yeXày Reiske ; yeAáv P. 

849. éA0ov y' Nauck, Sandys ; eA0óvr! . . . BovXebcoua. P and 
Wecklein ; éA0óvr' . . . BovXebaouev or éXO0Gv . . . BovAebcopa 
most edd. For àv P has àv. 

844. evrpemés Canter ; eimpermés T. 

852. 0cXom Ald.; 60eX$jce P. — After this verse should be 


inserted the verse from Suidas usually read aíter 836, where see 
Comm. 
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/ ^ ^ 
Atovvaov 0s vréDukev év TéXeu, eos 860 
/ 
Oeworaros àvÜpoyrow 0. ?yrworaros. 


XOPO. 
o'rpod. 


àp' €v avvvx(ois xXopots 
Orc ToTé Xevkóv 
/ C5 , / / 
v00 àva[Jakxevovaa, Óépav 
eis ai0épa. Ópocepóüv 865 
e *, [4 N ^ 
pirrovuc , 6s vef)pos yXoepats 
éuwraiítovca Xe(uakos à&ovais, 
2vie àv $ofepov yg 
Opa, é£o dvXaküs 
, / € N , (A 
ev7zrAékTOV UT€p QàpKvov, 870 
Ücicocov O6 kvvayéras 
Évvreivy Ópoóunua kvvàv, 
/ 5 , / 5 , ^ 
po x ous T OKvOÓpOouols T d&eXXais 


860, 861. 0$ . . . iyrtóTa Tros P Ald. Most modern edd. craving 
a verbal antithesis in addition to the antithesis of thought between 
Dion. as à god and Dion. as the author of wine and a factor in 
human enjoyment have re-written the passage, reading for év réAe 
some such words as év àreAet (Munro), évoráraus (Nauck), éyyeXGot 
(Meineke), àvocío:s (Dobree) ; and for àv0póowt some such word as 
cüvooüci, e/a'yoüct, evoe(Qo0ct, eUrpómoic.. — 'The worst of all these 
attempts (perhaps indeed the worst suggestion ever made on a 
classical text) is that of Wecklein who prints in his text 0s vé$vkev 
&AXépovs 0c0s | Oewóraros, évvóuow 0 Tyr«oraros (for which seeComm.) 
Perhaps the best suggestion which has been made for the correction 
of a text which needs no correction is that of Mr. Lendrum who 
for év réNe: proposes ei (or Q) 0éAer. 

873. ókvbpópors T' àcAAats P ; oxvópójors üáeXNàs Herm. followed 
by Sandys and most modern edd. 
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Ópoockeu reóiov 

TapamoTáguuov, àóouéva 

Bporàv épnuuiats 875 
ckiapokójuov T. €v épveatv DXas. 

Tí TO cod0v 1?) Tí TÓ kAÀXXLov 

vrapà, Üeàv tyépas év Bporois 

?) Xeip. vrrép kopvdás 

TOV éyÜpOÀv kpeíaoc karéxeuw ; 880 


eu 


N 
0 TL KG Xov díXov deí. 


üàvTio poo. 


€ ^ , 3x 
opuüTaL uOMS, &XNN Ojos 
/ NS ^ 
Tr.G TOV TL TO Üetov 
/, ^ 
cÜévos: àmevOvveu 6é Bporóv 
/ , , /, 
TOUS T QG/yvopuocvvav 885 
^ N N N ^ 
Tu OvTAas Kai uy) rà. OÓeov 
av£ovras £vv uawwopgéva Ookà 
H^ A UL [^ * 
/ N 
ipu. TeUovau Oé Tr0LK(NOS 
N / A 
Óapov xpovov 7r00d kai 
^ N /, 
Ünpoociv TOv dcemTov. ov 890 
^ / ^ / 
yàp kpeioaov rore TOV vojuav 
N ^ 
yvyvoo ew xp?) kai ueXeràv. 
/ N / / 
ioUQa. yap óarrava vopitetw 
/ 
(GxUv TOÓ Eye, 
e/ 5 » N / 
Ó TL 7roT pa TO OaLuLOvVLOV, 

876. ck. T' év épvyeow Ald. ; ox. 0' £pvecw P ; okwapokóuotó T 
£precw Nauck and Wecklein who quotes &GpomXoíroro from Iph. T. 
1147. 

8883. Tv was inserted by Nauck. 


887. 8okd Davies; O0ó£g P; cp. Aesch. Agam. 421 where for 
0ó£a. ede. now read with Herm. óoxalt. 
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/ 3765 z ^ 
TO T €V Wpovo quarpao 895 
/ 3X / / 
vopujuov aci $vaer ve vrepucos. 
/ N N ^ / N / 
Ti TO GO(QoOYV !) TL TO KYNXtOV 
vrapà, Üeov veyépas év Bporois 
?) Xeip' vrép kopvdoüs 
TOV éxÜpàv kpeíaac karéyetv ; 900 
/ 
ó TL KA NO0v oXov deí. 


érq0ós. 


, / N ^ , / 
evOa(uov p€v 0s ék ÜaXáacas 
» ^ / 3: 9 
éjvye xeipa, Xuuéva à. &kvyev: 
eüOa(j.ov O 0s ÜmepÜe uóxÜcv 
PIE » e 3 9 e 
éyéveÜ * érepa Ó érepos Érepov 905 
OX9c kai 6vvápec vrapt)NOev. 
pupíau 66 pupioLo tv 
3/19 3/9 » / e N 
ér eic éXTmiOes: a pev 
TeXevrOGutv év Oxo 
Bporois, aí 6. améfcav: 
N N 5» ^? e / 
TO 0é kaT ápap Orq fBioros 910 
evOaLuov, paapico. 
Al. cé róv wpó0vuov ÓvO. à 5) ypeov opáv 
/ / 5 , / / / 
[o7rev0ovrá T ào7o$0acTa. llev0éa Xéwyo,] 
&&uO. mrápoiÜe Ocpudrov, 0oÜnrí pot, 
N N / / » 
ckeviv vyvvatkós patváóos (Sákxns éyov, — 915 
puTpos Te Tfs ofje kal Aóyov kavrágkomos: 
905. érepa. Elms. ; érépa P. 
913. This verse was probably inserted in the interests of the 
construction by some copyist who did not understand the idiomatie 


use of cé . . . é&0. which is illustrated in the Comm. P has 
a TévOovra for oeí0ovTa., 


IIE. 


AT. 


ILE. 


AI. 


IIE. 


AI. 
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Tpémeus 06 Ká&uov Üvyarépev uopd) uà. 
kai uv Oopv pot Ovo uév 7)MLovs 900, 
0.ccàs 06 O»8Gas kai zróNcy. érrácTopov: 

X ^ € ^ / e ^ ^ : 
«ai ra)pos "Av TrpocÜev "yetaÜa, Ookets, 920 
kai cQ képare kpari mrpoovredvkévaa. 

, $ ^ SDN / / XN 5 
&XN. 7) ToT "100a OÓ9»p; rTeravpoca. yàp ovv. 

^ / D 

0 0eüs opapret, mrpocÜev àv obi eUpeviys, 
évo7rovóos "uiv: vüv O Oopüs à xp» o. opáv. 

/ / ^ SULEN ^ ) ^ / 
Tí Qaívouat Otyr ; ovxi T)v lvoüs oTácuw, 95 
j T?V '"Ayav«s écrávau, wuTpos y éufs ; 
a)Tàs ékeívas eicopáv 8okà c' Opóv. 
àXN' é£ &Ópas cov mXókaguos é£éo qx 00€, 
oUXY (s €yo www vmO pirpa kaOnppoca. 
» / 5 N , "d 5 » IN 
évOov 7rpooeuvov avuTrOV aàvaceciov T. €yo 930 
«ai Bakxiatov é£ éÓpas ueÜcpyuoa. 

, ) 3: UN e ^ e / z 
&XX avTOv "ets, ois oe Üepareveuw Lect, 
TÀNLV ep E noouer- aXX 0pOov kápa. 

Ir 

(Gov, cU koc'Lei* coi yàp avake(peo 0a, 85. 
COvaí TÉ GOL XaMoct, dus é£fjs TémAov 985 
G'TOXÍOEs UTO e upolat. Telvovotv a éOev. 
&dàq,oL 6okotct Trapá rye Oe£Lüv mr08a: 

, / 9. 3 ^ N / 3T se) / 
ràvÜévóe 0 ópÜOs vapà Tévovr Éyei mrémXos. 
7) TOU ue TOV cv "póTov ?»yrcet diXov, 


917. pope pia P ; nop$» uuà most edd., who do not. however 
correct à much more confusing collocation of cases 1n 684, because 
there no easy remedy suggests itself, while nothing is easier (nor 
more unscientific) than to change 4op? to uopei» ; Sandys rightly 
retains uopo5, Wecklein reads uopéiy. 

921. képare Drodaeus ; képara P ; képa re Ald. 

928. €6pas cov. P gives &£0pacoc (with another e superscr.) as in 
1060 it gives óco. for Occo ; by a similar error in 944 we find 
ape. v.v. for aipew vw ; by the converse error we have in 951 ráv 
vujdGv for rà Nvuàr. 


órav Tapà Xoyov acdbpovas Báryas lOns. — 940 
IIE. zoTepa 96 0jpcov Oefià Xafdov xepi, 
7) TOe, Bácyn paXXov eikao€:)00ga« ; 
AI. év óefià xpr) xápa Oefuo 7001 
aipew viv* aiv Ó ori ueÜéovqkas dpevóv. 
IIE. àp' àv óvva(uv vràs Ki0aupovos vTvxàs — 945 
avTaici Sákxaus TOUS €éjuois yours Dépeuw ; 
Al]. Ovvaw àv, ei 8ovXoto* às O6 vpiv $pévas 
ovK eixes Uryiets, vOv 0 €yeuws olas ae et. 
IIE. uoxXovs $épojuev, ?) yepotv àvao rác c 
&opv$ats vroB3aXev oov 1) Bpayíova ; 950 
Al. q?» e) ye rà Nup$ àv 0:0Xéo ns (OpUpara 
«ai llavos &ópas, évO éxyeu a vpi'ynara. 
IIE. kaXd&s éXefas. | ov oÜOévet vuenréov 
yvvatkas, élaraucu 0. éuóv kpvdro Oéuas. 
Al. xpovrer c0 kpiruw tjv ce kepvdOtjvat ypecv 955 
&A8óvTa O0XLov uáuváGwv kaTáackoTrov. 
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IIE. «ai u5»v 6okQ oos év Xoxyuais OpviÜas (s 
/ » / 2 e 
Aékrpov éyeaÜat duNTádrous €év épkeouv. 
Al. ob)xo0v ém a)T0 ToÜT ümocTÉéXXe: DiXa£: 
NyjNreu 0. tos o oás, )v cv ux) X 07js vrápos. 960 
IIE. «op4£e 8ià uéons ue OnBaías x0ovos- 
povos yáp eig, aUrÓv àvyp ToXjGv TÓGe. 
Al. gO0vos e? mÓXeos ToO vUTepkdgvews, novos" 
TOvyáp o. dyOves àvaguévovouw, oUs éxpiyv. 
e / N , S iugo N » 
Émov Oé: vrowmOs Ó eiu éyo coT)pios. ^ 965 
940, 941. These verses are added in the margin in P. 
952. IIavos Drodaeus ; kavós P. 
955. kpudbOqvac Ald. ; kpvo fva. P ; kpvBtjva. Pseudogreg. 


962. eg Ald.; ej P; Elms. would read abrGv» eig, but for 
similar want of caesura ep. 1125, Iph. T. 943, Hec. 355, Andr. 397. 


AI. 
A]. 
AI. 


AJ. 
AI. 
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eiÜüev 0. àmrá£e, o &XNos.. ILE. 7) rekobüo d ve. 
» / »y ^ PULS EINE A TA 
émío«uov óvra vrücw. | IE. ézi ToO. épyopgau. 
oepóuevos jSj£ew. — ITE. àpór«T éuz)v Xéyeus. 
év yepol uyrpós.  llE. kai rpvjüv pw àvay- 
KG eus. 969 
rpvoás ye ToLácO . | ILE. a£iov uév &rrTogat. 
Oewos cv Oewos kar Oe(v' épyeu qrá0n, 
oT o)DpavQ oTupítov eUp)oeus KkAéos, 
» E323 5 : ^ ^ e/ , € / 
ékTetv , Ayavm, yetpas, at ÓÜ' opooropot 
Kdáópuov Ovyarépes: vóv veavíav dryo 
/ , , , ^ / € // , , N 
TOVÓ €ís d'yOva puéyav: o vuecoov O0 éyo — 975 
N / » » , SEEN ^ 
kai Bpopuos éorai TÀXXa, 9. avTO o"uuavet. 


XOPO.. 
o'Tpodf. 
(re Üoal Aíccas kvves iT. eis Ópos, 
0iíacov évOÜ' éyovcu KáOpuov kópau, 
àvowcTpücaré viv émi TOv £v wvwvaikouiuo 
O'TOÀd, 980 


/ / 
* karackoTOov Xvcco0. 


. A 
paiváóov 
párnop TpG&'rá vw Xevpás ámó mrérpas 
^ / » 

7) a kOXoTroS OvreraL 
OokeVovTa, uatváciv 9. áàrvoet 
/ 
* Tí(s 00e KaOpeíov uaocT)p ópiópojov és Ópos 

» » 

0pos 6uoXev, 986 
éuoXev, o (9árxau ; 


981. The metre indicates the want of a syllable ; &okorov okórmov 
Fix; émi karáckomov Thompson and Wecklein ; perh. 7z;4epookórmov. 
986. ópiópópov Kirchhoff ; óptoópójov P. 


E 
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TÍS dpa vuv érekev ; 

H S ) e ^ » 
ov yàp é& aiparos ryvvaueOv edv, 
Aeaívas Oé Tiwos 00 3) lopyoóvov Augvacüv 

ryévos." 
(ro Oka Davepos, (ro Éubmbopos 992 
oovevovca Xawuuv 6uuwrat 

N » » » , / / 
rov àÜcov vouov  dOwxov "Ewxíovos -*yovov 


eymyevi 
&vTiTpoÓ1. 


0e dOLKQ ^yvo ) ' Opryá 997 
$ àÓiKq 'yvopa mapavouo T Oop*yà 
X x / 5, » / "^ 
cepi cà, Dákxv , 0pryia uarTpoós Te aás 
/ / / 
paveíca mpamíó,. mapakom o Te NMüuari GTÉÀ- 
AXeTaL, 
N , / e / / 
TAàV QVViKQTOV (CS KpaTT)0 OV Bia. 1001 
/ / » 9 , / 
yvejuav ocdopov  a0ávarov ampodoaocíc- 
vs és Tà ÜeÀv édv 
/ / NS » / 
Bporewov T éxew &Xvrros (9ios. 


993. Aewóày Tyrwhitt ; óa(ucv P Ald. ; so in 1014. 

996. yóvov P, which Elms. changed to róxov comparing 1016, 
but there is no reason why the poet should not have used a different 
word in each passage, as the ms represents him to have done. 

998. Tepl . . . c'às Scaliger ; epi Bákxu P ; mepi rà Bákxv Ald. ; 
Tmep| Tà (ákxwi py) ás uarépos Herm. ; mepi rà fákxv Ópyua TÀ 
narpós ás Schone; mepi rà fákxv Ópyiá Tre 0cüs uarpós Wecklein, 
who defends the position of the re by passages like $págev dXocw 
'IAtov 7' ávácracw Aesch. Agam. 589. Elms. would avoid the 
necessity of subjecting Oópyia to synizesis by reading ép'ya instead 
of it. 

1000. pavetoa Drodaeus; uaveica P. 

1002. vyvópav . . . Bíos Ed. adopting á0ávarov from Matthiae 
and fpóreiov from Schóne ; *yrojuav acopova O0ávaros &mpodácusTos 
eis Tà 0cQv &ov Bporelo r' &Exew &Xvrros Bios P. ; the change of dmpo- 
dácwros to dmpojaocisTws is really no change at all, so often have 
we met in P the confusion between o and « ; à 0varots ázpodáacuaTos 





] 
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rÓ cooóv o) $06óvo xaípe Onpebovaa, rà Ó 
érepa weyáXxa 1006 
R9» 73 5, QUON 

javép dyovTr dàei 

ézi rà kaXa jov, 

áuap és vókra T ebayoüvr. evcepletv: 

/ ^ 

Trà O é&fo vópuua Oíxas éxflaXovra  ruuüv 

0covs. 1010 
/ 

(rc Oíxa oavepos, iro £ubnoopos 

dovevovca Xawuuóv Ouawraà£ 

N » » » ) / J 

vOv  dÓcov  &vouov dOwcov ^ Exw(ovos TOkov 


'ymyevi). 


ér Q980s. 


oávn0. rabpos ?) roNUKpavos LOetv [6párov] 1017 

iymov TvpubXéyov opáa0at Xéov. 

(0, à Bákxe 070, Ónpaypéra DBarxüàv 10920 

[yeXÀvr. poco] mepífaXe fBpóxov Oavá- 
O'LAOV tyeXov 

ém. dryéXav meoóvra Tàv puauwváóov. 


Herm. ; & 6varois ámpo$acicros Sandys and Wecklein. Sandys 
translates his own reading 'life becomes painless if we keep a 
temper befitting mortals, a temper which belongs to mortal men 
who are prompt in their obedience to things divine' ; and Herm.'s, 
*'tis à painless life to keep a temper that is mortal and which 
amongst mortal men makes no excuse with regard to things divine.' 

1006. $0óvo Ald. ; $0ovG P. 

1007. $avép' &yovr' à& Fix, Wecklein, Sandys ; $avép' ióvr ác 
Thompson ; $avepà rGv áci P. 

1017. I have braeketed ópákwv ; see Comm. 

1020. *0*$p is inserted by Ed. ; (0' 6 Bákxe 0npa-ypóra (0mpa-ypéra 
Ald.) Bakxó&v.P ; 0*peypeóra Nauck ; 0npa-ypeóra Dind. Wecklein, 
Sandys. 

1021, 1022. yeXàvTt . . . pawá8ov Ed. mainly on the sugges- 
tion of Paley ; Bpóxov émi 0avácwuov à-yéxNav Dindorf. ^ecóvra P; 
mecóvr. vulg. 
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ATTEAO. 


à 6j , 0 Trpiv gro qUTUXets àv.  EXXá0a, 1025 
3ovíov ryépovTos, Óg TO "ymyevés 
Opákovros éa7rewp' deos év vyaía Üépos, | 
0s c€ oeváCo, 6o0Nos àv uév, 4àXN. Ojos 
[xpno rois. GobXois Évudopà và Geomrorów]. 
XO. T(ÓO éoTww; €x Bakyóv vt movbews véov ; 1030 
AIT. IlIevOeUs ÓXoXe, vrais "Exíovos TaTpÓs. 
XO. Ova£ Bpóyue 0cós 0cós aíveu uéyas. 
ADI. vs $59s; Tí roÜr 6€Xefas; ?) "ri Trois épots 
xatpeus kakdàs Trpágcovot OeavrÓTOLS, ryUvaL ; 
XO.  evát£o féva uéXect Bap[Bápows 1035 
oUKÉTL yàp 6eo uv vro oóflo T:)000. 
ATT. O»5Bas 9 àvávópovs 89 dyes ^ 7 
XO. 0o Aióvvaos, 0 Atovvcos, o0 Ofj8at 
KpáTos Éxovc' égov. 
AIT Éfvwyyvocorà uév cou Xv éz é£ewpryaouévows 
KaKoigL xaípeiw, & ryvvaikes, ov KGXOv. 1040 
XO.  évemé uoi, bpácov, rív( nopo Üvr9jaket 
&ówkos dOucá T ékmropitov àvüp; 
ATT  émei Üepamvas Tíjoóe OnBaías xOovós 
Avróvres é£é8muev ' Aowrrob poàs, 
Aémas Kilaupovewov eiaeBáXXouev — f^ 1045 
IIevOeós ve kàyo, 0eomróvyo yàp eiróumv, 
Eévos 0', 0s "tv moms "jv Óecpías. 
1029. Interpolated from the Medea, of which the inierpese 
was reminded by 1034 below. 


1032. "The repetition of 0eós (for the sake of the metre) is dia to 
Hermann. As arranged in the text the metre is dochmiac. 
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Tp&rov jév oOv Trowjpov (tojuev várros, 

/ 3$ -3 ^ N N / » 
TáÀ T ÉK Tr00Qv cvyn Mà Ka Ma as dro 
ga bovres, Os Opdjev ovx Opojuevot. 1050 
jv 9 dwykos djbikpnuvov, $6ac« OvBpoyov, 
vrevkaucu avo ktáGov, évÜa uawwáes 

^ , ^ ^ / 

xaÜ0fjvr éyovca, weipas év veprrvots róvous. 

e N N , ^ / , [4 
aí uev yàp avrGv Üvpaov ékXeXovrova 

^ / 5 ) y 

kuco Q kounT9)v av0is é£avéovedov, 1055 

e US ^ A. ^ 
aí 6 ékAwmoÜcaL grovKÜN. cs TrXoL Cvyà 
Bakxeiov àvrécXatov àXMNats. uéXos. 

M € / ^ €. ^ 

IIev0eUs à' 0 TMjuov, Ofjxvv ovy 0póv ÓxXov, 
»y ANE 5 LS re ^ e 
éXete roid4Ó * & Éév, o9 uév écrapev, 
ovk ét£ukvoüpau pauváócv óocots vo0cv: — 1060 


1048. ovpóv Ald. ; mukpàv P; ; X^onpóv Pseudogreg. 676. 

1049. ék To00v Pseudogreg. 1077 ; ; éxmoócv P Ald. 

1050. ópopev Musgr.; ópduev P. For the sequence of moods 
compare v. 807. 

1060. Occ ow vóbov Ed., who orig. conjectured óccow vóOwv, 
but now with Jebb and Sandys prefers üccots vó8cv ; cot vótwv P 
Ald.; P has made the mistake here attributed to that code (leav- 
ing out one in the case of double letters) in 236, 252, 5960, 722, 
928, 944, 1100, 1104. Some of the other conjectures proposed 
here are criticised in the Comm. They are all vitiated by the fact 
that they are based on H. Stephens' fictitious Italian codices in 
which he stated that he found óecov and uó8wv. The chief of them 
are ómo. uó0cv Musgr. ; 0ccows j4ó0ov. Heath ; 0cc0ts cov Herm. ; 
üsov To0À Elms. ; 0co. ua0eiv Scaliger. "To these may be added 
. such conjectures as gorpmuévov which Wecklein prints in his text 
and which does not even pretend to have any kind of authority 
fietitious or otherwise; georpyuévov can be scanned and can be 
translated, and I suppose that there are at least a dozen other 
words of which as much might be said, and which would have as 
good a right to stand here. 

I am gratified to see that Mr. Macnaghten, many of whose 
shrewd remarks on this play I have quoted, writes Classical Review 
vol. ii. p. 225 * The reading 0ccow vóücv seems to me unquestion- 
ably right ; there is nothing to be said for the reading oo: 
uó0cv.' ] have shown in Comm. that 9o. uó0cv is certainly wrong. 
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óx0ov 6 émeufJàs 7) Aármv vyravxeva 1 
(Qou, àv opÜOs uawwáóov aicypovpnyíav. | 
ro)vTeÜUOev 109 roO Éévov v( Óabp 0pó. 
Aaj9«wv yàp éXdáTms obpáviov dxpov kXáQov 
ka Tiyyev, ?yev, Tyyev és uéXav vré9ov: 1065 
kvkXobÜTo Ó' cce róÉov 7) kuprós Tpoxos 
/ / 
rópve ypadojevos vrepubopàv éXieüpójuov, 
os Kov Opeuov 0 Éévos xepotv dryov 
éka4um T€V. €s »yfjv, €pryua ovxyv Óvmrà pv. 
IIev0éa. 9' (pícas éxaríveov Otov &ri 1070 
opÜov ueOie, 0ià wepàv BXáarnu üvo 
àrpéua, bvXácccov p?) 'vaxavriceué vi. 
5 N 5 , 5 N 5 [1:9 ? / 
0p0» Oó és opÜov ai0ép' éaTnpitero, 
éyovca vorois 0eo7roTqv édruevov. 
&d05 06 u&XXov ?) kareióe uauváóas : 1075 
e N » ^ J / » 
ócov yàp ovo Oíjkos 7v Ü4ccov dvo, 
«ai TÓv févov uév ovkéT eicopüv maptv, 
, , 5 / ZL € N 5 / 
ék O aiÜépos ov:) Tw, Os uév eikáaat 
Auóvvcos, àve(9ógoev, à veávioes, 
» N € ^ b] N 5, / 3 
üryo TOV UOS KQjué Tàu T Opryua 1080 
yéXov TiÜÉuevov: àXXà Tuwpeta0é vi. 
xai ra00' du Tryópeve, kai vpós ovpavóv 
«ai yaiav éoT)pite ds ceuvob vrvpós. 
/ , ^n ^ 3r ef / » 

céynce 9 a(€7)p, avya 9 UXuuos vào 

1061. óxQov . . . 'A&Tqv Tyrwhitt ; 0x0cv 0' ém' éufiàs eis &Xá- 


rq» P ; és éAárqv Herm. ; 2) éAárg» Schóne Wecklein Sandys. 

1063. vv 0aop! P?; 0aÜüu' P!; 0avuác0' Nauck ; 0éau! Wecklein, 
who quotes 760 obmep ró Oewóv 7v 0éau iüciv, &va£. 

1066. kvkAobro Ald. ; kvkXoÜTa« P. 

1067. &xeSpópov Scaliger ; zepiopüv EXxet Ópójov P! ; £m P?, 
Ald. ; éAuoópóuov Reiske whom most modern edd. follow. 

1084. UAwuos Pseudogreg. ; eUAeuuos P ; see Comm. 
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QUXX' eiye, Ónpàv 9' ovk àv t]kovaas Bo1jv. 1085 
aí € ociv ?)y7v» ov cadoos eeOeyuéva: 
éoTqcav ópÜai kai Oujveykav kópas. 
Pose , / H Ss / 
0 0 a)0is émekéXevaev: as 0 éyvopucav 
^ N / / / 
cad$í) keXevauov Barxiov KdOpuov kopaut, 
s / N Ly 155 e 
7Eav qeXe(as exuTyT oUx jjccoves, 1090 
Tr00Qv € éyovcat CUVTOVOLS Dpopjpact, 
pijmmp 'Avyaón Evryryovot 0 opóc Tropot 
vácaí re Bákyau Ou O6 xeuuáppov vámrs 
aypnàv T ém:50wv 0coü Tvoatciw éupavets. 
Qs O. eiOov éXáTm Oeovróvqv édvjuevov, 1095 
Tprov uév avTo0 yepuá&as kparrau3óXovs 
éppumr Tov, avrírrvpyyov émufácat vérpav, 
üto.cí T. éAaT(vowcuv v)kovriCero* 
&XXau, 06 Übpoovs lecav Ov ai0épos 
llev0éos, oTóxov 6voTqgvov: àXN ovk tjvvrov. 
^ N e/ ^ / » 
«petoccov vyàp vvros Tíjs TpoÜOvuas éycv — 1101 
ka0fjaTo TX, aropía XeAyupévos. 
/ N dé 3 ^ /A 
TéNog 06 Opvivovs ovykepavvotüaa, kXá8ovs 
pítas àveavrápaccov àci)]pots uoyXots. 
, N N / / , , ce / 
émet 06 uoyÜov TépuaT ovk é£nvvrov, 1105 
1087. óp8ai P ; ópfà Wecklein in the sense of «they pricked up 
their ears,' which he defends by quoting Soph. El. 27 where the 
reference is to a horse. 
1090, 1091. I have defended these verses in the Comm. against 
the conjectures jog ova, (Heath) and 7rpéxoveac (Schóne). 
1096. kpoaracóXovs Pseudogreg. ; xporaBóXxovs P. 
1098. ófow T' Herm. ; fov 0 P. 
1100. Ilev0éos oróXxov Reiske; Ilev0éws 7' 0xov P omitting one 
of the cc as in 1060. 
1102. Xekqp.évos Musgr. ; XeAgouévos P. Ald. 
1108. evyk. P ; ecvvrpuuvobcac Pierson ; evvrp. kNáóow Weckl. 


1104. àveomápaccov; P omits one of the cc as in 1060, but 
here c is superseribed. 
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€NeÉ ' Ayaón, dépe mepuoráoat KÜkNQ 
7'T0p0ov Xáfdea0e, uauváOes, rTóv üuBármv 
0fp' às €Xojuev, unà. árayyeiNo co 
Xopovs kpvdaíovs. ai 06 pvupíav xépa 
vpocé0ecav éXár) kà£avéomracav xÜovós* 1110 
oYro0 06 0áccwv vró0ev yapawmeros 
mme, Tpos o00as pvpiots otpuoxypact 
IIevOeóc* xao0 ryàp éyy)s àv éuávÜOave. 
Tor) 96 wiyryp )p£ev (epía dvov, 
kai grpoorírveu vwv* 0 06 uírpav kóyunms rro 1115 
éppweev, ós vw vyvepícaca p) krávot 

/ 5 / N d / 
TMjuov 'Ara?5, kai Xéyeu mrapníóos 
JraUov, éyo Toi, wi)rep, eiui vrais aéÜev 
ILevOe)s, 0v &rexes év 80pois "Exíovos: 

» ) ^5 TN, ^ ^ ) ^ 
oikTeupe Ó c uiyrép ue, unóé rais éuais 1120 
ápapríauc. craióa cov karakrávgs: 
5j 9 àdpóàv é£weica kai uae pódovs 

, € / , , A 49. A M ^ 
kopas éMiaaovo , ov opovoto à xp" dpoveiv, 
, / / Ej »05 y / 
ec Bakx(ov kare(yer , ovÓ. érei0é vu. 
Xaj8oüca Ó wXévaw àpioTepàv xépa, 1125 
T'Xevpatoa Lv avTu9áca To) 6vaOa(uovos, 
área rápaev oov, oU vTO cÜévovs, 
àXN. 0 cós UL émreóióov xepotv. 

'Ivo 06 ràmi 0árep' e£eipyátero, 
pmyvóca cápkas, AjvTovóg T OxXos Te "rás 1130 
émeixe [Jakyóv: 7v 06 müc' ouo [8o7), 

0 u&v o Tevátov, 0cov ériyyavev vvéov, - 
1114. tepía Dobree ; iepeta P. 
1116. krávov Brunck ; xrávy P. 


1124. Bakx(ov Ald. ; Bakxetov P. 
1132. emevátev Ald.; oervyváfov P. 
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ai 0 "XáXaCov.  &depe Ó. 7) uv eXévmv, 
e 329 , ^ , / ^ hy 
7 9 lxvos avrais àpBUXais* vyvvoOvro óé 
TXevpai orapapois* "ráca O y aropév1) 1135 
^ / / II 0é 
xXetpas 6,eo a(pite a ápka, YevOécs. 
Keira, 66 xopis aja, TÓ uév vro oTUQXors 
cérpais, T0 O. ÜXNns év BaOv£OXo dofiy, 
» LA / ^ 3s. 197 
ov pàó.ov C9)TQnua: kpüra O àÜOXLov, 
e ^ 4 / ^ 
óTep XajBoUca Tvyxáveu uo)TY)p Xepoiv, 1140 
c£ac ém. dkpov Üjpaov cs OpeoTépov 
/ " N ^ / 
$épeu Xéovros Quà Ki0atpóvos uécov, 
Awroüc àOeX$aàs év xopotct uauvábov. 
xcpet 06 Üvjpa ÓvovróTju tyavpovpévy 
// » ^ » » ^ / 
T€UY€ov €800 TÓOVÓ , avakaXovca Bakvtov, 1145 
TOv ÉvykÜvaryov, vóv Évvepryármqv d»ypas 
TOv KaXMLvucov, ?) óárkpva  vundopet. 
éyo uév ov TiO. ékToO0ov T?) Évpopá 
deu, Aa Trpiv uoXetv 7pós 9ópara. 
TÓ c'oÓpovetv 0à kai céBew và àv ÜeQv 1150 
KK&NNLoTOV oijjaL TOUTÓ KaL coDoTaTov 
ÓvToictv eivau xpf)jua Toiat ypcopérvois. 


XOPO. 
àvaxopeva ouev Báxyuov, 


. 1188. &vébepe P Ald.; éMéyg» P; &ye, dép à uév oM . . 
yvuroÜüre 0€ | -Xevpàs Herm. 
1126. 9veoaípite Ald. ; 0eoQépife P. oápka P ; oápkas Ald. 
1137. eTódoAow Darnes; rv$Aois P Ald. 
s 1l14l. mac" Drodaeus ; mT75£ac' P. 
1148. T59' inserted by Reiske. 
/1151. ravTó Reiske ; y! aPró P. 
1153. Bákxvov Herm. ; Bakxeíev P ; Bakxetov Ald. 
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ava(9oáccyjuev Évudbopàv 
TàV TOÜ ÓpáovTos ékryevéTa IIev0éoe 1155 
^ N ^ N 
0s ràv ÜnXvwyevi) e roXàv 

/, / b] , N e/ 
vápÜOnkd T', érakrov " Atóav, 
éAa(9ev eUÜvpoov, 
rabüpov Tponynur?pa cvudopás éxcov. 
Báxxav Kaópeiaa, 1160 
TOv kaNMivikov kXewov éfempá£aro 
ée yóov, és Óáxpva. 
KQX0s àryov, év atari aTátovcav 
vrepu9aXetv xépa. 1165 
, 5 , ^ & , / e / 
&XN eicopo ràp és Oouovs oppo uévav 
IIev0éose '"Ayaíqv ugrép. év Giao Tpódots 
0ccois, 6éyeaÜe kópov evíov Oeo. 


1155. I have given the reading of P (éryevéra is the gen.) ; Ald. 
adds rob before IIev0éws, and it is not improbable that Ilev6éws or 
ToO IIev0éws is a gloss which has crept into the text. 

1157. érakTóv " AvGay Ed. ; 770v " Aióay P which I still main- 
tain is not Greek for 'certain death'; -ieróv "Aióav could only 
mean 'faithful, trustworthy Death" or *potable Death,' *death by a 
potion.  TEIIAKTON and TEIICTON are nearly indistinguishable 
in uncials in which K is very often confused with (c ; so that if the 
A of TEHAKTON were overlooked the word would be read TEUICTON. 
The only other conjecture which seems at all probable is that of 
Dr. Reid vicTóv "Aióa fa warranty (pignus or omen) of death,' if 
we are to adhere to words having the metrical value of zueróv | 
"Auijav. If in the absence of an antistrophe we allow ourselves to 
modify the metre of the ms reading, we can of course read 
Biwrrovióov with Tyrwhitt. Dr. Ingram's elegant xwecoxaírav (ep. 
1055) is too wide of the ms; and Mr. Macnicol's ézi eTów "Aca 
does not give a satisfactory sense. 

1161. é£emrpáfaTro P; é£empátare vulg. 

1162. «óov Canter ; »yóvov P. 

1165. qepiaAetv xXépa. was apparently read by Pseudogreg. who 
has év atari oTá(ovcav cioépew xépa. 1052 ; xépa epuBaXeiv Tékvov 
P, where rékvov is prob. a gloss borrowed from Med. 1243 rékvois 
mpocBaNetv xépa, a passage closely resembling this. 

1166. 8óp.ovs Stephens ; ópóuovs P. 
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AT'ATH. 
cTpodo1. 
"Aciáes Bácxat. | . XO. Trí ue op0ets o ;Tt 
AT. dépouev é£ ópéov &Xika veoropov éri uéXaOpa, 
pakápiov Ojpav. 1171 
XO. 0póà xaí ce óé£ouat Evykopov. 
AT. f£papqra r0vÓ ávev Bpóxyev o — o — 
u v — uo véov Air, 
os Oopüv rápa. 
XO. «ró0ev épuuías ; 1175 
AI. K;0apov | XO. ví Ki0aspow ; 
AT. xaredóvevoé ww. 
XO. rís à BaXo0ca vpora ; AY. épóv TO vyépas. 
pákaup. ' Ayavy kXgCope0. év Óiácor. 1180 
XO. rís; àXXa; AT. rà Káópov XO. rí Káópov; 
AT. yéveOXa 
per éué uer éué TobOÓ 
KÜvye Ónpós. | XO. evrvy5s y dO dypa. 

1169. The best conj. is Herm.'s r( w' ópo0íveis à ; but whence 
arose the corruption? Other conjectures travel still wider of 
the ms. . 

1171. 6fpav Plut. Vit. Crass. 33 ; 05paua P and Plut. Mor. 501». 
Above in 868 P has 07paua and many edd. correct to 65pav, but 
there the reading of P seems to be right. Further, as both Plut. 
in the Life of Crassus and Polyaenus vii. 41 make the adj. uakdpcorv 
it seems safe to make that slight change here. "They would not be 
likely to quote 4axápiov erroneously for uakapíav, though they 
might easily give wrongly ópeos for ópécwv, as they do in 1169. 

1174. Aw H. Stephens; Aéovros — o o — véov ivw Wecklein 
followed by Sandys; XAéovros uw«XoQóvov véov ivw  Macnaghten, 
who compares uxo$óvos in Aesch. Agam. 717. 


1183. Nauck; evrvxüs TáÓ dypa Pl; eUrvxets P?; ebrvxets rQO 
&ypg. Ald. 
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àvTuo-Tpoóf. 


Aérexé vvv Ooívas. | XO. Tí ueréyo TÀá- 


piov 1184 

véos 0  guócxos dpri. yévvv (im  xopvO' 
aT aNoTpvYa 

karrákoj.ov ÜAXXet. 1186 


vrpérev y, eoe 0p áypavXos $óf8y. 

0 Bawytos kvvayéras aodós codós 

avémq]N émi O5pa 1190 

TO)00€ uauváoas. 

0 yàp dàva£ à»ypevs. 

éemawets ; XO. dí O ; émauvo. 

ráya 6€ Kaóuetoi 

xai "rats ye ILevOevs uarép — AT. érasvéoerau, 

Aafjobücav d'ypav rávOe Xeovroováà 1196 

mepuccàyv | AL. mepwsoós. | XO. dyáXXe ; 
AI. yéyn0a 

peyáXa, peyáXa, kai 

Davepà TdÓ d'ypa kaTewpryac uéva. 

Oet£óv vuv, 6 TáXauva, o7jv vuegoopov 1200 

acToiciv drypav, ?)v oépova: éXijXvOas. 

OQ kaNMirvpyov dorv On8aías xOovos 


1186. 06ÀÀ« Musgr.; 8áXNe P Ald.; cf. lovNov karagáNNev 
Theocr. xv. 85. 


TIST. 
1189. 
1190. 
1195. 
1197. 


Kirchhoff ; mpéme *yàp GoTe 05pós &^ypasNov $óBo P. Ald. 
Bákxvos Ald. ; Baxxetos P ; co$ós cooós P. 

àvém. . . . ToU0c Herm. ; ávémqev émi 05)jpa. Tóvóe P. 
éravwéc'erav Ald. ; émoauvevoeraa P. 

mepuocày Brodaeus ; zepwcàs P Ald. 


1199. rà9" &ypg Nauck ; ráó' &épya P. Ald. 
1900. vvv Ald. ; »üv P ; so again at 1280; and with a similar 
neglect of metre iüere for io5re in 1208. 
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vaiovres, €A0e0', os lOyre v5jvÓ. d'ypav, 
KáGOuov Ovyarépes 0npós ?)v ?yypevcapev, 
oUK dykvuMgTois QeccaXOv oToyácpaoiw, 1205 
, / , N / 
oU OLkrVOLOLV, GNXà, Xevkor1)x eo tv 
Xeupov aka. kára kojrmátew xpeav 
Kai XoryyoTrovQv Opryava krücÜac pármv ; 
€ ^ N / N / , (7 
nj&ets 06 ravT) «eui vovóe Ü' eiXopev 
X.opts re ÓÜnpós àpOpa O.eiopijcapev. 1910 
^ N € / , / / 
TD pot TraT?»)p 0 mpéc us ; éX0éro qréXas. 
IIevOeis 7' épós vrais vo 'c Tw; aipéc0o Xa8ov 
T»KTÓÀV TpOs olkovs KMuuakov TpocaguDáocers, 
Gs raccaXevon kpára TpvyNOQois 708€ 
/ e^ / / 213 / 
AéovTos, 0v vrápeu Onpácaoc éwyo. 1215 
KA. Éézeo0é uot dépovres àÜXiov. Bápos, 
ILevOéos, éreo0e, poovoXow 60uov qrápos, 
o9 cua uox0OÀv pupíow Cyrüuact 


1905. &ykvAmqrots Nauck; dykvAwrots P ; both forms are pos- 
sible. The former is found in Aesch. fragm. 14 and a poet ap. Ath. 
534 E quoted by Sandys, who, however, gives the latter form. 

1207. xoprrátew P ; Sandys proposes ákovrí(ew. 

1209. Tróvybe Ald. ; ró0e P. 

12910. xepís Te 0qpós P ; some edd. object to the use of 675p0s 
which seems exactly the right word, *we have torn piece-meal 
(x«pts) the beast's limbs' ; Agave still thinks she holds a lion's head 
in her hands. Hence arose Wecklein's monstrous x«pís ré y! à0épos, 
which almost rivals éXMépors in 860. t appears that somewhere 
(he does not say where) there is a word which may be à07»50, and 
which is explained é7.óoparis, àkis, Oopis; so that x«pis d0épos 
means ' without a spear-point,' and Eur. uses an unheard-of word 
(if it is a word at all) to express a simple thought which many school- 
boys could put elegantly 1n half a dozen different ways. X«wpis has 
already been used adverbially in 1137, and the word as applied to 
physieal dismemberment is found in rpáxyXov o«yaros xcpis Tepv 
241, *sundering the neck from the trunk." 

1212. aipéo0w; aipéc0c P. 

1218. Tw««rày Pseudogreg. 1268 ; cmXexróv P Ald. 
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/ / C5 e N 3 ^ ^ 
$épo ToO ebpov év KiÜawpQvos Trrvxais 
0.aa TrapakTOv, kovO€v év rabTÓ TréOq 1220 
Aafdcv, év 9x5) ke(uevov Ovoevpér. 
7kovaa, áp rov Óvyarépev roNun)para, 
]0m kaT. doTv TeLyéov cac [Beffos 
GUV TÓ 'yépovT. Teupeaía, Bakxyàv Tépi 
TáMw 06 kápvras eis Ópos kopitopat 1225 
rov kaTÜavovra vaióa uaiuvaáóov Vo. 

^ ^ N , / $ / x 
KaL T?)V uev Akraiov | Apio éd "roTé 

2 5 , / ? £duM e 

rekobaav eiQov Avrovogv lvo 0 iua 
ér ài Opvpuots oie pom Asryas aOXías, 
T)v O eimé Tís uo, Ocüpo faiyxeíqo vro0L 1230 
aTe(yew '" Ayavqv, ovÓ áxpavT "kovcajev: 
Xevoco yàp avTíjs ONrwv ovk evoa(uova. 

AT. srárep, uévyio Tov ko,rácau TrápeaTí cot, 
vávrev àpíoras Üvyarépas ovreipa, nap 
Üvgràv: vacas eimov, é£oyos 9. éué, 1235 
j) ràs "rap. (a Tols ékAwrrotioa, kepicíóas 
és ueitov 1)ko, Otpas dypevew xepoiv. 
dépo Ó év eXévaucuv, os pás, TüO€ 
Aaj(8obca ràpi ela, coict "pos Gopots 
os àv kpepuaaÓr: av O6, zrárep, Oé£au wepotv: 

1290. vé09P; méco Ald. Hesych. has zécov: xopvov. But here 
we have nothing but an error like that whereby at 599 the Aldine 
presents ócuara for couara, while at 217 P gives eópara for 
óouara.  Dobree would read seoóv. 

1224. mép. P Ald. ; vápa Musgr. and vulg. ; but it is hard to 
see why the copyists if they found the easy cápa wrote down épt, 
which can only be explained by a subtle insight in Greek idiom. 
On the other hand, meeting in the archetype zépv: and not under- 
standing it, they would at once write down 7ápa. 


1232. avrífjs P Ald. ; avrz» vulg. ; but see Comm. 
1240. àv kpepac 0r P Ald. ; i&yxkpeu. Herm. ; but see Comm. 


KA. 


AI. 


KA. 


AL. 
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/ N ^ , ^ , / 
yavpojpevos Óé Trois éuois árypevpaot 1241 
/ / , ^ / AS 5 
KáXeu íXovs és Óatira: pakápuos «yàp et, 
^ / C5 / 
pakápuos 740v ToL.AO. é£erpryaa uévov. 
I] N ) e / » 5 ^ 
c TévÓos ov perpnuróv, ovO oiov T. (Oetv, 
/ / N , / 
dóvov raXaívaws xepoiv éfewryaagévov. — 1245 
N N ^ ^ / 
xaXov ro OD0ua karafBaXoDca Oaíuocuv, 
^ / ^^ 
emi Oaira OBas rácOe kapé mapakaXels. 
^ ^ ^ 5 ^ 
oljhoL KG.kQv ju€v "rpra gv, érevr. éuóv. 
e € ' EON ) / N b) 39x 3f 
cs 0 Ücós us évóikos uev, àXN. dyav, 
/ , ^ 
Bpoójuos &vaf àmceXeo' oiketos vyeyos. 1250 
e / N ^ , / » 
es OvcKkoNov TO vyf)jpas avÜpoxrow éov 
/ ^ X 
év T Ounpacu o kvÜporrov: ei0e vrais éuós 
N N / 
eUOnpos eim, uxTpos eikacÜeis poros 
e 9 , / // ej 
OT €v veavíauc,. OmBaíow &pua 
^ , ^ 5 N ^ / 
Ónpàv opvyvQT. | àXXà Ocouaxetv uovov 1255 
e ^ / 
oi0g T é€Keivos.  vovÜeroréos, máTep, 
N N ^ ^ 
coí T. éo Ti kàjuoi ju) codots xaípew kaots. 
28 / 3a $ 8 ES» cA » , $ X 
TOÜ OTLUV/ ; Tis avTOV OÓcüp Qv OYruv eis éunv 
/ e » N , / 
KGXéaeLev, es (09 je T)V evOa(uova ; 
^ ^ / N r2] 
$e0 eO: dporv5caca uév ot éOpácare 1260 
/ 5 / / : 
aNynyeaer Xyos Oewwov* et 66 Ói.à TéXous 
, ^ C5 339 N ^ , 3 £ 
€v TQÓ. dei peveir , év o kaÜéarare, 
^ / ) ^ 
oUK eUTvxoÜcaL O0fer oUvxL Ovovxetv. 
y NR 9 ^ E. NOE. x n f CR 
Tí Ó oU kGXOQs TÓOVÓ, 7) TL AvT»)pOS Cer ; 


1252. ekvOpemóv Ald. ; ekvOporós P. 

1257, 1258. eoí( T . . . ép?]|v Ald. ; coí T! éerw  rís airov OcÓp' 
àv Üyw eis éuiy» P ; cobarív* rís aóróv . . . éuty» Kirchhoff vulg. ; 
the question is, did Musurus invent a line, or did the copyist of 
P begin the verse commencing with covcrív, and then, having 
raised his eyes from his task, go on with the verse commencing 
with the very similar form o0 'crw. Il think the latter more 


likely. 
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KA. 
AT. 
IA, 
AT. 
KA. 
AI 


KA. 
AL. 
RA. 
AT. 
IA 
ex: 
KA. 
AU 
KA. 


AUS 
KA. 
AI. 
Re 
SUI 
ICA, 
AT. 
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^ ^ , , PAZ 3 
Trpóyrov j.€v és rovó ai0ép' O,uua cov juéOes. 1905 
, / / / , ^ ^ 
(€oUv* TL j4O0L, TOVO. éÉvsreirras eicopüv ; 
» py [d b / N , ^ 
€Ü avTos, ?) co, uerafBoNàs éyew Ookel ; !1 

/ ^ N N / ? 

Aajwmporepos 7) Trpiv kai OwreréaTepos. L^ «X 

N ^ ^ JaxS9 ^ ^ / 
ro 0€ 7rTomÜév T0 éÉTw cf) Nyrvyf) mrápa ; 

, 5 / ^ - 
ovk oi0q ToU7rOs TOÜTO, Nyliyvopa, Oé rog — 1970 
, ^ ^ ^ 
€vvovs, uerao raÜeica vÀv "rápos dpevóv. 

/ ^ io » ^ 

KXvois àv oUv Tt, karokpivav àv cadós ; 
e , / / NE. , » £ 
cs ékXéNQouai xy à pos evropev, grárep. 
és 7rotov ?)jMÓes oikov Upeva(ov péra ; 

^ 3.03 e , )7 A 
cTAGpTO p COcKas, oS Xéyovo , Exíow. — 1275 

/ 5 ^ ^ / 

TÍS OUV €V OlkOlS TraÍs €yévero c' TróG€L ; 

M ^ N N 
IIevOevs, éuzj ve kai vraTpos kowcovía. 

/ / ERA 
Tívos "rpocavrov Oijr €v árkáXaus exeus ; 

/ el 3 :. e / 

AéovTos, Os y éDackov at Ónpoyevat. 
/ 1 5 ^ A € / , 
cera, vvv 0pÜOs: jfpayvs o puoxwÜos eic- 
LOetv. 1280 
» / / / / f. 94-5 ^ 
éa, Tí Xevoco ; Tí jépouau TOO év xepotv ; 
» 3, "EN N / / 
&0pncov avTó kai cadoéoepov uae. 
Cou » » e / 3.9 7 
0pO jLéyuc TOV GAX'yos ?) TàAauvp yo. 

^ / / 
pv coL Xéovri da(verau "mpoaeucévan ; 

3 5 / 

o0, àXXà llevOécos 7) ràXawv' éyco xápa. 19285 

, / / ^ N /, 
Qjuo'yjuévov eye 7rpocOev ?) a€ yvepicat. 

/ » / ^ 9/335 5 
TÍSs €kTGvÉév viv ; TrOs éu. 7)MÜev és xépas ; 


1265. vcày8' P, again confusing o and v. 

1969. Tó9' &rv Ald. ; 760€ 7i P. 

1272. cadóóés heiske; cojós P. 

1273. ékXéAqo as Ald. ; éAéAgo uat P. 

1277. épmQ Ald. ; éuoi P. 

1984. mpoccowévac P. Ald. 

1287. tp 3]A0cv és Xépas Ed. ; éuàs fjA0es xépas P ; éuàs $A0' és 
xépas Ald. ; €uàs ?jA0ev xépas Elms. 


KA. 
AI. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
DU. 
KA. 
AT. 
KA. 
AIT. 
KA. 


AT. 
KA. 
AI. 


AT. 
KA. 
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/ 3 / , e , ) ^ / 
UoTQv aMijgei , 6$ €v ov kata qápet. 
£173 e / / J3 3 
Xéy', es TO uéXXov kapóía 7n, exei. 
cV viv Karékras kai kac(yvyrau, céÜev. —— 1290 
T0 Ó óXeT ; ?) ka. oiKOV, 1) TrOLOLg TÓTTOLS ; 
obTep Tpiv Akraíova O.éNayov kürves. 
Tí 6 és Ki0aupóv' 70€ óvoOa(uov 09€ ; 
, / N / / / 
ékeprojueu Ücov aás ve Bakxeías uoXov. 
"eis 0. éxeloe vív, TpóTQ kaTüpapev ; 1995 
P] / ^ / , , / / 
épárnre, Táca T é£eBakyevOn qoM. 
Auó0vvcos ?juás OXea * dpri navÜávo. 
e/ axe / N N » e ^ / 
UBpiw *y' v9puoOeis. — eov vyàp ovx yeto0é 
Viv. 
TO díXraTov 06 cO TD va00s, Trárep ; 
éyo uóMus TOO éfepevvücas dépo. 1300 
7) vrüv év &pÜpois avykekNguévov kaXàs ; 
X ze X os X * 
IIev0et 06 Tí uépos adpocovvgys mpoofjk éuífjs ; 
e ^ , / » e , / / 
bpiv éyéveO' Opotos, oU aéfiev Ocóv. 
Tovyàp Évvijdre mrávras és uiav BXámv, 
bus re TOvOe Ü', oe OioXéca, OOpove — 18305 
Küj., 00 TUS ürekvos àpoévov "ra(óov yenyos 
Tíjs ofjs TÓO épvos, 0 TáXauva, vg6vos 
alo«uo Ta. kai kákio ra, karrÜavovOÓ. opó, 
o ó!u àvéBXed', 0s ovvetyes, & Té 
/ " , 08 X6$, € TÉKVOV, 
roUuov uéXaÜ0pov, mató0s éf éufjs ves, — 1810 
/ / 5 N p N 
v0Xeu re Táp[Bos ?)aÜa* Tàv ryépovra 66 


1290. kactyvnrat Musgr. ; kxactyygro P; kkacvyvórg Ald.; 
KQ.G UyV?TO., "your two sisters, Ino and Autonóoe,' Barnes. 

1298. vBpw y' ; P omits y'. 

1809. o P Ald., with óv superscr. in P. The dvéGXemev of P 
and Ald. was corrected by Dobree. 


F 
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ovOeis v/9pi&ew 1]0eN', eiaopóv TÓ cv 
/ / hy »£e/ ) / 
kápa* OíkQv tyyàp à£(av éXáyfBavev. 
vOv 0 ék O0pov drtos ékBefBNrjaouat 
ó Káópos 0 uéyas, 0s ró Onfaícov vévos — 1315 
» , / p gZ 
éoreupa, ka£nunaa káXXoTov Üépos. 
5 / 3 279 ^ N N 3. 4 el 
O iNTraT àvÓpOv, kai yàp ovkéT àv Ojos 
TOV DuNVTárov Cuovy apiOujaeu Tékvov: 
oUKkérL nyevetov ToUOe Üvyyávov xepi, 
rÓv umQTrpos av0Qv rarépa mpooTTUÉe, TÉk- 
VOV, 1320 
Aéyov, Tís àOucet, Tís a^ àrudCev, nyépov ; 
Ts a") rapáa ceu kapü(íav Nv»pOs Ov ; 
Aéy, 6s koXáto TÓv àOkoÜvTá a', & mrárep. 
^ 92 3 / 2*3 , N / N A 
vüv 6 à0Xios uév eig, éyo, TX)juov 66 av, 
, N N / ^ N 7A 
oikrpà 66 uwyrup, TM9uoves 66 avyyovoi. — 1325 
ei €. éa rw Óoris Oaupóvov brepjpovel, 
, ^ C5 , » / e / *£ 
és ro00 àOp5cas Üávarov Tyyeía0o Üecovs. 
XO. T0 cóv uév àMyO, Kábpe* aos Ó yeu Olemv 
^^ N , / N 5 M X // 
Tis Tat00s à£(av uev, dNyewrv 06 aot. 
AT. à cárep, opás yàp rüp. Óóc« pereo Tpádm, 1330 
X X X X Ds es 


^ 


Luciani P55s- AakuigTOÓV €v TÉTDOAC LV Su RO 
V SCAM M edes ia * 
O.P. 1319 «s kat viv 17) OvoTqvos evAa[Bovpévg ; 
1313 mpós oTépva ÜOpav; Tíva (0€) Ópqvijaw Tpóov ; 





13183. éAápavev P Ald. ; éAáufav' áy Heath ; éAáufaves Herm. ; 
àv &XaBev áv Elms. 

1318. Tékvov Reiske ; rékvov P. 

1319. Ouyyávo P. 

1321. rís o' áówet P. 

1330, See Comm. 
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Schol.in Ar. et p) yop tOuov €AaBov eis xeipas pocos 
x x x x x x 


Plutum 90*. 


-* 


C. P. 1256  koaraoTácacÜat Gv puéAos o — o — 


AI. 


1257 xvvotca cápkas Ga eo é£e0pel/ápnv. 
1466 dép, à yepaaé, kp&ra rov rpuraÜA(ov 
1467 opas T pog appLóg opuev, €UTOVOV (?) 06 Tv 
1468 cp. e£&akpuDóoopiev eis óov Tápo. 
1469 Óà díXraTov vpóawzov, à vea, yévvs, 
x * * * * * 
1470 i0ov kaAbzTpg TyOe cv kpomro kápa.- 
1471 cà 9' aipóQvpra KO, Ka ri Xokur eva, 
1472 p£Àq 
x 


* * * * * * 
AIONYZOX. 
* * * * * * * 


1664 «is 0er T. 1)A0€ kal Aóyyov vDpia ara. 

1663 coíyap réÜvukev àv éxpfjv v]ku O0" vro. 

1667 xai ravra pev zérovÜev otros (évOikos). 

1668 à 0' a? zaÜetv Oe Aaàv (?) o9 kpóvo kaká. 
* * * * * ^ * 


1674 Auretv zÓAuv T(jvÓ. àvooíov puo po Tos 
1675 (ómíav) rTwovcas TQÓ. Ov ékrewav OCkmv 
ON LE 3 3 ^ /^GQ3 5 N 2i » 
1676 kal uumkér. éciOetv zaTQ(Ó * ov yàp evae[3és. 
* * * * Á* x * 


1690 avr0s Ó' à uéAAets m:)paT. ékmAijoew, dpáao. 


X X X X X X 
Opácov vevijoeu ueraffaNov, 6áuap ve o) 1330b 
éxÜnpuoÜeia! 0deos àXXá£eu rUmrov, 

^ »! » € / N / 

3v "Apeos éaxes "Apuovíav OvsyTÓs vyeycos. 
Óxov 66 poc xov, Xpno uos €) Xéyeu Acts, 

éXás uer dàXóxov, BBapfápev Tyyobpevos. 
Tr0XMàs O6 vrépoews àvapiÜOuo oTpaTeUpare. 1335 


1332. ' Apioviíav Ald. ; ápuorvías P. 
1333. Oxov Ald. ; óxyco» P 
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AI. 


AI. 


5.9 


a. 


AI. 


AI. 


AIT. 


AI. 


KA. 
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T0Xeus* Órav 06 No£(ov xpnajpuov 
O.aprrác ct, voa Tov dÜXLov TráAAV 

/ . N hy AE TA / e. f, 
cxnsovgi cé pns Appovíav Te pocerat, 
pakápav T és aiav aov kaÜiópocer [Biov. 

o P AL , N ^ N , N / 
raüT oUvxi ÜvnToU vraTpOS Ékryenycs Xéyo — 1840 
Au0vva os, àNNà, Zqvós*. ei 06 a dpovetv 
» , e , , / N N / 
éyvaO , ór ovk vÜéXere, róv Ais ryóvov 
evOawuoveir àv cUujuaxov kekToyAEvot. 
Au0vvae, Auaaopeo dá o^, 0 en kajev. 
OY" éuá0c0' "às, 0re Ó. éxptjv, ovk, joere, 1345 
^ / ^ 3 , 9.79 | Ro cte 
éyvokaj.ev TaÜT * &NX. éme£épyeu Xiav. 

N N N e m N N e , 
«ai yàp rpos vuv eos veros vBpiCopmv. 
ópryàs Trpézre, 0eoUs ovx opovo0a au DBporois 

/ / A e N , /d / 
TáMaL TáOe ZeUs oUp0s ÉTévevoev mra). 
aiai, 6é00krau, rpéc (9v, TMjoves dvya(. 1850 
Tí Oiyra uéNXe0' ümep àvaryka(íos &yeu; — 1850b 
€ TÉéKVOV, OS Es Oeiwvóv i]AÜopev kakov 
» y , € / / / N 
dpOógv cv Ó 7 ráXawa cvyyovot re cai, 
éyo 0' o TAjuev BapBápovs àoífopuat 
yépev jérowkos* ér, 0é uou TO Üéaarov 
eis EXX40 ayayeiv pwyáóa fáp9apov cTpa- 

/ 

TOV. 1855 

kai Tv "Apeos *raió  Appovíav, OápapT 
N 
éunv, 


1343. eU6auiovetr' üày Musgr. ; eb0nuuovoir' à» P Ald. 

1345. épá0c0' . . . mjoere Ald. ; éué0c0' . . . eiüere P. 

13505 is in P, but is omitted in Ald. 

1352. &p8qv is inserted by me to complete the line, because it 
seems to be recognised in Pseudogreg. 1701, à $íXos cs és 0ewà dms 
€A0€iv kakà | mrávras: küju' avrÓv avyyóvovs T' &pbnv éuovs. Kirchhoff 
proposes závres to make up the verse ; others $(Xa«. : 
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Opákcov Opakaívgs icu &yovcav dypíav, 
dfc "mi Bopovs kai Táoovs "EXNqvikovs, 
jyoUjevos Xóryyatctv, ovóé grava ouat 
KQK&v Oo TA/LOV, ovOé TOV karau[9áTqv 1360 
"AxépovTa 7rXeUcas ijavxos vevroopau. 
AT. co márep, éyo 06 o00 ovepetca deítoyua.. 
KA. rí uU aàpduBaxXews yepaiv, à TáXauva Ta, 
OpVLS ÓT' OS, knotva, TOMÓ y pos KÜKVOS ; 1864 
AT. soi yàp rpáTopa4, TaTp(6os éxcfef9Nnuérg ; 
KA. oUx oi0a, rTékvov: cyuKpós évríkovpos vraT)p. 


oTpodo1. 
AI. xaip , à uéXaO0pov, xat, TTpoG 
/ , / DNI SUN / 
T0MS* ékXeimro d émi ÓvoTVYX(a 
N , / 

bvyàs éx ÜaXáyuov. 
KA. orebyé vvv, à vrai, Tóv Apw'aiov 1370 

X * * s X X 
AT. crévopaí ce, vráTep. 
KA. "^ Kü'/yO G€, TÉKVOV, 

kai càs éGákpvca kacvyviyras. 


ayTuo-TpoÓ1. 


^ ) 
ALT. óOewwós yáprot TávO. aikíav 
/ »y N Y Eb s 
ALovvcos àva& rovs coUs " eig 
oikovs édeper. 1375 


.1357. óvocw Ald.; P omits the word; ox2w' Éxoveav dáypías 
Nauck, who compares Ion 992. 

1364. ópyus . . . kükvos P; Oprs ... moMóxpov Sandys; 
Opp . . . moXÓxpov Wecklein. 

1371. eTévopac Elms. ; cTépouat P. 

1373. yáprorv for yàp is given by Herm. who would insert márep 
to fill the lacuna in the next verse. 


v 
——&rm oar 
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KA. xai yàp éraaw«ev Oewaà vrpos ouv, 
5 y » y 3*3 / 
aryépaa Tov éxycv óvoj, €v Oaus. 
AI. xaípe, várep, jor. 
KA. xatp, à jeXéa 
Obyarep.  xaXemóOs 0 és T0Ó àv jjkoiws. 1380 
AI. yer, 9 vojwro(, ue, kao vyvyjyras 
(va, cup vyáóas NorópeÜ' oikrpás. 
» 3 ) 
€eA0ouut Ó  OTrov 
/ N 8 3. €. y S. 4 
pore Ki0aupov &y opáà puapos 
pire Ki0atpóv' óaaoww éyo, o" 23 
Py ww » $m 9 , / í 
[29 00. 0$pcov uvfjs àvákevrau: 
Bákyaus 0. àXXawct uéXovev.- 
XO. soXXai popoat vOv Oauuoviov, 
Tr'OXXd, 0. üéAar TOS kpavovau Oeoi, 
«ai Tà 6okyÜévrT ovk éreXéa 1, 1390 
TÀv 0. àGok?)rev Tópov q)pe Oeos. 
Tot0vO. àméfon .Tó0e mr pávyua. 

1377. àYyépacrov Barnes ; àyéparov P. 

1381. kae'yvijras Ald.; kaevyvijrovs P. 

1382. P has Ayyoje0' for Xqyóuc0', and 1391 sópwv for Tópov. 
Ald. gives Aye and ópov. : 

1384. pfe . . . piapós Schóne; the words é£wp' ópa are not 
found in P; other words have been suggested to fill up the 
metrieal laeuna such as £u' ioo: (Kirchhoff), but the prevailing 
similarity between EMOPAI and MIAPOX might account to some 
extent for the lacuna. The suggestion j'écíóo is not good, 
because an emphatie éué is required by the antithesis with éwo. 
The opt. would, however, be the more natural mood after &AQouu 


(sec on 1255). ; 
18387. gáxxais Ald. ; Gákxeuoc P ; Bákxac Madvig. 


NOTES 


1: Dionysus appears in his own character in the prologue, and 
recites the causes of his visit to Thebes. During the rest of the 
play, from v. 55 until he appears as Deus ex machina, (v. 1331), he 
assumes the part of servant of Dionysus and fellow-reveller with 
the chorus of Baechae. He is called 0 fgaxxe/s in v. 145, and 
0.uccrav in v. 548; but ó ákxos, v. 623, does not refer to the 
same person. In v. 623 Dionysus, still sustaining the character of 
the Baechant who led the Bacchae from Asia, relates how Bacchus 
(0 Bákxos) shook the house of Pentheus, and lit a fire on the tomb 
of Semele. In v. 629, feeling that his sudden mention of Bacchus 
might excite the suspicions of the chorus, he ascribes the phantom 
which appeared in the house of Pentheus to the agency of Bacchus, 
— but only as a probable conjecture, xà0' ó Bpójuos, cs €uovye $aíverau, 
0ó£av Aéyo. Again, v. 630, the same god is called Báxxcos. "The 
scene is in front of the royal palace on the Cadmeia, situated to the 
north-east of the city, so that in going to Cithaeron Pentheus has 
to pass right through the town. Close to the palace is the tomb 
of Semele—so close that, when Bacchus kindles a flame on it, 
Pentheus thinks that the palace is on fire. 

2. cíkre. The aorist Aoxev6etca and 7oré, indicate the past to 
which ríkre points as the moment of the event described ; cf. 
below, 705, and Suppl. 639, Kaavécws *yàp fjv Xárpuws üv ZeUs kepavrQ 
TvupTÓNe karaui0aXot, also Thuc. vii. 88, where the present and the 
aorist alternate with each other several times, xal ávaXauávovot T€ 
Tà ÜTa kal oi Zvp.  aicÜávovrau. kal émauGvicav' "^yvóvres Oé oi 
'A0nvato. Ór. o0 Xav0ávovct karéOevro máNw, and Soph. Trach. 359, 
965, éreiÜe . . . émioTpareÓeL . . . kreíveu e kai érepoe. 

9. The dative is often used for the instrument: when the idea 
of immediate instrumentality is to be excluded, óià with the 
genitive is used : exómet *yàp, á&mókpwsis Torépa ópÜorépa, Q Opüev 
ToUT' elva. ó$0aXuoUs, 7) 0U ob ópouev, Plat. Theaetet. 184 C. 

* Brought to travail by the levin-brand" is more fully explained 
in 88 ff. The nom. of áerpamTw»Qópo would not be áerpam'opov, 
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* borne by the lightning, but ácrpam»9ópov, *lightning-bringing,' 
so that àcrp. TÜp means simply 'the lightning-flarne,' just as zavoó- 
xov $Aóya in Soph. Frag. 186 means the 'torch-flame,! So in 
kuacooópois 0aNiaus, 9384, the subst. is personified and means *ivy- 
crowned,' the revelry being said to bring that which accompanies 
it. We should write vuw$ópov ü*ypav in 1200, not vucjoopov, and 
explain in the same way ; the * quarry' or prize of victory is itself 
called * vietorious, triumphant."' 

4. &pe(ew, to change, especially place, so áuelBew 0ópas means 
generally to /e»ve the house, but sometimes to enter it (Aesch. 
Cho. 571). 

ék 0coó would be £x 0eías pops in prose, 'putting off the 
godhead and taking a human form.' 

5. For vápeu followed by the simple accus. without eis cf. 
Tüpewt . . . Tmáyov, Cycl. 95 ; NavmrAMav mapov, El. 1278. 

6. kepavv(as, *thunder-smitten,' but xepavvóBoAos in 598. Cf. 
paTpl oov kepavvía, Soph. Ant. 1139. 

8. Trv$óp«eva, the smouldering ruins of her home, where still: 
lives the fire of Jove's bolt. It is slightly awkward to have two 
consecutive sentences in apposition to the sentence preceding them, 
but we are hardly warranted in taking $Aóya as a cognate accusa- 
tive after Tv$óueva, for Tíó$ew kamvóv, Hdt. iv. 196, does not 
justify ró$ec0a. kamvóv, the middle or passive of the verb not being 
found with a cognate accusative. And it should be observed that 
Tó$ovra would have suited the metre as well or better. "The 
accusative in apposition to the sentence is a favourite construction 
with Eur. It occurs again in this play at 30, 200, 1100, where the 
object of the foregoing sentence is in the genitive (cf. also Herc. 
Fur. 56, óvompa£ia fs . . . Tíxot, $iNov ÉXe*yxov. dyevüécorarov). 
In Tro. 128 the sentence in apposition comes before the verb, for 
which ef. Soph. Oed. C. 92, xépóm uév oikücavra Tois Ocüeyuévois. 
I mention these parallels because a kindly German review of my 
edition of the Z7'roades denied that a sentence in apposition can 
stand before the verb of the sentence with which it is in apposition. 
The apposition pó$acw always comes first, as in 224. For ér 
(Qcav $Aóvya cf. vvudütov omwOt2pos ér. mvelovra, kepavvob, Nonn. 
Dion. xliv. 128. 

9. &áOávarov — à0avdrov bBpiw eis 0vursv, cf. v. 524, mvpós e£ à0a- 
várov; Or, wndjing, cf. v. 1002 and note. "The latter interpreta- 
tion is to be preferred, the mention of the name "Hpas almost 
precluding the former. The token of the goddess's scorn is the 
tomb with the smouldering ruins which are described as ' Hera's 
abiding scorn.' 

10. &áBarov — 'hallowed.' Places struck by lightning were 
sacred to Zebs karauármys, and were called évqXécua. 

12. éyó, *but'twas I that mantled it all o'er with the cluster- 
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ing greenery of the vine. Dr. Sandys points out the antithesis 
between Cadmus and the speaker. 

14. * Having left Lydia and Phrygia, and invaded Persia, etc. 
Only yóas is governed by Acróv, the others by éreA0óv. | Bacchus 
was reared in Lydia and Phrygia, and when he reached man's 
estate invaded Persia, ete. "The Flor. Cod. omits v. 14. "The 
writer of it was probably aware of the mythical point just 
mentioned, but did not see how the required meaning could be 
got from the lines by a slight change of punctuation. The writers 
of both the codd. of this play are very awkward in the handling 
of language and metres, but are both (esp. Flor.) quite ready to 
correct, and both, probably, like most grammarians of the 
fourteenth century, well versed in mythology. 

19. The dative after zX/$pgys and its cognate words is rare. 
Elmsley quotes Her. Fur. 369. Paley, Aesch. Theb. 459, Pers. 
184. "To these add Eur. Or. 1363. 

21-23. This transposition of v. 54, as suggested to me by my 
friend Mr. S. Allen, still seems to me to be the best way of giving 
a construction and a meaning to the sentence. 4A line containing 
a principal verb is wanting here, as Paley saw, and this line is 
exactly the one required. It gives significance to the (otherwise 
otiose) concluding words of the previous line, iv' ety éu$avnus 
Oaíucv Bporois, and is itself quite otiose after v. 53. Moreover, it 
puts in due prominenee the essential fact that Dionysus is pro- 
moting his cu/fus in Thebes not in his own but in his assumed 
character, a fact which the poet thinks so important that he refers 
toit again at 53, though he had already mentioned it in verse 4. 
The Palatine codex (and therefore, perhaps, its archetype) was 
written in parallel columns. Verse 23 (uop$üw éuiw, k.T.X.) and 
v. 58 (Qv eivek', k.T. A.) were probably the last lines respectively of 
the two columns on the first page, and the former of these may 
have fallen out, and been inserted at the end of the wrong column 
—a mistake which would easily have arisen fróm the fact that the 
two lines closely resemble each other in meaning. "The 7' would 
have been added by a copyist to avoid the asyndeton.—éket, sc. 
in Asia. 

If we do not make this transposition we must either (1) take 
«áke? in the sense of there in Asia also, which seems to me in- 
tolerable ;. or (2) place verse 20 after 22, introducing the very 
unpleasing juxtaposition of 'EXMjrov vóXv and yfjs 'EXNqv(0os ; or (3) 
mark a /acuna—in other words, give up the problem. I cannot 
understand how commentators endure the tautology of vv. 53, 54, 
if they are allowed to stand together. An actor standing before 
the audience is obviously a man, not a woman ; in both lines the 
god tells the audience what they could not see for themselves, that 
he is à god assuming the guise of à man, but if 53 and 54 are 
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juxtaposed we must suppose Dionysus to say first, *I have assumed 
the shape of a mortal,' and then to add, *and it is that of a man" 
(not' a woman or à brute). Would those edd. who say that * ei0os 
0vgróv is not necessarily a human form' regard it as good Greek 
tosay that when Zeus wooed Europa in the form of a bull he 
assumed an eios 0v$róv, or do they think that any Greek poet 
would have so expressed himself ? 

24. &àyeXóAv£a, * Thebes have I first tanght the Baechic ery.' "The 
causal use of ávoXoA/(w 1s found. here alone, but we have óXoAó£erat 
müv 0Opa, El. 691; cf. also aPXeirau. áv péNa0Opov, Iph. T. 367. 
ÓNoAvy) ls generally a cry of triumph and worship, as in Med. 
1173; butin Tro. 1000 it means a cry of distress, with the idea, 
however, of appealing for aid, as in Med.  Xpoós, sc. a)ràv. 

29. Tiv &papr(íav Aéxovs. "Theusual construction is àu. Aéxovs, 
or 7?» roÜ XAéxovs àu. But the rule does not apply in the case of a 
compound phrase standing for a single conception, and therefore 
capable of being treated as a single word.  Paley's r7»9' for rij is 
therefore needless. Cf. ai $ces Bporàv, El. 368 ; 0 uü0os áv- 
0pómcv, Iph. A. 72. This word is a vox propria in Eur. for 
infidelity in marriage ; so e$áAXouac—to make a fase pas, cf. the 
following fragment from the Melanippe :— 


üXyvaTóv € eg T. 05Àv uuogev yévos, 

at yàp g'paAetaau Tag OUK égjaAj.évaus 
aig xos yvvoa£i kai. kekocvovraa ijóyov. 

Tails oU kakatguv ai kakat* à Ó' eis yáp.ovs 
ov8€v óokoUctv vytés avópáavwv $povetv. 


In the first line of the above, for the very weak ,ue-0év I would 
suggest uiem0pov, « charm for producing hatred, formed on the 
analogy of $í(XNrpov. —uíamrov, lewd, would be better than juoem0év, 
but the whole purport of the passage is the tendency which the 
bad fame of false women has to communicate itself even to the 
virtuous, and so produce odiwm against the whole sex. 

90. evexa. Here and elsewhere I give eiveka for the prep. 
and oreka for the conj. 

32. vy avTàs, eas ipsas, * those very sisters,' sc. dóeA$às unrpós, 
mentioned in v. 26, and contrasted with và» 70 05Xv eépua in v. 35. 

33. pavíaus, fits of madness, cf. Theocr. Id. xi. 10, Zparo 9' 
oU jJáXots oU0é póOq o006 kulvvois àXN. ONoats uavíaws. So Oávarot, 
violent deaths ; atuara, deeds of blood ; vókres, watches of the night. 

With verses 32, 33 may be compared Catullus, 4424s (1xiii.) 4— 


Stimulatus ibi furenti rabie, vagus amimis. 


For other imitations of this play in the Aífís see 506, 864, 987- 
990, 1056. 

96. yvvatkes. "This has been explained 'all who were adult, 
not mere zap0évo,, though the term cannot be intended to exclude 
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unmarried women ; cf. v. 694, véat, raXaual, mapÜ0évo, T' ér' á(vyes.' 
But I know of no instance in which «vv: means adult woman, 
whether married or not, as contrasted with zap6évos in the sense of 
yowng woman, whether maiden or matron. vv, as wife, is used 
in strong contrast to map0évos, maiden, e.g. Theocr. xxvii. 65, 66 ; 
but this is not the antithesis here required. I take the words as 
pleonastie —a// the female Thebans, every woman of them; cf. 
yvva4£t 0nNetaus, Or. 1205. This interpretation is further supported 
by the faet that Jma» not elgiv is used. Wecklein quotes as a 
similar pleonasm t70vs àXooópovs oi áé0Xa, T0occiv üpovro, Hom. 
1::-9; 194. 

38. Cf. Nonn. Dionys. xliv. 307, ópeacaAq mapà maocTQ. 

39. 8€ yàp, (this city needs must feel that she is uninitiated,' 
she must be 'taught a bitter lesson' of the consequences which 
will follow her neglect of Dionysus. Cf. 6e0s yeycs évóe£ouas, 47 ; 
ávaoalve, . . . ékQüs, 538 ; éyyvs àv éuáv0ave, 1118. 

46. Cf. Frag. 36 (Nauck), yAvketa *yáp uot $povris o0 iov, 
and see note on v. 358; render 'and in his orisons nowhere 
remembers me.' 

49. rày0évy8e used for rà évra00a through the influence of the 
verb of motion peraaTíac Tó0a which follows ; so we have xet6ev 
68ev for ketae 00ev in Soph. O. C. ; dAXoce eoi for dAXo8t óTo,, Plat. 
Crit. 45 B ; and Zndidem unde for ibidem. unde in Plaut. Cist. i. 1 
63 ; ex illo cubiculo ex quo for 4n illo cub. ex quo, Cic. Fam. vii. 1. 1. 

52. EvváVo, sc. udáxmr. 

55. &AXXà introduces an abrupt transition, or an animated speech. 
Clearehus (Xen. Anab.) begins a speech àAN' óóeXe uév Kópos (fiv, 
Now would that Cyrus were alive. 

59. rómrava. This is a necessary emendation of róurava which 
could hardly be shortened before P. Cf. Cat. Attis, 8, 9— 


leve typanwum, 
Typanm, tubam Cybelles, tua, mater, initia, 


where the last words seem to be a reminiscence of uyrpós éud 0' 
eUp)uaTa. 

62. mrvXás, fr. rrvx5. This, both here and in 945, is the correct 
form of the word ; not cTr/xas, which would come from r£. 

64. The Baechae whom Dionysus has brought with him from 
Asia, who form the Chorus, and must throughout be distinguished 
from the Theban DBaechae, now enter the Orchestra, singing the 
Parodos or Eníramnce-song. The part of the play previous to this 
is technieally called the prologue, whether it is what we should 
calla prologue or not. Aristotle, in his Poetécs, defines zpóXo'yos as 
uépos ÓNov Tpa'yqOlas TÓ TpÓ xopoÜ TapóO0ov; so that every Greek 
play has a prologue in the Greek sense, except when the play opens 
with the entrance of the Chorus, as in the Zesus and Iph. Aul. 
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of Eur, and the Persae and Supplices of Aeschylus. Eur. intro- 
duced the prologue in the modern sense of the word, to explain the 
cireumstances under which the action begins. Aristoph. ridicules 
the innovation, Ran. 945, ef seqq. 

65. 0oáto, 'I ply featly (lit. *hastily ") my grateful service." 

67. k&porov evk., * a labour of love,' Sandys. 

69. peAáOpois ékrovros, *let him begone to his halls, lit. *let 
him be out of my way in his home.' I have followed Elmsley 
in so punetuating this passage, which is usually given Tís geMá- 
0pows ; €kromos &cTo. | Dut a person who was in his house would 
not be in the way of the entering chorus, whose habit it is to call 
on all those who are in their path to clear the way for them. 
Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 354, eb0$mueiv xp? kátieras0au Totis Tuerépouwt 
Xopotauw. 

/0. rà vopuÜOévra, usually explained as neut. plur. *in wonted 
wise, used adverbially as eua in 157, where see note; but the 
participle suggests rather a comparison with rà Aeyóuevov employed 
in apposition in the sense of *as the saying is.' Hence the mean- 
ing would be *as is meet and due." 

/l. keAa8rjmco. The word which is in the mss is óur9oev, which 
the metre shows to be wrong. Probably it was a gloss which crept 
into the text. If so, keAa05ec would have been a likely word to 
be so explained. "There is no passage in Greek literature which 
proves satisfactorily the possibility of a short vowel before uv, so 
we may dismiss the theory that vuv4ow can in this passage have 
the first syllable short. Sometimes the supposed shortening of the 
syllable before uv occurs in a passage which does not necessarily 
demand a short syllable, as in Pind. Nem. iv. 83, where the syllable 
correspondiug to the first syllable of Üuvos may be long as well as 
short; and in Aesch. Pers. 281, where a short anacerusis may well 
correspond to a long one, so that we are not forced to scan the first 
syllable of ueuv2c80a.« as short. In other places the reading has 
suffered from the substitution by the copyists of a more familiar 
for à less familiar word, as ouvc0et for uovoóet in Agam. 990, or 
from the intrusion of a gloss, as vroAóuvacrov in Agam. 1459, which 
was probably a gloss on épuuváerevros, Heimsoeth's admirable cor- 
rection of épíóuaros in 1461. But it is not improbable that where 
we find instances of this impossible quantity with compounds from 
práoua, we should omit the v. "Thus if Eur. Iph. A. 68, óí0wo' 
éAéa 0a, Ovyarpl uvmaT)pov €va, 1s not altogether spurious, we might 
read uq9eT5)pcv, a form derived from uáoua, and rendered probable 
by the fact that uáoua. is à voz propria for marriage-engagements, 
as in Il. ix. 394, ILAevs 0v jio &recvra *yvvatká ^ye uáo a erac arós. 

/2. pákap and eU9a(p.ov may be broadly distinguished as mean- 
ing, the former objectively, the latter subjectively, happy ; 'blest 
is he who with joy in knowing the holy ceremonies liveth the 
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blessed life, entereth his soul into the revel-band, and worships on 
the mountains with mystic lustrations.'  6iacevera. is best taken 
as middle. 

85. koaTáyovca, 'bringing him home'; see the celebrated 
passage káre. . . . kará£e in Eur. Med. 1015, 1016. 

88. Éxovca, being pregnant with. Matthiae excellently compares 
Hdt. v. 41, kal 7) porépn "yvv] TÓóv Tporépov xpóvov ü&rokos éoüca TóT€ 
Küs ékÜmgce, ovvrvxíim ra/TQ Xpuocauévm' €xovcoav 0óé abra» àXq0éi 
Aóyq oi Tíjs émeX0oíoTms ^*yvvaukós oikTjou TvÜÓuevou GxXeov. Paley, 
after Musgrave (who, however, suggests 7ó0' &xovca), makes &xovca 
— oca, comparing kal TraÜT' €xovres kujTrov év àeykáNac, Ran. 704. 
But this is not à case in point, for the words are a quotation, in 
which one word is suppressed : yvxàs éxovres kvuárov év dvykáXNaus 
is the whole line, and the verse is generally included among the 
frag. dram. 4ncert. of Aeschylus, to whom Didymus ascribes it, 
though another Schol. attributes the line to Archiloehus.  Aris- 
toph., according to his usual manner, here uses éxovres as govern- 
ing vyvxàs—a word which his audience would readily supply. 
Moreover it is nearly certain that in that passage we should take 
Tiv» TÓMv as the direct object of Éxovres and entirely disconnect it 
from the foregoing verbs whieh are usually held to govern rij» móNv. 
The only valid objection to construing the sentence thus is the fact 
that then kai raür' would not begin the clause to which it be- 
longs. But Dlaydes in his excellent note on Ar. Ran. 704 shows 
that xai rTaÜ0ra need not stand at the beginning of its clause either 
in prose or in verse ; see for verse Ar. Ach. 168, Plut. 546, Diodor. 
Com. ii. 546, r4» écouévqv kal raÜTa uéToxov ToU fov; and for 
prose Hdt. i. 173, ii. 63, Dem. Mid. 533, Luc. Epist. Sat. iii. 35, 
éml kareamyór. kal raÜra TQ dáud$ope. In Eur. Supp. 165 é£v uév 
aia xóvats éxo governs ájríoxew. I believe the use of &yew — eivai 
to be wholly restricted to adverbs of manner, kaAGs Éxew, &vakàs 
&xew, etc., and to the quite different phrase, àudi éxew. |. Cf. Thuc. 
li. 81, where óià $vAakfjs— TeovAayuévws. See Aesch. Theb. 99, 
Xen. An. v. ii. 26. When Phot. explains éxovres' oikoüvres, he 
refers to the two senses of éxew xcopav, to be king of à country, and 
to live 4n dt. 

89. d6(voev Aox. àv., (she bare him cast untimely from her 
womb in the travail pangs of childbirth that the thunder brought 
on its wing.' Thethunderbolt brought on her travail prematurely ; 
cívcv is the objective and Bpovrüs the subjective genitive. The 
passage affords a remarkable example of the maintenance of an 
elevated tone, in a case where an inferior artist might have failed 
ludicrously. 

94, 0aAá&pavs. Ihaveaccepted Wecklein's 0aAágaus for 0aAáuos, 
influenced by the acute note of Sandys who points out that Aris- 
totle (epi Ümvov, 8 3) uses 6aXájm for a cavity of the body. Hence 
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it would be a very suitable word here for the thigh of Zeus where 
Dion. was to mature for a second birth (cf. ápseva vqóóv, 527). 1f 
we read 6aXáuos we should render * at once, in the very chamber of 
his birth," which is a little frigid. 

.98. kp. à$' "Hpas. Cf. àógov . . . ám" ávópàv, Soph. Oed. C. 
1584; kpvmTóv is proleptic. 

99. réAecav. This word and Motpa: are both voces propriae in 
dealing with an expected birth ; and for this reason we must ex- 
plain uotptótor TeXéa as, Pind. Isthm. v. 46, *to bring to the birth in 
due time,' not fe/icem reddere, as Dissen interprets. 

101. év0cv üypav can hardly mean 'some taken from which ': it 
might better mean *some of which when hunted or sought after,' 
or, as Herm. appears to understand when he makes &ypav» the 
predieate, * whence (from which cireumstance it arises that) the 
Maenads seek serpents, and, when caught, twine them in their 
hair. The harshness of this had led me to suspect the soundness 
of d^ypav ; but Mr. S. Allen's simple correction of 69porpódoo. into 
0npórpojov removes all difficulty. | 6«pórpodoov ü^pav then — Opá- 
kovras, cf. Phoen. 820, 0mporpó$ov . . . Opákovros ; and the whole 
sentence means 'whence the Maenads twine in their hair the 
serpents which they have caught,'lit. their beast-fed prey.' Dr. 
Sandys in an admirable note illustrates the connection of the 
serpent with the worship of Dionysus. "The only other tenable 
suggestion on this passage is that of Mr. Morice quoted by Dr. 
Sandys in his Supplementary Notes (3rd ed. p. 259). He proposes 
d&'ypav 09podópov, * booty (consisting) of beasts worn (as a wreath),' 
comparing Soph. Frag. 16, vapóaXq$óporv óépos, * hide of leopard's- 
skin worn ' as a garment. 

106. p(Xaku *break into blossom with the bright clustering 
briony.' Dr. Sandys thinks that briony is the nearest approxima- 
tion to a correct rendering. | JBiíndaweed or convolvulus would be 
less suitable for a wreath. | Yew would not do at all, for its 
associations in our tongue lead us quite away from revelry and joy. 

109. The Et. Magn. expl. 8áxxos, ó kAáóos 0 €v reXerais, 7) aTé- 
$avos, and Hesych. expl. Bakxàv by éecre$avóo0ac. — This is scarcely 
satisfactory, for Bákxos and Bakxàv are not identical in meaning 
with 8áxkxtos and fBakxvobo0a. I should rather take kara. — make 
thorough bacchants of yourselves, act the bacchant with zeal. — Elms. 
compares r3» BeBakxueouévqv Bporoia, kXewiv Nócocav, Soph. Incert. 

110. For év kAá90vov cf. inf. v. 1168, 'Ayabmnv uxarép év 0uaoTpó- 
$ois Üccos, and. El. 321, ekfyrrp €év ois "EXNQsow écoTpar$yAárei. | So 
in Soph. Oed. R. 871 Jjéyas év Toíros 60eós means, I think, 
* mighty is God avhen armed with these' (i.e. with the vóuot byiroóes 
of which the Chorus has been expressing its veneration); and in 
Pind. Olymp. xi. 75 év 06£q — gloriousty. 

111. évy8Bvrá, 'our bacchie livery of dappled fawnskins."' 
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112. mXokáqu.ov must.be understood in its primary sense of some- 
thing twisted or curling (rAékc), and must refer to the euwr/ing locks 
of hair which the Baecchants took from animals of the chase as a 
trimming for their fawnskins ; 'tufts of white ringlets' is not a 
very unnatural way of expressing *eurly tufts of white hair'; but 
TXok. elsewhere always refers to human hair. Yet Reiske's vokáówv 
cannot be accepted, as the word never means 'sheep' but only 
*flocks of wool. "The difficulties in the passage would be greatly 
mitigated by reading, as Mr. A. E. Housman has suggested, 
mAoká tots paXNGv, *curls of white wool. Such errors of transposed 
infleetion are not infrequent, e.g. yvxy . . T0ovijy for yvxav . . 
790v), Aesch. Pers. 848 ; nomíne corda for nomina corde, Ov. Fast. 
iv. 160. However, Dr. Sandys, Suppl. Notes, p. 259, 9rd ed., 
remarks that mAókapos is used in Xen. Cyneg. ix. of the *twisted 
cord' of a deer-trap, which shows that 7A. need not always 
mean human hair, but can denote a twist or plait of any material. 
It was the custom of the Daechae to fasten tufts of wool to 
the vegpís, partly to enhance its dappled appearance, and partly 
because wool had some mysterious meaning in Greek religion ; see 
Ldf. 1.81; it was attached to suppliants' boughs. 

113. àudi vàáp. op. oc. The Bacchae are enjoined to be reverent 
in the handling of the wand, just as above they are exhorted to be 
true Bacchants : for the use of áudi cf. Phoen. 1028, á&Xvpov áudi 
poÜcav, *with a song'; àu$i wuiíovs Xás, Phoen. 1750 ; áuoi 
qmTyeví; u&xmv, Cycl. 5. The use of the pith wand was probably 
ordained to prevent the danger which might have arisen from 
arming frantie Daechants with heavier staves. The (arse was 
tipped with a point and thus different from the pith wand. Eur. 
however in this play neglects the distinction, for in 251 Cadmus 
is said to have a narthex in his hand, and in 254 a tAyrsus ; again 
in 1158 we have ráp0«ka ej0vpcov. From the epithet gpurás, 
*gay' or 'frolic,^ we gather that the Maenads playfully assailed 
each other with these light pith wands. 1 would venture on 
*rollicking' as a rendering of bpwrás, but for the inevitable 
suggestion of Gilbert's ' rollicking, rollieking bun." 

120. Strabo mentions two classes of Curetes—one, the servants 
of Idaean Zeus and Rhea in Crete, whom he compares to the 
Satyrs, uer' ópyvaouoÜ kai Totobrcv TpomÓNcv oio, Tepl TÓv Aióvvaor 
eiciv oi Zárvpo,, Tovrovs 06 cvóuafov Kovptjras. From these Cretan 
Curetes he distinguishes the PArygian Curetes of Rhea or Cybele, 
and says, rovs 0' avroUs kai Kop/favras kaXNoUci. (The names, how- 
ever, are used indiscriminately. 

123. rpwópvOes. *'Ob triplicem galeae marginem qui trium 
galearum super impositarum speciem reddebat.' Lob. on Soph. 
Aj. 846. 

124-134. The meaning is this:—In the service of Rhea in Crete 
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the Curetes first invented and presented to their mistress the rÓg- 
ravov or kettledrum, which was afterwards destined to become an 
accompaniment for the Baechic cries of euoe, The Curetes in the 
service of Rhea in Crete sang to the accompaniment of the róg- 
mav^v and the flute strains such as were afterwards used in the ** 
orgiastie worship of Bacchus ; and therefore the Satyrs, who stood 

in the same relation to Dionysus as the Curetes and Corybantes to 
Khea (see note, v. 120), borrowed from the latter the tympanum, 
and introduced it into the festivals of Bacchus. 

125. Bvpoórovov xóxXAopa, (round of stretched hide, is the 
timbrel or kettledrum, called also r/javov. 

127. képacav, 'with the kettledrum's roar they blended the wild 
call of the Phrygian clarions.? 

129. krvTov, in appos. with Bvpc. kvkA. *to roar with the yells of 
the Maenads.' 

131. éfavócavro, 'won it for their own,' stronger than zvócavro 
which means *to attain, get at.' Sandys. 

135. à60s, 'full of joy is the Dacchant when he flings himself to 
the earth ' ; cf. for this use of 70s Hipp. 289, kai a 0' T0icev ^yevoü. 
Also Soph. Oed. R. 82, àAX' elkácat uév. 7007s, and 'Trach. 122, áóeia 
u&v &vrua. 0 ota c, where, however, the better reading is ai0oia. See 
Jebb on Soph. Ant. 69 and Trach. 122. 

137. veBp(8os, gen. of material. 

138. aipa Tp., *chasing after the blood of slaughtered goats, the 
rich feast of raw flesh.' Cf. Bporokróvo, 0vcíat, * human sacrifices,' 
Iph. A. 384. For oj. xápw cf. xapuovaicuw ávOpoBpOc:, Her. Fur. 
385 ; dvOpoBpüras Tj9ovás, fr. 541. 

141. Bpópvos is described as Exarch, not as being really present 
with them, but as supplying the orgiastic furor; their actual leader 
is the Dacchant, v. 145, the pretended servant of Dionysus, whom, 
of course, the Chorus do not suspect to be the god himself. 

144. Sc. éc'rw, 'there is a reek as of Syrian incense.' 

145. See on v. 1l. Mr. Maenaghten, Class. Rev. ii. 224, takes 
TÀaváras as nom. and regards $Aóya as governed by the three 
participles, épe0((w» meaning *fanning by the speed of his running," 
for whieh he compares épe68ifóuevos pur(óu, Ar. Ach. 669. He thinks 
itisawkward that $Aóya should be governed first by &xcv and then by 
ávaTÓáANov, with an intervening part. épe0((wv governing another 
substantive. | But for a more remarkable phenomenon see Soph. 
Trach. 360-365, where in ézioTpareóev. . . eire. . . kreive the inter- 
mediate verb has a different subject from the first and the third ; 
and Thuc. ii. 3, where in 2eíxa(ov . . . évewrépigov . . . karev- 
ógcav we have the same anomaly. 

147. The order of words seems in favour of taking dcecet intrans. 
with ópóuq. ék váp0mkos not év vápOümku because the torch is fixed 
into, or tied to, the wand. ; 
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149. ávaTáAXov, trans., as in v. 1190 below, 'inciting' to the 
dance. 

150. Tpvdepóv, see below, v. 455. Though only sustaining the 
.charaeter of the servant of Dionysus, the Dacchant has all the 

7" bloom, luxuriance, and fragrance which the Greek attributed tó'the 
god himself. 

154. xpvcopóov. Herodotus speaks of the Pactólus as v/ryua 
xpvcoü karadopéovra ék roO 'TjXov, v. 101. 

157. eUva, nore Dacchico. See note on v. 1002 for instances of 
adj. used as adv. 

161. £óvoxa dovrácw, 'in unison with the bands that troop to 
the hill, to the hill'; $o«vrácw —owcoats and. takes the constr. 
which the participle would have had, as ràs . . . kw/ses TO 
cdcpuar, Plat. Legg. 631 C, is justified by the fact that xwete6a, 
would have been followed by a dative. In the same way many 
edd. take ó8írys — óüebwov in Soph. Phil. 147, but Jebb justly pro- 
nounees such a constr. to be there intolerable, and brilliantly 
emends óewoós ó0írgs rTOvÓ' obk ueNáOpov. 

163. móXAos, cf. Tennyson's Z'aiking Oak— 

Then ran she gamesome as the colt, 
And livelier than a lark 


She sent her voice thro' all the holt 
Before her, and the park. 


Cf. also the exquisite picture of the daughter of the North Wind 
in Soph. Ant. 985, who was &uwmos ópÜómo00s vmép myov, ( swift 
as a colt along the sheer crag.' 

169. Musgrave's correction, 8Bákxa for Bákxov, 1s quite neces- 
sary: the Daecchae cannot be said, as Paley suggests, to take pleasure 
in the movements of their leader Bacchus, for Bacchus was not 
their leader, so far as they knew. See note on v. 141. 

176. àváTTew. Perhaps *to tie to the thyrsi pieces of ivy and 
wool. dévámrew —to tie, in Her. Fur. 1012. | àvámTew. mepvriüévat 
j vari0éva,, Suid. | àvámrew, mepiüetvou, — üvámTerau, QAMéverat, 
Hesych.  60eorepméa (jwuóv àvdyas, Nonn. Dion. xliv. 101, means 
having kindled., 

178. és, since, to account for his coming out unsummoned. He 
had heard the voice of Tiresias, and therefore had not to await the 
summons of the porter. Of. Soph. Ai. 15. 

182. Probably év dropped out from its similarity to the last 
syllable of cé$«v'; the mark of elision in the latter word is not 
likely to have been made by mistake. PDut the line may well be a 
gloss on xw patched up into a senarius by the help of v. 860. 

183. a£ec0ac péyav, 'to be glorified to greatness.' The adj. is 
proleptio. 

184. voi is due to the influence of the motion expressed in 
ka0.gTávac. T000 and implied in xope/ew, like ràv0évóe above, 49. 
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185. é£nyob, 'expound, a word specially used in a religious 
sense, as when Aegeus says to Medea é£wyyo0 0€ovs, cf. praeire verba. 

186. co$ós. In these matters thou art * versed,' an allusion to 
the holy calling of Tir. Very frequently *wise'is by no means 
the meaniug of co$ós. In Pindar the word gen. means 'a poet,' 
In tragedy often *an expert' as here, and more fully in Med. 686, 
cooós *yàp àv)p kal rpiev rà rouíÓe, — It sometimes indicates a magic 
or mystical virtue as in Or. 218, à mórvua Nj TOv kakQv ds el 
coo, * what an enchantress thou art !' 

200. *We do not rationalise about the gods.' For the daf. see 
below, v. 683, and note. 

201. Plutarch, in a passage referring to these lines, paraphrases 
v. 201 by the words 7) árpios kai aXatà 77s, understanding óp. 
xp. old as time itself This is, no doubt, the meaning of the 
words, *left us by our fathers, nay, as old as time itself. *Coeval 
(with ourselves) in existence' is weak. Plutarch appears to mis- 
understand xaragáAX^e, making it mean 'to be better than,' not 
*to get the better of,' as if he had read vmepBaMet, | His words are 
&pket "yàp 7). kai T. T. 7j ovk ÉoTiw elmeiv oU0' àvevpeiv Tekjiptov 
évap'yéaTepov oU0' ei OV üxpas TO cooüv eÜpnrau dpevós. 

203. Paley contrasts the meanings of áxpos in Aesch. Ag. 611 
and 778. In the former áxpos denotes excellent ; in the latter ok 
dT' ákpas $pevós means *not from the mere surface of the mind.' 
So in Hec. 242. In Hipp. 255 dákpos has the same meaning as 
here, *the depth of the mind. In Hdt. v. 42 áxpouavájs has the 
sense of *half mad. Mr. Blakesley translates (raving mad'; but 
he misconceives the grounds on which the other view is taken. 
Cf. ákpokvé$aios, Hes. Op. 565. | 

204. *Some one may say that I do not respect my own gray 
hairs in thus dancing, bu£ no, for,' etc. 

209. 6iatpày.. I cannot suggest any interpretation of this verse 
if the vulg. be allowed to stand. "The sense which àpi0uós bears in 
Tro. 476 and in Heracl. 997, both quoted by Bothe, and in Theocr. 
xvi. 87, quoted by Paley, is defined by the context: àpióuós &XXws 
is easy ; not so ápi8uós by itself. It is one thing to contrast zoXXot 
and ápi&uarol, and quite another to contrast &avres and dpuuot. 
* Nos ewmerus sumus' is easy ; but could we say *ab omnibus non a 
numeris Deus vult coli'? Yet nwmerus-'detachment' in Tac., but 
áp. is only «nit. * A single individual' and *a «mere unit' differ toto 
caelo.  OuapiÜu Qv. 0 ovOtv, making no distinctions, would be much 
better than the vulg. ; but in this sense the word is found more 
usually in sed., though we have Oupiueto0c, 'to be distin- 
guished ' (implying 9uapi&uetv, *to make distinctions"), in Aeschin, 
83, 32. I have adopted the reading of my friend, Dr. Brady, who 
suggested to me that Eur. wrote 0tpóv, the meaning of the whole 
sentence being, * he has not made any divisions of the classes who 
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are to honour him ; he wishes to be worshipped by all, without 
making any nice specification of the age, etc., of his votaries.' 
O.upoüvra is the word used by Aristotle, Pol. 1268 D, for making 
reservations or qualifications in a verdict, when the issue taken is 
simple. Ou0uóv may well have been a gloss on Owupàv, as Mr. 
Brady thinks, of whose conjecture I have met with a strong con- 
firmation in Suidas. His note looks as if he had this passage in 
mind—ówupd» airirucm* ávamTÓcocv, kal Ookuud(cv, kal. Ouakpilvov 
Tà Tpá'yuara, kai otov Ouaípeouw abrQv Toiv, Suid. 2/4 D. Neither 
Suid. nor Hesych. recognises óuapiüuóv in this sense, except in med. 
whieh is found in Plato. Dr. Sandys cites a very apt parallel to 
the general sense of the passage from Wordsworth's JEeclesiastical 
Sonnets, 48— 


Give all thou eanst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more. 


210. éme(. It would have been in accordance with the usage of 
Eur. to make Tiresias end his speech by announcing the approach 
of Pentheus.  Tiresias being blind, Cadmus is obliged to begin to 
speak, for the purpose of making the announcement. I shall 
say, says Cadmus, 'what you would have said'—what would 
ordinarily have been set down for Tiresias. 

217. tfpiv, ethical dative, like Soph. O. C. 81, 7; 8éBukev qulv ó 
£évos, which means (do we find ourselves alone *?' (Jebb ad loc.) 
So Kpécv 00 qjutv, 2b. 723 ; ToU, rékvov, €t uot, ib. 845. 

224. 61, ironical. Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 4, eiowryayye ràs érowpióas 
01, the pretended concubines.  050ev is more usual in this sense. 
mpódQacw is often used adverbially in the sense of * ostensibly.' 

225. mpóc9' ü&yew, 'to hold' —ducere. Cf. OXQ8as 9' àvávOpovs 
QO' dyes, v. 1037. | d&Yyew depends on xA/c above. 

226. Xépas, accus. of closer specification, depending on óeceyutovs, 
and óecuíovs xépas is exactly * handcuffed." 

227. eTéyaws, locative dative. 

235. Cf. xpvaémgow é0ecípnouw kouócvre, Il. vii. 42. 

236. doctis, locative dat. as aréyaus, 227 ; oivemós is * of ruddy 
face.' 

238. mporevov, &imparting the Baechie rites." 

240. aco, 'I will not have him making his thyrse whistle 
through the air while he tosses his curls. Unless the thyrse 
could be *cracked ' like a whip it 1s hard to see what else «rvroüvra 
0ípcov could mean ; for the rest cf. £av0àv xaírav aciov, Cycl. 70. 

241. TpàxqAov. Cf. Luc. ix. 218— 

non, deprecor hosti 
Servari dum qme servet cervice recisa. 

242. éketvos, sc. £évos »yóns, the Dacchant, who is not suspected 

to be Dionysus himself.  ' This, says P., 'is the impostor on 
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whose authority rests the whole story of Dionysus' birth and 
divinity.' 

I have bracketed with Wecklein and others from 242-9247. 
They have been led to take this course by the frigidity of the 
passage as a whole, but it has besides several marks of spurious- 
ness : (1) The wrong use of ékmvpoüra, in 244, (2) the ludicrously 
feeble epithet óew?s in 246, (3) the violation of the pause in 246, 
(4) deris écriv unmeaningly borrowed from Hel. 306. Emendation 
might remove these errors, but why should the passage, if sound, 
be so thickly studded with them ? 

244. ékmvpobTat. — For the tense see note on v. 2, and cf. Eur. 
El. 416. * He,' says P., * asserts the existence of a god D., whereas 
Semele's child was in fact utterly consumed along with his mother 
The interpolator forces on the word the meaniug of taking out of 
the womb by the agency of fire. It always means £o be burnt. In 
Her. Fur. 421 pav» é£empocev refers to the story that Heracles 
seared, the neck of the hydra as he cut off each head, where though it 
may mean pwt owt of existence by means of fire, the meaning 
objected to here is not thereby defended. 

251. Bakxevovr'. "The reading is undoubtedly sound : this use 
of ávaívoua. is common in Eurip.; the fakxe/ovras of the ms 
arose from the not seeing that Baxxevovr' is the dual. Cf. aióéouat 
céo *ytjpas, Nonn. xlv. 73. 

The word qrárep was omitted by the copyists, who perceived that 
Cadmus was really the grandfather, not the father, of Pentheus. 
He is again addressed as zárep in 1322. "The verb ávaívoua. with 
the participle of another verb means not 'I refuse' but *I am 
pained. | Elsewhere in this meaning it is always found in a 
negative sentence,as in Aesch. Ag. 583, vucópuevos Xóryots ok üvaívopat, 
*] am not loth to yield to argument.' Cf. H. F. 1235 ; Iph. A. 
1508. 

256. éodépev véov, Pentheus means that the more divinities 
there are, the more scope will Tiresias have for his augury from 
birds (vzreporoís) and his profitable divination from the fire of 
sacrifices (éumípev pquc0oís) ^ We find Tir. exercising these two 
kinds of divination in Soph. Ant. 999 ff, and similar charges of 
venality are often brought against him. | | 

261. This verse is not spurious, as is shown by éz« in the foll. 
verse. "The meaning is, as Prof. Jebb has pointed out, (there are 
some ópy.a in which women can bear a part without reproach (e.g. 
the Orphie and the Cabeirian); but when wine comes in Ae» no 
longer 18 this the case." 

262. *'lThere is nothing good Zw the orgies. Of. Hel. 746, o00 
fw» dp' byis oU0€v éwmípov $Xoyós, and Soph. O. T. 1196, Bporüv 
ovóév uakapléw. Cf. also Ar. Thesm. 394 where Eur. is described 
as calling women many bad names, and among them Tàs *ojóév 
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byrés,! ràs ué-y  àvópácw kakóv. Of course we must not render 
' none of the orgies,' for this would imply a singular ópyvov. — The 
idiom is not uncommon ; cf. 0ecuóv o/0év in Soph. Trach. 682 
(the regular plur. is 0ecuot, though we find 0ecuá& in fr. 90 if the 
text is sound there); ; TüT(Novra, TOv Aóyov, Soph. Phil. 24, where 
Jebb quotes TOV Gv Noycv | ápeoTóv oodév, Soph. Ant. 499 ; rà Xourà 
Tí éaTtácecs, Plat. Rep. 352 D. 

263. Tf|s Svco efe(as. * What impiety !! Wonder is expressed 
(1) by gen., as here ; (2) by inf., with àé (generally), asin Ar. Nub. 
267, TrÓ Oé€ we kvvüv oiko0ev éX0etv £éué TÓv kakoOa(uov' Éxovra. 
Both forms are combined in Med. 1051 and Ale. 832. The read- 
ing of the mss e/cefeías could only be taken ironically, and we can 
liardly believe that Eur. would have put an ironical exelamation 
into the mouth of a tragic Chorus. 

270. I have accepted Wecklein's view of the reading here; 
Ovrarós looks very like a gloss on oíós re. —Shilleto's 0pacvs 0é, 
Ovrarós kal Xévyew 0s éaT' àvyjp is strongly recommended by the fact 
that the words Tots 0pacéci. kai Óvvarois Méyew occur in Dem. 
Androt. 601, while the position of xai is against his emendation. 
But óvrarós kai otós re in a poet would be a crowning instance of 
bad style. Here certainly óvrarós could not mean *'n a position of 
authority. ln illustration of Opo.c0s 06 *yXococm cf. Soph. Aj. 
1142, yao. 0pac)v ; Eur. Or. 903, àv$jp rts á0vpóyXcoccos icxówv 
0pá aet. | 

271. vobv ovk txov, because (being 0pac)ós) he has no sense': 
voOv ui) xcv, '* if he has no sense." 

272. otros 9' o 9a(yov. The order is ok àv Ovralumv é£evreiv 
. Ucos uéyeÜos ka0' "EXAAO  &oTraw obros 0 Oa(gcv, but the last words 
usher in the sentence for rhetorical effect. "The verse is rendered 
by Accius Bacch. fr. 9, 2, neque sat fingi meque dici potest | pro 
magnitate. 

2/6. Iq 9' éeviv. This isin parenthesis. The two compared 
are Demeter or Gaea-—call her whieh you will—and Dionysus. 

2/7. €v Enpotovw, lit. *in respect of solid food,' like év eoi yeAà, 
Soph. Ant. 551; év 0avotcw bBpiortjs, Aj. 1092. 

278. *Buther successor, the son of Semele, invented the beverage 
of the grape to match. Nonnus xlv. 101 has in a passage mani- 
festly based on this— 

obTos àj.aÀXoTóko Axpajrept j.oOvos epíget 

avTírVTOV gTaXUegc atv €xav evBorpvv C oT pnv, 
which seems to show that he took dvrízraXov as belonging to 
TÓOUa. "The usual reading 0s 9' A0ev éri ràvríimraNov is explained 
as meaning *he who addressed himself to the supply of a cor- 
responding (correlative) want in our nature, ' namely drink, or ' he 
who has reached equal importance with her'; the first interpr. 
is not in the Greek, the second is both forced and unsuitable ; 
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there is no question here of a comparison between Demeter and 
Dionysus, and if there were Tir. would have given precedence 
to the latter. A reference to the Critical Notes will show that 
this greatly inproved reading is due to Mr. Housman, the author 
of many acute and convincing conjectures on the Greek and 
Latin poets. My friend Prof. Palmer, when I mentioned to him 
Mr. Housman's emendation, remarked that it derived a further 
confirmation from the faet that s T' &mevr' €é$v TpuakTí)pos olxerau 
rvxaàv, Aesch. Agam. 171, shows ós 740' &wevra to be a most 
natural expression for ' a successor. 

282. Umvov. Sleep's oblivion of the cares of life"; Umvov is 
the subj. gen. and xaxàv the obj. gen. Cf. cóívev . . . fpovrás 
above, 88. 

284. eévBerav. — À play on the two meanings of the word, to 
be poured out in libation, and to conciliate or make peace with 
one. 'lhe passive of e7évócw is post-classical, and the thought is 
more Latin than Greek and more Christian than pagan. A Latin 
might say dumque libatur litat. 

284-297. 'lhese verses are bracketed by Dindorf, who saw that 
the seer who celebrates Dion. as the giver of wine (279), the 
inspirer of prophets (298 1ff.), and the author of panies in armies 
(302 1f.), would not digress from his subject just after he had entered 
on it to explain an irrelevant legend. Moreover the explanation 
is a piece of rationalism not consistent with the character of one 
who had said above (200) o$0év codu$óuec0a Toic. Oa(uocw, and 
contrasting strongly with the unreserved acceptance of the legend 
in its literal sense by the Chorus (96-100, 519-529). It may, how- 
ever, be held that, as Prof. Jebb has observed, *it is a rationalism 
which holding to the substance of faith seeks to purge it of its gross 
accidents. It may further be urged that such rationalism may 
even be found among professing believers in our own day. A 
geologist attacks the Mosaic cosmogony; a Broad-Church Dean 
replies, *It is a mistake to take the Mosaic account in its literal 
sense ; rightly explained it is not inconsistent with the conclusions 
of science.' Pentheus is the man of science who inveighs against 
the myth in its crudest form ; Tir. is the theologian who introduces 
subtle explanation ; the Chorus represent the rank and file of the 
Church who often do not feel bound to think about the question 
at all. 

But all these considerations only show that the verses sight be 
sound, that there is a theory on which they might fitly be put 
into the mouth of Tir. As against the soundness of the passage, 
there are still two positive arguments, (1) the quality of the diction, 
(2) the relative length of the two speeches, that of Pentheus, and 
that of Tir. in reply. As arranged in the text, the speech of P. 
contains 41 verses, that of T. 48, which closely enough conforms 
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to the general law of symmetry, the reply of the aged prophet 
being naturally a little longer than that of the impetuous young 
king. But if the impugned passage be retained the reply of T. 
extends to 62 verses. 'The argument drawn from the quality of the 
diction will have more weight or less according to the view which 
one takes of the general quality of Euripidean diction. To me the 
verses 284-297 seem irrelevant and below the Euripidean standard. 

291. ota 893.  Resorted to an expedient which none but a god 
could carry out. Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 4, 26, uáAa xaXemGs Topevó- 
pevou oL Xakeóauuóvcot, ota, 07) €v vvkri ümióvres. 

292. 'He tore out a part of the air, and made it into a hostage 
(to give to Here), but the real D. he sent out of the way of the 
jealousies of Here.' "The expression is unsatisfaetory and the sense 
defieient if we take the constr. to be (1) Tóvóe (ai0épa) &0mke 
Auóvvcov, ékóu0ovs Ojmpov "Hpas vewéov, * he transformed this (piece 
of air) into (the semblance of) Dionysus, giving it as a hostage 
against the heart-burnings of Here,' that is, that Here might be 
satisfied, believing that she had the real Dion. in her power. Nor 
is constr. or sense improved by (2) &0ke róvóe Ounpov "Hpas vewécov, 
ékOu0obs Aubvvcov, * he made this (piece of air) a pledge against the 
jealousy of Here, putting out Dionysus' to be nursed by the 
nymphs. 

296. Óvopa peracüjcavTes. À fanciful etymology, resting on 
the similarity in sound between uypQ and óumpebew. 

297. ópfpevoe— Oumpos évyévero, *was à hostage' ; in Rhes. 431 
the word means 'to give as a hostage, and the word does not 
apparently occur elsewhere in classical poetry. The rationalising 
version of the myth urges that a confusion between ,mpós and 
ópmpos generated the grotesque part of the popular legend. 

Aóvyov, sc. Ór. érpád$m év uupQ Ads. 

299. éxet, 'implies,' *entails'; cf. (Xov ov eukpóv "yáuwv éxovaa, 
Hec. 352. ; 

300. Tos, proleptic, *in his might; cf. 7» voAvs apr, Or. 1200 ; 
jv ToXMj vy, Hipp. 443. 

904. ' Panic hath scattered a host or ever they put forth their 
hand to the spear.' 

905. p.av(a 9€ kal TobüT' écri. The difference between the Greek 
and Latin construction is well illustrated in a passage quoted 
among others by Matthiae, roüro Twy kai dàpx?" "yevéoecs, Plat. 
Phaedr. 245 C, which Cie. Tusc. I. translates, Ac fons, hoc 
principium. 

306. For this use of érv in menaces cf. below, v. 535, and Aesch. 
Eum. 812, bueis 0' ér' àXNóuXorv éX0000at x06va | *yfjs Tfja0. épac01- 
cec0e, also Prom. 928. 

307. Tw«9ívra. Cf. Soph. Ai. 30, mm«óGvra mé0iu £)v veoppávro 
£e, and Eur. Hel. 1118, às &ópaue pó01a. | 
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308. BáAXovra governs xAáóov. Cf. Or. Dl, d$dáevyavov ém 
a)xévos BaAetv, 

911. voce. This sentence is parenthetical. 

314. oox 6 A. Dionysus will not compe! women to be chaste ; 
that depends upon their disposition, and it therefore is the im- 
portant point to consider: neither, on the one hand, shall the 
unchaste woman be compelled to be chaste, nor, on the other, shall 
the chaste necessarily become unchaste when she joins the orgies 
of the baecchants. 

316. Cf. Hipp. 80, where, according to Fix, Par. has del. 

318. Suidas quotes this line, ó voüs ó cc$pwv, probably from 
memory. 

327. Burges' conj. ávev Tov 0eQv is unnecessary. Tiresias 
intimates that he believes Pentheus to be the victim of 
some aberration of judgment, produced by some artificial means. 
The poet wishes to hint that Tiresias knows the snare into which 
Pentheus is being led by the pretended bacchant, and believes that 
his mind is already under the influence of some supernatural 
infatuation. So the Schol. on Hipp. 318, uàv é£ émakroü Tw«uovíjs 
éx0pÀv Twos, explains by a reference to magie influence, &£w0ev 
éTayouérn "yogreía Tapà rÀv éx0pQv. 

331. Oópate — Cf. Soph. Ai. 640, ox ér. evvrpójow Óópryais 
&uTe00s àAN ékrós ÓpaMet. 

332. mére, 'thou art light-minded.'  77ghty is hardly a word 
suitable to dignified speech. | $povóv, *your wisdom is very 
foolishness,' Sandys. 

334. karoeó8ov kaXos, *hold by the fair fiction that he is, to 
the end that both Semele be held to have borne a god, and glory 
fall to us even unto all our kin. The óe:a zavovpyfcaca of 
Soph. Ant. and the splendide sendax of Hor. will occur to every 
one. 

396. For the double dat. cf. v. 619, below. 

340. The order of the words seems in favour of taking év 
ópyácw with kowrácavra, not with Owcácavro. Besides, the 
pieture is thus more vivid, as it calls our attention rather to 
the boasting of Actaeon than to his death. 

941. evéje is the aorist conjunctive, not the future: the 
conjunctivus hortativus occurs again in v. 527. | 

943. ov p7]| Tpoco(ces xpo, '*Touch me not! Away to thy 
revels, and infect me not with thy folly.' o» ju with the aor. 
conj., denies ; with the fut. indic. interrog., prohibits. See note 
on v. 852. "The reading of C. is strange. See Adn. Crit. 

945. Tóv8e. "The reading of C., r/jv0e, is a strong confirmation 
of the soundness of Elmsley's conjecture, O(xwv for óí«g. For óükqv 
péreuu TóvÓe, cf. vv. 607, 1289. Cf. also Tríva Tákew oljuyàv 
'"Avyauéuvova ; — rl oluo fes Tukouévy '"Ayauéuvova; Soph. El. 123; 
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»yévos vécaov eUpov alvov — '*yévos ab0:s alvei, Aesch. Supp. 528; 
krica. Boàv uáxXov " Apr — Bo» " Apy, ib. 627 ; and Soph. Ant. 1105, 
Aesch. Theb. 278, Ag. 787. 

354. Avpa(vera.. Avuecv is often applied to an adulterer ; still 
oftener to a profligate' or *bully' such as the ebrius ac petulams 
of Juv. iii. 

357. mwpàv, (having learned what a sorry thing for him has 
been his bacehie sport in Thebes' ; 7t«xpáv is predicative, as 7ukpo- 
TáTovs in 634. 

958. moQ0 Aóyev. Cf. above, 46. Soph. Ai. 102, 314. "Trach. 
975. Oed. R. 1442. 

359. é£ecTrós, stark mad art thou now, foolish as thou 
wast even before. I have corrected (anticipated as I find by 
Badham) é£éergs to é£ecr?s. What kind of a style would it be to 
write * thou art mad now, and before thou wast foolish'? xai piv is 
* even before, and the meaning is * foolish as you were before, now 
you are downright mad.' 'The tense of é£eoros is the right one, 
and the syncopated form of the perf. part., though really the 
normal form in all Attic writers, might have puzzled the copyists; 
é£éoTqs $pevàv might mean not only * you were out of your mind,' 
but *you went out of your mind. We have the form éeráva: in 
926. 

962. véov, $.ec. kakóv as in Med. 37, uj rv BovAevom véov. 

365. Ure, *butlet that pass. He dismisses the painful thought 
of their age and feebleness with a colloquial ' well, no matter !' 
whieh I own does not seem to me to rise to the level of tragic 
dialogue. 

367. llevyOeos . . . wévOos, (see that Pentheus be not to thy 
house the fit and apt construction of his name.' Such plays on 
names are very frequent in Greek. Cf. Shakespeare, Cymbeline, 

B. 

Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp, 
The fit and apt construction of thy name. 

370. Hosia is invoked in her twofold character ; Hermann first 
rightly explained it, Ocía jév mapà 0eots, Ocía óé Tap ávÜpoTois 
vopu£ouévo, Hosia both in heaven and. on earth. 

9/2. dépes, ' pliest (lit. wearest) a golden wing.' So described 
as pervading heaven and earth. 

9/8. 0s TáO' Éxeu * of whose gift it cometh, that men join the 
rout and laugh when the clarion calls and bid dull eare begone, 
whenas cometh in the gladness of the grape at the banquet in 
honour of the gods, and at the ivy crowned revel the bowl 
bringeth to men Ssleep.' It is better to take 6(ace/ew as 
intrans. like yeAáca, though it can be used trans. as in Ion 
552. Dr. Sandys in an admirable note points out that Ar. in 
à passage reminding us of this, and evidently a reminiscence of 
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it, couples together mas?e, wine and sleep. "The passage, Pol. viii. 
(v.) 5, 2 (1339 A), may be thus rendered:—*'Should we have 
recourse to cwusic for amusement and relaxation, as we have 
recourse for these objects to sleep and comviviality (ué09s), which 
are not in themselves so much really good as pleasant, and which 
at the same time in the words of Euripides bid dw/l care begone.' 
The fact that Aristotle classes ué0$ with mvos and joveuj as 
'knitting up the ravelled sleeve of care' teaches us that from 
the ancient point of view there is no jarring note (though to 
modern ears there would seem to be) in contemplating in a 
passage like this drowsiness as the climax of revelry. 

382. 8avri Oeày, the banquet n honour of the gods, an epicism, 
as often in Homer, e.g. 0eà!v év Oculi, Od. iii. 836 ; 0eQv év Oaurl 
0aXc(o, viii. 76. 

991. £vvéxe. The allusion is to the present division between 
Cadmus and Pentheus, and throughout the moralising of the 
Chorus has reference to the existing conjuncture. 

3995. Tró cooóv. Cf. Or. 819, ró kaXóv o? kaXóv, where the Schol. 
explains ró kxaAóv by ró kaXóv Ooko0v *yeyevífjn0au — So here overwise- 
ness ds not real qwisdom. 

397. Bpaxvs aióv. This is the pred., as was acutely pointed out 
by Dr. Sandys, who compares an exactly similar use of apis aiv 
in Iph. T. 1122. "The meaning is * harbouring thoughts that befit 
not man is but shortening our span of days. "There is no doubt 
a reminiscence of Homer's (Il. v. 407) órr. u&N o). Óóqvacós 0s à0avá- 
To. uáxurou, or of another passage (Il. vi. 130), which tells how 
the life of Lycurgus, like that of Pentheus, was cut short by his 
contumacy towards Dionysus. 

émi ToUTQ, sc. éml TQ ui Óvyrà dpovév, 'at the cost of losing 
his lowliness of thought, whoever at this cost pursues what is 
above him will miss what is within his reach.  $épow is *to receive 
or gain,' a sense more usual in the middle, but common enough in 
the active ; e.g. in Soph. Oed. R. 590, 1190 ; Oed. C. 6. So also 
koui(« for kouí£ouat, for which see Jebb on Soph. Oed. C. 1411. 

402. pawop.évov.  f*These,' says the Chorus, * in my mind (zap' 
éuovye) are the madmen,' not Cadmus and Tiresias whom Pentheus 
thinks mad. ! 

403 ff. The places mentioned here are said to be connected 
with the worship of Dionysus who was associated with Aphrodite 
in Cyprus, and with the Muses on Olympus and in Pieria, while 
in Egypt he was worshipped as Osiris ; but see Pref. to Ed. 2. 

405. OeX£Upoves is to be taken with 0varotew, * which soothe the 
minds of mortals.' Cf. Iph. Taur. 450, óovAeías . . . mavoírovos. 

406. àv, sc. yàv. Ihave not hesitated to insert a 0' ; it would 
naturally have fallen out, coming so near another 6. We find 
kaprifovsu, morí$ovst, eÜkapma Touo0c., in Hesych., who perhaps had 
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this passage in mind, and who certainly understood by this word 
actual irrigation, not enrichment by conveyance of merchandise, 
as Herm. explains in defending the vulg. à» 0'—-yv 0' àv does not 
seem to me to present much difficulty. "The ellipse of àv in a list 
of countries is surely not harsh. Moreover we have in Tro. 825 
à 0é cé yewauéva with a similar ellipse of 8, where the word is 
far harder to supply than here. "The land described is of course 
Egypt, so the reading Ilá$ov 0' à» éx. may be dismissed at once. 
The preferable reading in the antistrophe is undoubtedly tea, 
which is used adverbially, and means 'in equal measure." 

410. This allusion to Macedonia, as well as that in v. 565, 
reminds us that the play was written in that country. 

413. mpoBakyxQw. The strangeness of this word invented for 
the occasion is excellently represented in English by the rendering 
*van-courler of the Baechie throng,' tastefully suggested by Dr. 
Sandys. 

419. óABoSórepav. Cf. the beautiful frag. from the Cresphontes, 
Eipáva BaO8/mXovre kai | kaXMora. uakápcev 0ev | £2Xós uoc o€0ev os 
xpoví(ew, Frag. 462. 

491. Vca.  'Equally on the high and low has he conferred the 
enjoyment of the bowl that drowns care.' Cf. 283. "The sense 
would be equally served by ica», a pred. adj. agreeing with répwyuw, 
and by ica acc. pl. neut. taken adverbially ; but ica has the ms 
authority, and, as being erdua lectio, it is unlikely to have been 
inserted by mistake. "The words 9Agwv and xeípova indicate the 
social extremes ; xepetova is *low manners ' in Od. xviii. 404, Il. i. 
576. For óióva. followed by és instead of the dat. cf. zv ev eis 
€u eüvouuy 0ul0gs, Hel. 1425 ; yápw eis 0coís, Phoen. 1757. Similar 
is cvvám Trew eis 132 above. | We have £v instead of eis in év áuerépg 
yvopq. Aópas à ac € Óéa Tw &oi0àv, Med. 424. 

427. l read co$à» with the mss, and take dvéxew as depending, 
like &ua£7v, on uéNet..—| co$àv is thus taken proleptically, £o keep his 
mind, in wisdom aaa from the over clever. | àáméxew is more usually 
followed in this sense by the gen. simply or by ám with gen., but 
the common use of apà, *away from,' justifies its substitution for 
àTó. "lhe two are used together in exactly the same sense above, 
118, &$' ierQv mapà kepk(Owv 0', and mapà umpoü, *from his thigh, is 
common in Homer. It is true that here we have a case, not of 
motion from but, of rest away from. I do not know any instance 
of Tapà in precisely this sense, but d7ó has it in ám jvrfjpos, Soph. 
Oed. C. 900 (where see Jebb's note), *away from the rein,' that is 
*unchecked by the rein. Cf. Hamlet's * from the purpose of play- 
ing'—'away from,' *alien to.' Cf. also ék kaAvuu&rcov — ékkekaAug- 
uévov, * unveiled, Soph. Trach. 1078 ; éyóà» ék marpíóos, *I am an 
exile, Od. xv. 272. It seems impossible that Eur. could have 
written mpaíóa $péva re mep.aoQv Tapà $wróv in the sense of *the 
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thought and the mind that come from the overwise'; at least it 
would be requisite to produce a passage where mparmíóa and dpéva 
indicate the product of the act of thinking, for in no other sense 
ean the thought be said to come from the thinker; and if Eur. 
had wished to attach to dpéva such an unheard-of sense as *a 
thought," the last thing he would have done is to add para, 
which if possible still more distinctly indieates the seamf of the 
reason, not the objective thought ; now the seat of the reason 
cannot be said to come /rom a man. The least objective word 
for *a thought' which could be used is $povrís, as in Ar. Nub. 763, 
àAAX' ümoxáAa TT? $povTiO0 és rv áépa, | MwóOerov GaTep wnNoNóvÓmqv 
TOÜ Tr00Ó5. 

430. bavAórepov — *commonplace'; $a0Xov is coupled with 4- 
kou ov in. à frag. of Eur. $a0Xov ükouov rà ué-vywT' árya0óv, where 
as here he holds with Bacon that many common things be excel- 
lent good. | Again kouyot and $avXórepot are contrasted in a frag. 
from Telecleides quoted by Athenaeus, iii. 82 5. If with many 
edd. we read sep for ró we must render *the commonplace views 
that the mass hold and act on, these would I preach,' which is 
almost indistinguishable in meaning from the reading in the text 
'the views that the commonplace publie hold and act on, these 
would I preach." 

436. o 063p 55' tjpiv, * we found our quarry docile.' "The met. in 
&-pav is kept up. For 7uiv eth. dat. see on 217 above. 

440. evmpemés TovoUpevos. The middle with à pred. adj. must 
mean aking for oneself. Now as Dion. was at least as much 
interested as the servant in the seemliness of the arrest, there seems 
no reason why we should desert the mss, 'turning for himself 
my task to seemliness.' It is not necessary to punctuate with 
Herm. éuevé re robuóv, ev. m., as there would be some obscurity 
about the meaning of ro0uóv. Such was the god's dignified be- 
haviour that the usually humiliating experience of being arrested 
acquired for him a grace and seemliness. 

449. émioToXais—évToAa(s, command, behest, as in Aesch. 
p.V-s. 

447. mo0Qy. — Meineke suggests meóQ»v.  Dut Eur., no doubt, 
had in mind the Hom. Hymn to Dionysus, v. 13, rv à' oUk ioxave 
0ecuà, Ai^yot 0. dà rqNÓce mUrrov | xeupóv 706 T00Qv. 

448. àvíijkav, the keys undid the doors! ; this is a rare use of 
ávíigpu, but we have owuavrp veis, having broken the seal,' in 
Iph. A. 325, and síXas ávecav, *they opened the gates,' in Il. 21, 
537. kNmnóes means erTéuguara in Tro. 257. 

451. See Adn. Crit. On this verse is one of the very few 
scholia on the Zacchae, which Matthiae first published, taken 
from Flor. 2 (C.), on the authority, I suppose, of F. de Furia : the 
schol. is ro00'* éuo0, which is perfectly inapplicable to the passage 
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as hitherto arranged by editors from Musurus down. | C. must 
have read jQaívec0e* xeupQv ToÜ0' év üpkvow ^yàp Gv, *ye are mad ; 
for once in the toils of my hand,' ete. "This would put yàp out of 
its place. However, yàp occurs in the sixth place in Soph. Phil. 
1451, katpós kal TXo0s 00^ émebyec yáp, and in the fourth. place in v. 
477, below, and may be further defended by the consideration that 
xeupQv ToU0  év üpkvcw, being a complex phrase standing for one 
single conception, may therefore be treated as one word. | Aá(vo6e 
is evidently a mere guess—the first that would occur to any one— 
but a bad one, for if Pentheus had said 'seize him" here, he would 
not have said it again at 503. Bothe's conjecture, uaíveo0€ xetpov 
To00, is ingenious ; but Dion. had shown anything but *mad- 
ness, he had shown on the contrary à marvellous reasonableness 
and quiet dignity. Pentheus would not deliberately reverse the 
truth. The reading which I have given affords a perfect sense 
without any change, and aecounts for the gloss, which in this 
case, and in this case only, would be not only pertinent but 
necessary. "The metaphor is defended by Med. 1277, 6s éywybs 
10 "y écuév ápkócv £íQovs, and by Alc. 985, kaí o" év ád$krowt 
xepàv | etXe 0cà Oeojuois. | uatveo0ac 18 specially applied to ZaccAic 
frenzy ; in Nonn. Dion. xliv. 227, seqq., the Moon says of herself: 
ica 06 Bákxq | koupavéco uavígs érepóppovos, eiui 6€ Mn | Bakxtás, 
oUx ÓTL joÜüvov £év ai0ép. uvas éMcoc, | àÀN Ort kal uavígs ueOéo 
kal Xóccav éyeípo. When Burges gave ué0eo0e for uaívec0e he was 
carrying out his usual principle of treating the Greek plays as he 
ireated the exercises of students, and sometimes rewriting whole 
passages. He never asked himself how it happened that the mss 
give us uaívec0e with a gloss applicable to it, if Eur. wrote ué0eoe, 
a reading to which the gloss is in no way relevant. "The word 
pé0ez0e was consistent with the metre, and seemed easy to 
translate ; and so it is, if we suppose that the attendants had 
grasped the god by his hands, and were now told 'to let go (their 
grasp of) his hands.' But j4é0esc0€ xev Toí0e could not mean 
*let loose his hands,' which would be 4é0ere xépas roí0e. Now is 
it not ludicerous to suppose that the attendants were holding on to 
the hands of their gentle and unresisting captive? On the other 
hand, uaíveo0e is a most pertinent answer to the warning conveyed 
in col 0é rüXNa xpi] uéXew ; it justly introduces his boast that the 
prisoner is completely in his power, and it may well be addressed 
to the whole posse who no doubt by looks and signs indicated their 
approval of the tone of their spokesman. 

454. es és, *that is, for enticing women, for that is your end 
in coming to Thebes.' Cf. 237. 

455. ou TáAns Ümo — (r0 dyvuvacías. — A gymnast would 
naturally not wear his hair /ong, and so long hair would show a 
man not to bea gymnast ; but the healthful exercise and training 
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might cause a sérong thick healthy growth of hair, such as Electra 
refers to, ó uév vaXaíaTpaus àvOpós eU-yevos rpadeis, El. 527 ; so the 
two passages are not inconsistent. ^ Cf. o)x dmó0edw -— mon- 
revelation, Hipp. 197 ; 7j ov mepere(xuous, the stoppage of the blockade ; 
oÜ $n — nego ; o0 O0£Nc — nolo ; oük éàQ — velo ; obk Ayuewov, 4L ds 
better mot ; oU Távv, certainly not ; o Távv vevógka, I hue never 
even. noticed if, Plat. Phaedr. 229 C. Cf. also é» o? kaupg below, 
1288, and rà» ápyr. um0é krífjsus, Plat. Gorg. 66 (478 C). 

457. és Trapa kevt]v — usque ad pi gmentorum apparatwm. | Cf, 'Tro. 
1201, ov *yàp és káAXos Tríxas | Oa(u.ov 0l0waw, owr fortunes are not 
such that we can afford costly offerings ; 'Tro. 1911, o?k és Ne orvàs 
0npcoyuevou not. purswing these occupations to excess. 'The Baechae 
used gypsum and other applications to whiten their faces. 
Nonnus mentions the practice several times. Render * whose fair- 
ness is of art.' "The interpretation 'for the furtherance of your 
object, namely, the ensnaring of women, would seem to require 
€k or d7ó rather than és. The particle 06 answers to uév in 453, 
the intervening -Aóxauos to Aéws being parenthetical and 
explanatory of éQ' ómep és OjBas mrápew, 454. 

458. ovx f]ACov BoXatow. "This is like o0 záXys in 455; the fair- 
ness of complexion is produced by not exposing the face to the sun 
and remaining under the shade. 

462. aov, no doubt. 

465. vó0cv, *how came you then to bring these rites to 
Greece ?' Sandys; not 'from what place' as the answer shows. 
This is a very rare use of mó8ev, but it is found in 648, and in 
TóÜev xoàs Emeuev éx Tlvos Nóyov, Aesch. Cho. 505. "The only 
other course would be to make zó0ev mean vapà rívos, *from whom 
did you get these rites ?' but of that use too exx. are wanting: 
eicéBmoe (1) "brought me into' his rites, that is 'initiated me into 
them,' or (2) *sent me' to Greece ; the latter interpr. is supported 
by the facet that Dion. afterwards adds the words xal 0/ówcw óp'yta.. 

469. Tváykacev, enlisted ow tn hvs service. 'Droops pressed on 
board are called by Thuc. oi áàvaykacrol écBávres. So Homer's 
ávaykatou ToXNeuuaral. | Was 4t by & dream or 4n bodaly qmesence 
that he called qou? 

471. cov, eth. dat. *how do you find them ' ; see on 217. 

472. Of. orgiao quae frustra cupiunt audire profani, Catull. 
lxiv. 260. 

475. éxworjNevoas, * well hast thou tricked thy phrase.* 

478. It should be well kept in mind that Dion. sustains 
throughout the character of the Baxkxes, and never speaks as the 
real Dionysus. 

479. mapoxérevcas, thou hast turned my question,' met. from 
diverting the channel of a stream. 

KoU0ty Aéyov—kal dAvapàv. Cf. Arist. Nub. 643. Socrates 
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asks Strepsiades which measure he prefers (trimeter or tetra 
meter); Strepsiades says he prefers the half pint measure; to 
which Socrates replies, ov0év Méwyeus — nugamris. | So Néyo rv jam I 
right ? 

? 482. 'No, every man of the barbarians celebrates our choral 
ritual.  ópyia 1s a cognate accus. See on 550. 

488. *Even in the day a man might find foulness to do.' The 
sentiment is not unlike that of 316-318. Moral conduct depends 
on the subject, not on his surroundings. 

490. *For thy folly and as a blasphemer.' 

491. The baechont, not the god, who is not recognised till near 
the end of the play (1340). 

494. The custom of consecrating one's hair to a god is mentioned 
I]. xxiii. 142, Virg. A. vii. 391, Aesch. Choeph. 6, and in other 
places. 

498. Hor. Ep. i. 16, 78 fancifully supposes the bacchant here 
to refer to Death the deliverer. Equally fanciful and erroneous 
is his criticism on the Odyssey— 


quid virtus et quid, sapientia posset 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulixes. 


The reply of Pentheus is ironical, *yes! when you stand amid 
your baechants and invoke him,' his meaning being *you will 
never escape from me and join your maenads again." 

508. kaTadpoveé pe. o6 06 raÜT' dpéokev ; üvri ToU aol, 'ArrwGs. 
equeuoréov 06 Ori ol' Arrwkol kÉéxpqvrau TQ TotobrQ oxquuarwuQ' Gs 
kai Evpuríógs év Bákxaus *karaopovet ue kal O7Bas 00c.' Schol. on 
Ar. Ran. v. 103. 

506. With this desperate verse I can do nothing better than 
print it in its corrupt state in the text, making a few remarks on the 
least impossible of the suggestions which have been made. I agree 
with Munro that Persius got his quidnam victuri gignimur from the 
Porch, not from Eur. through Hor., and that Eur. would not have 
written ó 7. (s in the sense of * what blind life you are leading' or 
in the sense of quid sis. On the other hand, though Munro's (es 
is good, the aposiopesis is very unnatural. Catullus who, we have 
seen, was familiar with this play has xvii. 22— 


Ipse qui sit, utrwm sit am mon sit, id quoque nescit, 


from which it may be argued that Cat. took the words àr« (5s (not 
ó T. (35) in the sense of *that you are alive.' My own &p' eicér. (2s 
is far too rash. My friend and colleague Mr. Bury has com- 
municated to me a very ingenious suggestion, that for oU0' dcTis el 
we should read oóros, rs €; *knowest thou that thy life is blind ? 
Ho! who art thou ?' (It will be observed that I have given a 
rendering compatible with both ór. (7s and à rc £s.) For the sudden 
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appeal cf. Aesch. Suppl. 911, oóros T( Toiéis ; see also Jebb on 
Soph. Oed. C. 1627, where a god says à oóros, oüros Olóbrovs, and 
that in the middle of a speech. It will be observed that if obros 
Tís € were wrongly divided ob! joris €i the correction to oU0' dorus 
ci would be inevitable. This reading at all events justifies the 
next verse, a difficulty which Munro felt in all the other suggestions. 

508.. See on 3067. 

512. 1| OveeroAfjmopev . . . f| kexrfjmopav— For the change of 
number cf. ue . . . 749v, 616, 617 ; $páow . . . oreópe0a, 669 ; 
$épejuev . . . üvaaTáa c, 949 ; ail0oUpeÜ0a "yàp rà NeXevyuéva uou Hipp. 
244; Trypuoue0a . . . Óokoüca, Iph. T. 348 ; ei yabouv Gv wj uot 
0éuus, Iph. A. 834 ; memóv0auev . . . Aéyow/ áv, Hel. 22. 

518. króTovs, double constr. of aw with gen. and accus. Of. 
Ion 1492; El.199; Suppl. 87; Aesch. Cho. 223. For xrÜrot, 
plur, cf. Phoen. 1351, Xevkozxevs krórovs xepoiv, and Suppl. 605, 
gTepvorvrets kTÜTOL. 

515. Cf. Her. Fur. 311, à. xp? yàp o/0els ui?) xpecow 6"5mev Toré 
(xpeàv, Pors. on Phoen. 5 for 6eà»). 

520. evmápOeve, 'fair maiden' ; just as kaXMraus instead of mean- 
ing ' blest with fair children,' as one would expect, is *young and 
beautiful, so evTáp0evos which would naturally mean 'rich in 
maidens'is in its use 'fair maiden.' On this whole class of ad- 
jectives where the second part of the compound is a kind of second 
epithet, see admirable notes by Jebb on vvkvór repo, Soph. Oed. €. 
17, which is not *thickly feathered' but * many and feathered ' ; 
on ékarouwmóócv Nwpyóov, 719, which means not ' hundred-footed ' 
but 'countless and dancing' ; and on oíófwvos àv?jp, Oed. R. 846,— 
not ' with solitary girdle' but * travelling alone.' 

524. p mpo tjprrace, 'rescued him (by placing him) in his thigh." 
The loeal dat. used pregnantly. 

525. àvafoácas, is to be pronounced «nabwaüsas, but we are by 
no means to write àrvafcocas or áuBoácas. "The gloss àvri ju8s 
means (in this word two syllables are to be pronounced as one ' 
and is a proof that the Schol. found ávagoácas. If the reading 
had been áva86cas or àuBoácas his gloss would have had no mean- 
ing. Yet most edd. make this change in spite of the evidence of 
mss and Scholiast. 

526. A())papBe The Chorus therefore believe in the story 
the sceptical version of which the Pseudo-Eur. has put into the 
mouth of 'liresias above, vv. 286-297, A40. áàT0 ToÜ 0o O0/pas 
Baívew, rv re kouMav» Tíjs worpós 2ZeuéNgs, kal rÓv jwmnpoóv ToU Aós. 
Et. Magn. ó óis 00pafe BeBmkos, ibid. "The poet, however, appears 
to derive the name from his having entered as it were a door in the 
side of Zeus, Ais Opa. 

529. àvaddvoe —àva$vo, the subjunct. of self-exhortation, 'let 
me proclaim thee O Bacchus to Thebes to call thee by this name,' 
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531. 6u&covs. Here and at 978 60(acos seems as if it rather 
meant 'revel' than *band of revellers,' but the usual signification is 
possible in both places. 

537. [otav otav ópyàv.] These words are undoubtedly corrupt, 
though it is not correct to say that they are so marked by the 
gloss on C. The gloss is otav: mepiccóv. "The writer must have 
meant that otav (or probably otav otav) was superfluous, not to the 
metre (for so is ópyàv) but to the sense. — The writer of the gloss, 
like the original interpolator, evidently believed ópyà» to be 
essential to the sense, not understanding the double construction 
in ávaQaíve, Pentheus shows his eorth-sprung descent, and that he 4s 
born from, ete. For this construction ef. above, vv. 40 and 47, 
Soph. Oed. H. 1090; and oi erparw'yol écpwv o) karopÜoÜvres kal 
ToUs aTpaTwOTas àxÜouévovs. "The original interpolator of the words 
had no doubt in his mind Hec. 176, otav otav dte $ápav, or Or. 
824, otov otov Épyov TeNMécas. "These two plays, with the Phoen., 
were the selected popular plays from about the 11th century to 
the end of the Byzantine period, were constantly read in all the 
schools, and were most copiously commented on by the scholiasts ; 
therefore one's suspicions of an interpolation are greatly increased if 
the suspected phrase be found to occur in one of these three plays. 

551. mpodras, thy heralds' ; the Chorus call themselves the 
apostles and preachers of Bacchie worship ; see above, 82-87. 

éy üp. üváykas, 'in a struggle with oppression. For áváyk cf. 
ka.rqva^ykacuévos, 643. 

553. xpvcéTa. "The blossom of the ivy is yellow. | &va is either 
for àvacTíj0u fup !' or (better) is the voc. of á&va£ ; it is not a case 
of tmesis, which in Attie writers is not found «fer the verb. 

556. üpa is often used in vivacious or impassioned questions, as 
Tís üpa pócera.; For Nócas cf. Soph. fr. 871, NÓcav 3v . . ."Iakxos . . . 
paiav TóloTqv véue, which is a strong confirmation of Wolff's conj. 
paías (for uias) rpéoer mpós vvkrós, Soph. Oed. R. 374. 

Ovpc'opopets Ot&c-ovs, *leadest the revellers thyrse in hand,' lit. 
*actest as thyrse-bearer to.' Sandys compares éóopv$ópeov Tóv 
BacwXéa, Hdt. ii. 168, acted as bodyguard to the king.' "Thus 
0.ácovs is a kind of cognate accus. after 0vpsodoopets, like ávaxopebet 
TáO  Üpyyia, 482. 

559. Besides the Corycian cave in Cilicia, there was a cave of the 
same name on Mount Parnassus. 

560. Táxa—iccws ; supply 0vpcodQopets. 

564. Éovàyev. The omission of the temporal augment, as here, 
is sometimes found in lyrical passages, but is not so frequent as the 
omission of the syllabie augment, which occurs both in lyrical 
passages (as in réXecav 99) and often in messengers' speeches (as 
KvukNoÜro 1066, aí^ymce 1084, wyvuvoÜvro 1134).  povcos, 'music,' 
as often in Greek Tragedy. 


H 
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505. pákap, fem., cf. uáxap . . . KaXorot, El. 375 (Sandys). 

571. .AvB(av, sc. OóuuBás. — Strabo mentions the Axius, Lydias, 
and Erigon as rivers of Pieria, a province of Macedonia.  Hdt. vii. 
127 has Avótec, the nom. of which is Avóíys and the accus. Avólgr. 
Phot. and Harp. call it Aoióías. | Hdt. regards the Lydias and the 
Haliaemon as the boundaries of the Macedonian territory, both 
rivers uniting at the mouth. Scylax represents the two rivers as 
falling into the sea by different mouths, the town Alorus being 
situated between them. 

573. maépa, the Apidanus. See Hec. 451. 

5/6. Dionysus is heard from within, calling on the Bacchae to 
witness the power of the god manifested against the unbelieving 
Pentheus. Hermann is apparently right in putting the choral 
utteranees into the mouth of more than one speaker. For in- 
stances of a god speaking, but remaining unseen, cf. Iph. Taur. 
1447. 

585. qébov xOovós Cvoco'v TóTvia. — Évocis, as Herm. says, governs 
Té0ov, *O awful earth-shaking.' So uávris governs ráóe in Heracl. 
65; In Soph. Trach. 554 Avr/porv governs Xómw«ua, and in 
Oed. C. 1019 mojwróv perhaps governs ue. Cf. Aesch. Cho. 21, 
xoàs TpoTouTós, where it would be quite as easy to read xoà» as it 
is to read 7éóov here, and Aesch. Suppl. 588, 70 vüv u$xap otpuos 
Zeós— 0 Tücav uuxaviv o/pí(cv, where we might read o)bpié. But 
Paley, in these places, retains the mss reading in deference to a 
prineiple which he violates here—that itis bad criticism to retain a 
usage when no easy way of avoiding it appears, and to correct 
whenever a remedy is easy.  pogi£íx0wv is an epithet of Dion. in 
Orph. Hymns. Cf. also Ion 572, roro káu' éxe mó00s; Heracl. 
739, roÜro yàp $óBos ; Soph. Ant. 786, cé . . . $£&uyos. 

588. &uvrwá£eras, fut. mid. in pass. sense. 

591. époAa, lit. the things placed on the pillar,' as if éu8e8X- 
uéva, had been written. They refer to the marble architrave which 
topped the pillars, * marked ye the lintels of the pillars reeling *' 
Cf. dovrácww eis üpos — Qovrocous eis 0pos, 162. 

593. àXAaAáfera.. — 'It is Dromius who will raise the cry of 
triumph." 

594. kepa)vtov. The fire now consuming the house of Pentheus 
is called *the levin-brand,' because it had its source in the 
mysterious flame on Semele's grave, ótov vpós ér. &Ocav QXóya. 

597. àv DAóya. This is in appos. with p. ('The flame of 
heaven's bolt which Semele thunder-smitten left behind her for a 
token."' 

601. émew. (For our Lord the son of Zeus will rush upon 
this house with confusion and deray.' For émiéva, (to assail, 
attack,' cf. robs dXXovs érieloouau, Il. xi. 367 ; roür' ém fjuap épxerau, 
Soph. Oed. R. 199, isan example of érépxeo6o« in the same sense ; and 
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I think we should read xpóvos éztv uév érepa, in Soph. Oed. C. 1454 
where the mss give xpóvos émei uév, and where xpóvos eTpéd$wv uv 
is usually read.  xpóvos eTpé$«wv and xpóvos émwv are metrically 
equivalent, the resolution of a long syllable into two short being 
perfectly permissible. But as a matter of fact the antistrophie 
verse is OéÓua TÓÜ' o) yàp Xov, which exactly corresponds to 
xpóvos émuv uv érepa. 

604. Up to this point the Chorus has been communing with the 
unseen god; he now appears to them, having again assumed the 
form of the baechant who led them from Asia. 

606. For the ellipse in r0 Ilev6ées cf. ró TOv ZeuvGv 0ev, Ar. 
Thesm. 224. In the case of a rare ellipse like this a scholiast 
would inevitably insert óGua as an explanation. In the case of 
this ellipse the article is usually omitted as in vapáqmvov és I'Aóigs, 
Ar. Ran. 1362 ; ej0ó£ev és àvópàv, Pind. Isth. ii. 34. Cf. also év 
TQ 'AckNyriov, ''heophrastus vii. 6 (Jebb). 

607. cápkas. é£auel/acat Tpóuov forms à compound phrase— 
obfirmantes,as Herm. says. See note on v. 345, above. [t is of 
course easy to change ceápkas to capkós, a correction which most 
schoolboys could make; but it seems next to impossible that any 
scholiast or copyist found capxós and wrote cdpkas. It is just 
possible, had there existed a variant rpóuov, that cápkas might be 
a correction ; but of such a variant we have no evidence. 

609. éceióov. "The aor. indicates the moment when the Chorus 
first caught sight of the baecchant. 

611. On this line there is a gloss in C. : $vAakás. | ópkávm kvplws 
3| &ypevruct) Mvov (corrected. to Mvos, nom. fem. by Matth.) Photius 
and Hes. explain by eipkri, mepiéxew Toixos. "lhe explanation of 
the schol. is probably the true one, and Photius and Hesych. have 
taken a metaphorical for a literal use of the word. The schol. on 
Aesch. Theb. 336 gives the same explanation as the schol. here. 

612. By à rhetorical mode of expression the imperf. without dv 
is used to denote what would be or would have been an immediate 
and easily foreseen consequence of anything ; epumuévev TOv év 
Záuo 'A0qvaíov TXev érl a$üs abroUs, év à cadoécrara 'lovíay kal 
"EAMjeTovTov eU00s eixov oi moAXéjuot, koNvrijs 'AXkuBuáOms. évyévero, 
Thuc. viii. 86. "The only other case in which the dv can be omitted, 
without making the sentence a mere statement of a fact, is in the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence, where the protasis excludes 
ambiguity, as kaAórv 7v ToicOe, el kal Tjuaprávopuev, ei£au T3) T)uerépa. 
ópyg, Thuc. i. 38; ei dmavres óuoXovyoÜuev . . . ov0év dXXo &Óe 
Aéyev, Dem. 9, 6. Madv. Synt. 8 118 a, b. Nearly the same as 
this is Tís ot QíXa£ 7v, el o? cvudopüs Tíxois ; for though the opt. 
TUxows Showld, refer to the future, yet it actually does refer to the 
time defined by the words 7ví(x' eicerewróumr ; the whole line means 
who wowld. huve been, qma protector haud. jjow met with qmasfortune, amd 
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who will be for the future if yow should. But Her. Fur. vv. 462- 
468 do not illustrate this usage at all, for e? 0' 46a OnBür . .. 
á&va£ means yow (he used to say) are to be king of Thebes, as in And. 
211, có. 0 dv Tw kvicÓTs . . . mNovréis év o) m AovroÜci, yow (says 
Andromache to Hermione), Zf yow are annoyed, immediately tall 
of your husband's comparative poverty. | So Cic. ad Att. ix. 2 b, 
eripiebat Hispanias; tenebat Asiam ; confestim. dn. Graeciam. per- 
sequebatur — he. talked. of his (Caesar's) wresting the Spains from 
Pompeius, occupying Asia, pursuing P. into Greece, | So too Ar. 
Thesm. 616. M. éx0és &$aryov kápóaua. K. Tl kapOóagl(eus ; what 
are jow vaving about cresses for? and Ar. Vesp. 652, ui? rarépie, 
father one mo fathers. 

616. Taro, ' this was the laugh I had against him,' cognate acc. 
—raórqv T)» ÜBpw ka00Bpwa avrov. This verb takes also the gen. 
and dat. and can stand absol. — *to wax wanton.' 

617. 6rv. . . éBóokero, * his feasting on fond imaginings.' Of. 
Phoen. 396, and Aesch. Ag. 1646, oi0' éyo | $evyovras &vópas éXri- 
Óas ciTOoUUÉvovs. 

&yev . . . fjja0'. Wecklein gives as exx. of the conjoining 
of such essentially synonymous words kxexpa'yos kal fov, Ar. PI. 
729; $(-» re kal QXére dáos, Aesch. Pers. 299; j péyav Ükvov Éxq 
kai medágnua, Soph. Aj. 139 ; 7eox«w To0l | xwpetre ui Vooetre pno 
&cro krÜTos, Eur. Or. 137. For the change of numberinge . . . 
T4Qv see on 512. 

619. Tà6e . . . vyóvacv. — For the 2nd dat. more closely 
defining the first compare T'yae: zAevpois, Herc. Fur. 179; 
coL . . . Qpevl, 'Tro. 635. "The verb is vepiéflaNNe in tmesis, the 
only form (remarks Sandys) in which it could appear in Tragedy, 
for mepi and áu$i do not immediately precede a vowel except in 
Comedy. 

620. Ovpóv ékmvéov. Cf. Rhes. 786, ai 0' &épeykov. é£ ávrnplówv 
0vuà» mTvéovoca. ; Phoen. 454, exácov . . . 0vuoÜ Tvoás. See also 
below, v. 640, and Nonn. Dion. xliv. 23, 7epíows 0epárovres épuiouat- 
vovres ü"]TQ4S. — - 

623. 6 Bákxos. Bacchus. So also in 629 and 632. See note 
on v. 1, and on v. 491 above. 

625. 'AxeXQov. Cf. 'AxeAgov 0pócov, Andr. 166, where Achelous 
as the largest river in Greece is used as a generic term for wafer. 
Sandys compares Shakespeare's similar use of 7ber and. Lovelace's 
of Thames, and Virgil s pocula, Acheloia — aquam. 

628. keXawóv, fa sombre brand,' so called as being * deadly, 
murderous."' 

629. 6ófav, *I say but my surmise,' cf. Iph. T. 1164. 

630. $ácpa, tan apparition,' *a semblance of a human being,' 
to deceive Pentheus. 

633. evwvTe0páveraw. — 0püvo. are the beam -ends in building; 
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hence, perhaps, we may get the idea of demolition, etc. ^ evvreOpá- 
vworav* cvurémTOKe, collapsed, Hesych. L. and S. make 0pavócw a 
collat. form of 0pac. 

634. Twporá rovs, predicative, and ióóvr. is the dat. incomm.: 
*his house is in ruins so that he sees the bitter consequences of 
binding me,' of. 357. 

635. mapeüra, ' he is exhausted,' as in 683. 

636. See Adn. Crit. "The great objection to Bothe's conjecture 
which most subsequent editors have adopted is that Dionysus had 
not been in the house of Pentheus at all, but in the ial $árva, 
which must have been separate from the house, as the whole 
passage shows. According to the reading suggested by me in the 
Critical Notes óeuárov is governed by $povrícas. 

638. yov qualifies às uo Ooket, as I think—certes there is the 
sound of his footfall in the house—he will come anon to the court- 

ard." 
i 639. ék rovrov, 'after this,' that is, *what will be his comment 
on what has befallen ?' 

647. vóba. To subject a, quiet foot to anger would mean to alJow 
a, calm, step to be influenced. by amger, and thus to become hasty ; this 
is the opposite to what the poet means. In sense ópy5 — ópryatvovri 
cot, place wnder yowr anger a, quiet foot, 4.e. though you be angry, 
yet do not let that make your walk so hasty, and your gestures so 
violent. Bácw instead of móóa is unnecessary. Similar instances 
of repetition may be found in Hec. 526 foll., where xepotv, xepotv, 
Xetpi oceur in three consecutive lines ; and in El. 411, where »yaías 
and yfs occur in the same line. Cf. also below, 1060-62, and 
Aesch. Eum. 127, Agam. 972, 974; again, mapéoxes . . . rapacXàv, 
Soph. Trach. 1114, 1115 ; Báew . . . (ácw, 964, 967, ib.; arelxwv 

. ereí(xovra, Soph. Phil. 1219, 1220. 

648. «ó0cv, * how comes it that,' cf. 465. 

649. Dionysus does not manifest himself to Pentheus, but 
ascribes his liberation to the god, still sustaining himself the 
character of the bacchant. 

650. rovs Aóyovs, yowr announcements. Cf. v. 775 below, and 
Her. Fur. 699, róv ükvuov 09kev Biorov Bporots, he has given to 
qortals their present, quiet life. | kouvoüs 1s the tertiary pred. 'ever 
strange are the announcements thou makest.' 

652. ToUTo, Sc. TÓ MÓcaí ce, or rÓ Ti» düwmreNov dew, *a 
glorious task (or attribute) thou givest to thy Dionysus.' The 
missing verse, we may suppose, conveyed an intimation that 
Dionysus was now actually within the walls. aAór is ironical, 
as in Med. 514, kaXór »y. üveidos TQ vewari vvudio, | vToxobs àA&c0at 
TraOas. 

653. «ópyov €v kükAo, *the encircling rampart.' mpyov in Greek 
Tragedy is often *the wall' of the town as in mp'yov év cipe, Aesch. 
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Theb. 763 (where therefore Mr. Margoliouth's ingenious conjec- 
ture TfjXvv év epe. 1s unnecessary). 

662. evayets. Where glistening flakes of snow mever cease to lie. 
We have e(üyüs, pure; eUüryüs, moving well, agile ; ebaryfs, bright 
or conspicuous , eUawywros, bright, not flecting, for the antepenult is 
long. Paley has a strange note here. *'lThe meaning of oUmor' 
àvéicav is not where the snow never melts (which is not the case), 
but «where snow showers never (that is rarely) cease Now might 
not this note be equally decisive of the question: *the meaning of 
oUmore àveicav lis not where snow showers never cease (which is 
not the case), but «where the snow never (that is rarely) melts'? "The 
fact is, the answer to the question * what is the case ?' will rarely 
decide a question about a passage in poetry which often negleets 
'the ease. "The use of the word ávíguu is in favour of *cease' 
rather than ' melt, though *melt' seems to have been preferred 
by Seneca, Z'yestes 116, 117, et Cithaeronis iuga | Stant. parte 
qwwulla, cama, deposita, vive. 

663. «poori£és, * contributing,' like rpócecr. in Soph. Ant. 719, 
yvoya "yàp et ris kàm. éuoU vewrépov | mpóaeart, * can be contributed." 
So the passage means ' what weighty tidings dost thou bring to us 
by thy coming ?' 

664. «orviá9as, à synon. for Báxxas, as Phot. and Hesych. tell | 
us. Forthe pleonasm cf. below, v. 915, *»yvvaukós uouváóos BBákxms : 
also phrases like cs kámpos, Opákcv Odus, komíónm uáxaipav ; and 
Opus KÜkvos, v. 1364. 

665. Xevkóv.  ' With frenzy stung shot forth with gleaming 
limb,' Sandys. In [on 221 Aevxg is merely an epitheton ornamns to 
T00í; here, however, and below, v. 863, as well as at Cyel. 72, it 
means «aed. So Nonnus understood it; 9x: kai avr?) | Baccaplócwv 
dTé0tNos Éqv keuaó0occóos dü-py, Dion. xlvi. 147 ; àcáupaXos is a 
frequent epithet of the Bacchae in Nonnus. 

669. cTeXópe0o, a metaphor from taking in sail ; cf. Med. 524. 
Cf. also Soph. El. 335, vOv 0' év kakots uot T Xetv 0oeuiévy Ooket, and 
Ar, Ran. 997, àAAà cvore(Aas ü&kpowst xpópevos rois ioríos. For the 
change of number see on 512. 

673. Tots yàp 8wators, * we should not be wroth with the honest." 
This line has been misinterpreted to mean *it is not fitting for the 
just to be wroth.' PDut this is an impossible rendering, for xp 
cannot be followed by the dat. ; xp) uov 1s not Greek for * it is fitting 
for me. d4AXq *yàp 1j uot xpi) ue T00. Gpxew x0ovós, Soph. Ant. 736, 
does not mean 'is it meet for any one but me to rule the land ?" 
but *isit meet for me to rule the land at the discretion of some 
one else and not myself?' See Jebb ad /oc. In Ion 1814 Kur. 
of course would not have written rotct Ó' évóíkous éxpfjv in the 
same sense, after having just written rovs dóOíkovs éxpfy ; the 
sense, indeed, is quite different, the meaning of the dat. being *in 
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the interests of the just.' 'l'he only other passage cited in the 
defence of this solecism is Lucian, Hermot. 12, o? »yàp &XxNcs éxpfv 
mpós ToUs ui] €ÜéNovras eikew ois kpeírroo,, which by no means is 
*this is the way in which it befits the superior to deal with those 
who will not yield,' but *this is the way to deal with those who 
will not yield to their betters.' Neither can óe€t take a dative ; the 
passage in Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 35 is due to dissimilation ; the copyists 
did not think it could be eorrect to write óet émicá£at TrÓv Ümmov 
IIépoqv á&vópa and so they set down IIépoq ávópli, but that the accus. 
is right is shown by the subsequent Owpakw0évra. However, the 
question about 9& is a more difficult one. I should not hesitate to 
restore the accus. in the prose passages quoted as the exx. of this 
usage (they are collected by Jebb on Soph. OC. 721). As regards 
the exx. quoted from poetry I should understand 4b. 571, Gore 
Bpaxéa uo. 0eta0ac. pácat, to mean 'so that it (your nobility) asks 
but a short statement in my behalf.' But the slight change of 
jo, to jov (or rather éuot to éuo0) would seem to be really the best 
expedient. In 2b, 721 cóv . . 97] is now universally read for cot 

. 0et, So that only one passage remains to support the alleced 
usage, namely Eur. Hipp. 940, 6eotev mpooBaXetv Xüovi | &AXNqv. 0ejae 
yaiav. Now this passage bears internal marks of being the work 
of a late rhetorieian, who might well have thought, as the copyists 
plainly did, that 9e? with the dat. was a legitimate construction.- 
For observe how absurd the sentiment is : *if' saysthe interpolator, 
'* each generation is to surpass the preceding one in wickedness, the 
gods will have to add another earth to ours, to contain all the 
wicked that will be born.' But this is mere confusion of thought. 
The hypothesis is that the number of the bad will increase in each 
generation, but this only means that their proportion to the good 
will be greater, in which case there will be just as much room in 
the world as before for the good and bad together, and no new 
world will be required at all; for it is only the relative, not the 
absolute, number of the good and bad inhabitants of the existing 
planet which will be altered in the case supposed by the hypothesis. 

676. TpooOfQcopev, give over to. Cf. Iph. Aul. 540, piv Atm 
Tai0 éuiv Tpoc0Q Xafdv,  TpocÜeiva.* TÓ TapaOoÜrvau. TQ Ééwvquuévo 
UT k?)pvk, Hesych. 

677. Cf. Soph. Ai. 54, Ae(as BovkóNwv dpovprjuara. 

678. Et. Mag. explains vme£akpi(ew, rÓ dkpows oci Topeveo0au, 
and Hesych. ii. 1456 has the note bme£42kpifov* Bpuov; the 
eoineidence in tense, ete. between the word as it stands in this 
passage and in the lemma of Hesych. makes it appear not im- 
probable that Hesych. had this passage in mind when he wrote it. 
Eur. uses ra0po. 0' oBpusraí below, v. 744, in the sense of /ascívi, 
and the sense of gambolling suits the passage very well. Under 
these circumstances it is somewhat hasty to pronounce the ex- 
planation of Et. Mag. clearly wrong. 
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If I took Vme£&2kpiov as 1st pers. and trans., I should not 
hesitate to accept Dr. Sandys' brilliant conjecture of Bóckwv for 
pócxwv. But I think é£axpifere, Or. 275, and áxpli$wv, * going on 
tiptoe' (fr. 5/4 Nauck), are decisive against this view, which seems 
to have no positive evidence of any kind in its favour. Of course 
the plural with gock?juara is quite right; indeed the sing. would 
need defence. 

683. cópac, tired in their bodies, .& rare use of the dative, 
which led Herm. to conjecture kóuacw ; but the dative is abun- 
dantly defended by Or. 706, kal va0s yàp évra0ctca Tpós Bav Toól, 
Soph. Oed. R. 25, $0ivovea uev. káXv£w éwykápmows X00vós. Add to 
these a most striking instance, Aesch. Theb. 887, ótavralav Mé^yeus 
0Óu0icL kal a juacw TeTAa'yuévovs. 

684. The order is vór' épelcacai ps éXAárys dóBmv. It is 
strange that, with this verse so near, edd. should object to take 
uóaxcv Bockuara together in 678. 

686. ovx 6s aV Ps, not as qow describe them when ow describe. 
tem, as seeking, etc. Paley well compares Khes. 438, ovx ós cv 
Koumeis rTàs éuàs àubaTuOas, nol as ow describe me when ow san 
that I drain the bowl, ete, Not unlike is a Frag. from the Ino 
(421 Nauck), ToivOowov céBove' del | wf! dcs kakós vabkNwgpos có 
mpátas móre | £'nrQv rà mXelov' eira mávr' àmoNeoe.  Allthese passages 
may well be brought under the doctrine of asyndeton in the case 
of epexegetic clauses, for which see Matth. Eur. vol. vi. p. 88, and 
the passages there quoted, and Herm. on Bacch. 237, and Soph. 
Phil. 56. "The full constr. here would be ovx os c? dw«s (mns yàp 
or às $9s) gvouévas . . . Ompüv. 

693. e(koc pas, genitive of cause. Iph. Aul. 1381, aivésca 
m po8vulas —to commend. for zeal. Plat. Phaed. 58 E, ev0aíuwv o0 
rpómrov kal rQv Aóycv-— happy in his character amd words. Or. 
496, ueX&yumemNos | kovpà re Ovvyarpós mevOLuq kekapuévos — in mowrn- 
ing for his daughter. 

696. 6cavow, lit. 'all those in whose case, daft. comm. et 
incomm. Render *made tight their fawnskins wherever the knots 
that bound them had become loose'; cf. óca:s, 701, 708. 

698. The snakes are made harmless by Dion. ; below, v. 767, 
they lick the blood off the cheeks of the Maenads. "The incident is 
reproduced by Nonnus. 3 

705. ékamoq. See note on v. 2. 

709. 8vag.ócoav. — On this word C. has a gloss, 0uaucat* Musa. 
The Schol. was probably thinking of the use of the latter word in 
the New Test., Matth. xxi. 44, to scatter like chaff. MHesych., 
who expl. ówuóoa, $«ToÜcc, prob. wrongly divided the word 
0.a-u&c, not Ov-auác. | Cf. Nonn. xliv. 271, óvóxeaat OuvyNoy aca 
Kovimr. 

710. éc poss, «large stores,' lit. *swarms ' thence applied to other 
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things when existing in abundance, as écuós Móywv in Plat. Rep. 
450 A; ésuós voíccv, Aesch. Suppl. 684; it is also applied to a 
crowd. of men, 4b. 31; and to a bevy of women, Ar. Lys. 353. On 
Thue. iv. 26, ó&uauojuevou Tóv k&xNgka, the Schol. explains by óta- 
ckámTOovres. 

7/15. kowóyv . . . épw, lit. 'to give each (the opportunity of) 
a quarrel (arising) from discussion. Render *'to discuss and debate 
even unto high words their strange and wondrous doings.' 

/17. mAávws. Such were called by the Greeks dyopato, and b 
the Romans colhwmnarii, subrostrani, subbasilicani. "The Fx 
call them flamewrs. 

719. 0éXere Onpacpe0a. — The deliberative subjunctive often 
has a direct question prefixed to it, the two questions being really 
independent though very closely connected (always with asyndeton), 
as BoXet cot eire, f do you wish me to tell you?? lit. *do you wish 
—shall I tell?! Not unlike is a phrase in our own language, ' do 
you think will it rain?' which has perhaps received the stamp of 
usage though not logically correct. 

/21. 66p.c0, *do a kindness.' Iph. Taur. 602, El. 61, Ion 1104, 
and Hec. 1212, all have the verb in the middle in this phrase ; I 
have therefore adopted Elmsley's correction. 

7/22. éXXox(topev, present. Dind. reads éveX., but the change of 
tense suits the vivacity of the narrative (see note on v. 2). 

/28. abTro?s—7uüs abro/Us. Cf. Heracl. 143, Aesch. Theb. 111, 
Cho. 103, Soph. Oed. R. 138. In Heracl. 814 aroÜ— éuavro ; 
but this usage is more common with the plur., especially in prose: 
see Thuc. i. 82, Plat. Phaed. p. 78, B. . For abroü-—oceavroÜ cf. 
e.g. Aeseh. Agam. 1521, Soph. Oed. Col. 930. 

/24. 0$pcov. For the sing. used instead of the plur. cf. 7j 
TOv £évov karjp£aro | àO/rois T! €v &vyvots cua O&mTOovTau Tvpl, Iph. 
Taur. 1154 ; cQuá T! és djBmv 3A0€v Tékvov, Med. 1108 ; róv c«4Xv 
éml roÜ vorov é$epov, Thuc. iv. 4; also without the article dis- 
tributively óco0eka yaXoi £)v £uwiolo kai O0cpaku 'Thuc. iii. 32. For 
the opposite (plur. for sing.) cf. &pmais (the sword of Perseus), 
Ton 192; keXauwots £í$ec. (sword of Aias) Soph. Ai. 231.— 
pav. Of. kal roré Baccapí0eccet xoprríóes 3jNvOov àpau Nonn. xlvi. 
158. "There is some daration implied here and at Aesch. Eum. 
109; im both cases the imperf. is used. "The Greek accus. should 
not refer to a point of time. Klotz on Med. 129, rà ' vmep- 
BáXXovr! ov0éva kaupüv Obrvarat Ov«rois, rightly explains xapóv as 
coverned by ó/vara. (as. in Thuc. viii 36), and not as the acc. 
signifying a point of time (for the meaning of xaipóv there cf. 
Aesch. Suppl. 1045, ríva keipóv ue Oi0áckes ;): nor is there any 
reason for forcing this signification on the Greek acc. at Hel. 479, 
and Soph. Ai. 34, 1316, where reipóv is, as Jebb well explains, a 
Sort of cognate accus. —ka:píav 006v. lu ro» cpm (Hdt. ii. 2) the 
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acc. is merely adverbial, like ápx5v and T4» ápx5w, at all, and - 
ákuijv, directly, in Xen. and Polyb., and &cpíav in Ar. Ach. 23. 

/25. à0póc cróp.om,, * with multitudinous voice. 

/389. émAwrpévav — Cf. Soph. El. 995, where the accus. is used ; 
0pácos ómMfer—'you arm yourself with confidence. S84à x«póv, 
'ón their hands. Cf. Seneca, Oedipus 406, armatae brachia 
Lharsis. 

/26. Elmsley gives xepós in the text, supposing the v in dcíógpos 
to be long: this is a good instance of the value of the practice of 
verse writing ; the average schoolboy would not now make the 
mistake into which this great critic fell. "The meaning is that 
they tore the animals in pieces with their hands, not using knives 
orswords. Cf. Naevius, Lycurgus 49, sine ferro pecua manibus ad 
mortem, meant. 

/38. év Xepotv 8ikm — vmoxe(pvov. — Cf. bmróówos xepàv, Eum. 250 ; 
év xev vóug, Hdt. vii. 89; év» xepol r2» Ol» xov, Plat. 
Theaet. 172 E. Tiv pév is .4gave, whence the dual. If 7v jé» 
meant one it would have been absurd to use the dual, as the 
picture would then be ex vi terminé vague. "'The conjecture óíxa 
implies the absurdity that the animal still bellowed when it was 
torn in two. 

740. mÀeóp' 1j SOqXov &p. purrópeva, | Cf. oxíyrrpa kal Opóvovs 

. &, Soph. Oed. C. 1355. 

/43. kàs képas. Cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 232, éraseó 4m cornua 
discit; Hel. 1558, kás képas mapeuBAémwv. "The expression refers 
to the action of the bull when he puts his head down, and appears 
tolook along his horns.  Virg., who thinks it means £o vent the 
rage on the horns, has mistaken the meaning, as when he renders 
TávTa 0. évaXAXa *yévovro, Theocr. i. 1834, by omnia «el medvwm fiant 
Tre, Ecl. vii. 58. If Eur. observed at all this peculiar pose 
of the bull's head (and that he did Hel. 1558 is a proof), the only 
diffieulty in the way of supposing him to refer to it here is 
removed. Cf. óuua ravpovuévgv, Med. 92, and ó£v képas Oóxpwoev, 
Nonn. Notonly Virg. misunderstood Eur., but also the poet quoted 
by Cie. ad Att. viii. b, 1, voAAà uárgv kepáeoow és Tépa Ovuj- 
POPTO. 

/46. 8vepopobOvro.  OiaQopetv act. and mid. —/o fear. im pieces ; 
0uuoépew — to toss about n different directions, never to tear 4n 
pieces, So far as I know ; certainly not in v. 754, nor in Aesch. 
Cho. 60. Suid. gives the sense of tearéíng im pieces for Ouaopó, 
but not for 0ua$épwo.—c'apkós év6vrá — covering (consisting) of flesh 
(cf. veBplOcwv évü. above, v. 111), the genitive of material, like 
olkgua Ai0cv. So dudoifBNqerpa Tolxcv, Iph. Taur. 96; doTí0os 
épuua, Iph. Aul. 189 ; dorpwv e0Qpóvg —the starry night, Soph. El. 
19; cGua oTo0000, ib. 758; xivos mrépvy,, Soph. Ant. 114. Cf, 
Nonn. xlv. 289, ravpelqv óvéxeoct 0e x(fovaa kaN/mTpmv. 
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/47. *In. less time than thy majesty could wink,' a very 
homely expression, and one of those which would have offended 
Aristophanes. "The accus. and infin. is a far more established 
constr. than 7) ce) £vvdyes which is given by the other ms. 
'Epie usage admits the optat. without à», where an abstract 
possibility is to be stated. Attice verse affords some certain 
exx. al in negative sentences in questions achere a, negative amswer ds 
expected, Jebb on Soph. Ant. 605. See also his masterly discussion 
of the same point in the appendix to Oed. C. on v. 170. 

149. «e8lov bToTàces, over the plains which stretch below ; cf. 
Phoen. 489, kMyákcv TpocauBáces, scalae applicandae. For the 
accus. see note on 307. 

151. 'Yotlas is governed by émeomeooóco.. ai... koarokfjkao, 
*which stand upon the scaurs of the Cithaeron below (in the 
vale) It is the folk of these towns who are referred toin the 
words oi 9' ópyyjs Umo | eis ómN. éxcpovv, 759. 

4/54. Oiédbepov, scattered 4n every direction. See note on v. 740. 

/55. At this line C. stops abruptly, and so of course do the 
Paris apographs. There is a gloss in C., Aetrrev $0XXa. rpuakalóexa. 

/57. We must understand -apfj» abra:s with Bothe, or must 
suppose a verse conveying that they had no weapons of war to 
have fallen out after 756 ; the latter is perhaps the more probable 
hypothesis, as C. stops at the previous line; it is impossible that 
the poet means to say, as Paley understands, that they balanced 
on their shoulders brass and iron; they were not looking for 
booty ; and, if they had been, they could not have taken anything 
less portable or more unsuited to the mood and motions of wild 
frantic Maenads. For the asyndeton in o? xaAxós, o? cíOwnpos, cf. 
Tro. 934, Pind. Nem. vii. 4, üvev aé0ev o? $dos o0 uéXawav Opakév- 
res eUopóvav, and Nonn. xlix. 157, oU To60s o) Aayóvov o? oT1j0cos 
o0 keveóvov.  Nonn. has nothing about brass and iron being 
carried off by the Daechae, but he has a line which he wrote with 
these lines before his mind: kai erparíqv ebDomXov üàTevxét xeipl 
Oat(w, | 0vpaov Éxc ueMs 0 o) Ocvouat ov Oópu TáXNo, Dion. xlv. 

? 

759. depópevow, ! plundered,' a meaning easily suggested by the 
familiar $épew kai &*yew. 

760. otmep, ^where'; cf. Iph. T. 320, ob 05 rÓ Oewóv mapaxé- 
Aevoj Tkobcaguer. 

/61. ràs pév. "There is a covert antithesis in the sentence: not 
only were they miraeulously preserved from the weapons of their 
enemies, but thev themselves inflicted wounds on them, and put 
them toflight. "Though às uév and xetva. 0€ refer to the same 
persons, these persons are looked at in different relations—first as 
assailed, then as assailants. See on 860. 

767. voyavro, the syllabic augment may be omitted in 
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messengers' speeches and in lyrical passages ; we have already had 
an ex. of the latter in réAecav, 100. 

(68. é£eba(Opvvov xpoós, 'licked off from their skin the blood- 
gout on the cheeks' ; but the implication of motion in removing 
by licking off is strong enough to make a Greek poet write off 
instead of om their cheeks ; see on 49. Cf. róv dm "pagus kwet 
A(0ov — TO» £v *ypauug ámÓ "ypauus kwet, 'lheocr. vi. 18; cà» ék 
Bv0o0 kXwarífjpa cogovres Mvov, Aesch. Cho. 498; and in prose 
édev'yov oi d T0 TOv €v Oefiq olkiQv, Xen. An. v. 2, 24. 

((5. éXev0épovs is predic. *to make my words the words of 
freedom ' ; so Aéyew rà wevó?) kaAá is *to gloze falsehood ' — to speak 
falsehoods so that they shall be fair (to the ear). 

/[8. obámreras, * is kindled' ; insolence is often compared to a - 
fire as in Or. 697 ; cf. also à mp c), Soph. Phil. 927, and Jebb 
thereon. | The reading of the mss é$ámrera. would meam *is 
impending' or 'is reaching us'; it would be rash to regard 
épárTera, as having here (and only here) the meaning of *is kindled 
against us.' 

/82. dàTavTàv, sc. éuol, *to meet me.' 

/85. ov yàp àÀAAá.  Anelliptical phrase, (Ais 4s really too bad 
(lit. this is not [endurable] but beyond patience); cf. Ar. Ran. 58, 
uà] ck Té ju, Q '0€AQ/, o0 *yàp àXN &xc kakós, and 4b. 498, ob yàp 
QÀAà Teu TÉOvV. 

/93. ecce, fut. mid. — keep in mind ; cf. Soph. 'Trach. 682, 
Tapfka ÜeouGrv ov0tv àXX' éocfóumr : the opp. word is OtoXMórvau ; 
elócs 0uoANeo', Soph. Oed. R. 318. 

(96. ye. Aye, and a sacrifice of women ! | $óvov goes with 0/cc 
and rapá£as ; 000€ dóvov — 0/000 Ovciav *yvvaukQv $ovevouévov. | For 
this use of ye in adding something to the statement of the previous 
speaker cf. Ion 1412, Quest. kevóv TÓ0' ü-yyos 7) oTéye. TNüpoud 
TL; ns. cá *y évOUO', yes, and. your garments too. So in Med. 
817, Medea, otrc ^àp àv uáNora Onx0cíy móow. | Chorus, o0 0' àv 
yévoió. "y! &0NráTy *yvr$. "This usage authorises the correction 
of ye for óé in Soph. Ant. 518. AN. o) wváp r( OoüNos àXN 
CüeAdós QXero. KP. zopÜ0Qv ve rívOe yv, ó 09 ávrwràs Umep. In 
Ar. Plut. 164, seqq., ^ye occurs seven times in five lines, each time 
introducing a new statement adding something to the preceding. 

/[97. rapáEas, dealing death far and avide in Cithaerom's delis. 
rapácoew —to stir wp, not to allow to rest. | Aesch. Cho. 322, *yóos 
áuduNa?s Trapax0els — a lament raised wnspoaringly. "This is the 
word applied in Oed. R. to Tiresias, who «vould. mot allow to vest 
the horrible train of evidence which would neither invite nor 
repudiate credence. 

799. ékrpérew, *to turn away (aside) the bucklers of brass before 
the Maenads' wands.' We should say to *(lower' or 'drop' the 
shield before the thyrse ; cf. bmox«wpetv rw. 
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800. àmópo ye, 'unmanageable indeed is this stranger with 
whom we are hampered ' ; the adj. is predicative. 

801. o)re 89pày. As Herm. has pointed out, this whole ex- 
pression — oüre Oeóeuévos oüre u$. "The antithesis between opàv and 
TácXew is a favourite usage of the Greeks, and is often introduced 
almost to the prejudice of the sense. Soin Thuc. the inevitable 
antithesis between Aóyw and épye often makes the sentence very 
obscure. 

803. 8ovAevovroa. Cf. Hel. 1428, zZkwra' ji) 9obXeve cots OobXors, 
dvat. | For OovAe(a — 0oüNou cf. $vXaki] — $Aakes, v. 869, and 
Thue. v. 23, 7jv 0é 7) 0ovAe(a émavioijra. 

808. kal p3]v is, I think, sound ; it is à common formula, in the 
sense of introducing something new, e.g. a new argument, or the 
entrance of a new character on the stage, or when one speaker 
unexpectedly agrees with, concedes to, or complies with another. 
Of. Soph. El. 554, àAN' 2v é$gs uoc . . . Ans. kal uy édiqu'. — Ar. 
PBiupedi3, ug. »ür Ódrpie -. .... kai ui» faoí(w. Soin Ran. 
825 and 907 these particles express the willingness of the Chorus 
and Euripides respectively to comply with the suggestions made. 
Sometimes the compliance does not arise from unity of sentiment, 
e.g. Soph. Oed. R. 344, 0vuo0 0v ÓOpyfüs dis dypuoráTm. | Ams. kal 
pip Topíácc ^y obv0év. In Soph. Ant. 221 xai u5v has both the 
above meanings; it first agrees with the previous speaker, and 
then adds something. XO. oóx &£orw oir gupos Ós Oavetv épqQ. 
KP. kai wav 0 uuo06s *y' obros. When kai Ó5j is used in this way in 
answering, it merely assents without any idea of unexpectedness. 
Ar. Av. 175, II. BXéyov kárc. — E. kai 07] BNémo, well, I om looking. 
When the word is repeated in defiance, 9! oóv is used. A. oi ó' 
€OLckov kàfjómv. — A. ol 0^ oüv Boovrcwv, then let them shout, Àv. Ach. 
185; oi à' oüv «yeXOvTrov, Soph. Ai. 901. *'Ye' (£e. you and the 
Baechantes), says Pentheus, (have made this compact, so that ye 
may revel uninterruptedly' (4Z.e. have treacherously offered me 
your aid, so as to gain an opportunity for destroying the interrupter 
of your revels). *' About £Aat? (sc. Tó Bakxebew dáei), says Dionysus 
in his assumed character of Baecchant, *I Aaeve made a compact 
with Dionysus. The meaning is: You are right in saying I have 
made a compact, not however with the persons nor for the object 
which you suppose ; I shall always practise the worship of Dionysus, 
whatever you do. This bold utterance nearly has the effect of 
closing the parley ; but Dionysus makes a more successful proposal 
in v. 810. The copyists may have thought that ToürÓó »y' éori 
was a classical equivalent for the grammarian's phrase rovréet — 4.e. 

810. à. "This interjection is often used to deprecate the closing 
of the subject; he calls back P., who, we may suppose, has 
commenced to move away. Cf. Hel. 445, à, wi] Tpocc(Ne. xetpa, 
the old woman having just said dTeA6'. 
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814. Awmpós is better taken as referring to eleíóouu than to 
é£gvopévas as Matth. understands. Hermann's simple expedient 
of supplying a mark of interrogation clears up all difficulties : 
how should. I look on them with grief in their drunken revela ? to 
which the answer is, how could. you look with pleasure on. a sight 
which shall be so bitter to ow? mupá meaning not only distasteful, 
loathsome, but fraught with retribution, as in Med. 398, mukpobs 
'y&uovs.  AvmpOs is generally objective, but Avrmpós £&oepe (in the 
subjective sense) is found in Suppl. 898 (ró rob/rwv Avmpóv in 
Suppl. 38 is not /heir grief, but the dástressing appearance which 
they present). If I accepted Matthiae's explanation, I would read 
Avypàs, which is often confounded with Avmpós, e.g. in Aesch. 
Cho. 835. 

816. cá&d' io Ot, sc. 70évs àv lOetv éué abrás. 

819. &yepev otv ce, plur. for sing. asin 949. aT'Xxewpfjoes ; 
but will yow really venture on the journey? | Cf. Heracl. 498, é» 
TQ0e kàxóueo 0a. a c0 vau Nóiyo ; bul ds dt really on these terms that 
owr safety depends? | And so in Plato, xai is used at the beginning 
of a sentence with the imper., kaí uou dmókpwau, but. amswer qne 
"ow. See note on v. 840. 

820., See Adn. Crit. Ihave accepted Nauck's conj. P. says, 7 
grudge the time yow are casting, I want to go at once. | ob would 
naturally have been inserted by a copyist, who did not understand 
the words of the text, and perhaps supposed that eo. could be elided. 
Itis not likely that P., who expresses, in vv. 811, 813, such eager 
anxiety to witness the bacchie revels, should now say merely, «my 
Lime is at your service, do not fancy 1 regard. the adventure as aere 
waste of time. 

821. Bvccívovs, fraiment of fine linen. In Hdt. iii. 47 linen 
and cotton are mentioned together, 0pqyka iveov kekooumuévov 
xpvoQ kal épíowi dàà £óXov (cotton) ; now Hdt. says, ii. 86, that 
the mummies were wrapped in swathings of euwóóvos Bwoacivmos; 
we know that these wrappings were of linen ; therefore byssus was 
for Hdt. à kind of nen. Pollux calls byssus cotton, but regards 
cotton as a kind of linen, but thicker, 7j 8ícc0s, Mrov 7t ei0os ap 
'I»v0ots 7j0m 0€ kai map! AvyvmTiows, dzró £óNov TL Épiov. *ytyverac é£ ob 
Tl!» éc0fjora NMíivq üv ris uAXNov $aíy Tpoceouérvat Mv ToÜ Táxovs. 

822. reAóÀ, lit. 'I pay" (taxes), for instance eis izTá0a T€AÓ is 
* [ am rated as belonging to the cavalry' ; then gen. 'to belong to 
a class, and here ' from being a man shall I turn into à woman."' 
Garments of byssus were worn by women only.  7eAóG is fut. 

825. éf£epo)owcev.  é£emaíüevoev, Hesych. 

833. p(rpa.  Oiíógua. 3) (vy, Suid.  Oi&ómua. (vm.  O0opa£. 
rüwía, Hesych. "The last is the sense in which the word occurs 
here — «, snood. 

836. This line is quoted in Suidas with a second, &poemv edQvkóos 
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Kal ^yévovs é£ dpoecvos, but this would interrupt the s/ehomaqthia 
here. Its place unquestionably is after v. 852, the similarity of 
that line to v. 836 having caused the mistake. See note on v. 
858. 

837. D. But yow wl cause bloodshed, 4f yow enter into a 
siruggle with the .bacchae (by going openly). P. Right; we must 
first plag the spy. But this is quite unsatisfactory in expression, 
for ata 055cevs in this sense is not paralleled by Ion 1260, where 
the words mean ' you will bring blood-guiltiness on your murderers' ; 
nor by $óvov ri0etcav, ib. 1225, for $óvov and aiua are not co-exten- 
sive; nor by Iph. A. 1418, where the expression is, as Wecklein 
remarks, a reminiscence of à»yGva r(0évaw. | Moreover all connection 
of thought is absent from the passage as it stands, so that con- 
jectures like oec for 075ce:s remedy only the least serious of the 
defects in the verse. I gladly publish therefore the following 
excellent analysis of the meaning of the passage by Mr. Housman, 
who has kindly communicated to me his very probable restoration 
of the verse. 

* If we were shown this snatch of dialogue— 


II. I could not bear to put on women's clothes. 


IL Wellsaid: we must first go and spy them out, 


and were asked to give the sense of the missing verse, I think we 
should do so without much trouble: ''if you are recognised you 
will be in jeopardy," or the like. Even if Ion 1225, 1260, I. A. 
1418, and Or. 833 would altogether justify aíua 0750€, which I do 
not think they will, still we should never insert any such remark 
as * But you will cause bloodshed." To cause bloodshed Pentheus 
is steadfastly purposed : 796, 5c, $órvov -ye 0fXvv, Goep £a, | 
ToÀ)bv rapáias év Ki8aupQvos 7Tvxais ; at 809 he has finally rejected 
Dionysus' offer to bring home the Daechants peaceably ; and the 
mpOro» of 838 shows that he is still resolved on fighting, only he 
consents to a preliminary journey of observation. I do not see 
that the words can possibly mean *'shed yowr own blood," and 
indeed it does not seem to have been suggested that they can. 
Therefore I think the verse was this: àAM' e)ua059s et ovuBaXGv 
Bákxoais udáxmv ; ** What! will you go and be recognised and join 
battle with them ?" a reminder of the danger already pointed out 
in 823, wj ce krávcouw 1i áàvip ó$05s éket. ' Ah, you say well," 
returns Pentheus, *^I must defer that ; we must reconnoitre first" : 
afterwards I will go with my army." 

Nauck's conjecture is e0 ua07e«, with which cf. Billerbeck's 
brilliant restoration of émóv ua6jcera, for és! oua 0jcerac in Soph. 
Trach. 615. 

839. yov, a£ all events. So in v. 638. Cf. Ar. Eq. 87, epi 
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Tórov *yoÜv éarí aov; at all events ow are for drinking something ? 
where 7oro seems to be wrong. | 

840. kal ós. xaí inchoative introduces an objection : vay, bul 
how could 1? Cf. Phoen., where xai zs (implying an objection) 
occurs in v. 19347, and vs xai (simply asking the question) in v. 
1354. Cf. also Ar. Ach. 86, xa( ris eióe mérrore Boüs kpuBaviras 5 
Soph. El. 236, xal Trí uérpov kakórmros Év ; may, but. my misery 1s 
infinite ; Phil. 1248, kai ms Olkavov ; nay, but how cam ow call dt 
just ? 

849. In some edd. this verse is given to Dion., and the next 
three to Pentheus; but this is out of keeping with the state of 
mind which Pentheus shows throughout the dialogue. He is 
throughout irresolute, while Dion. is firm and determined. "The 
mss here give éA6óvr' and fovNe/coua, which Wecklein presents 
in his texts, supposing that Pentheus, after proposing that £Aey 
two should return to the house, reserves £o himself the duty of 
deciding on the best course. "This is somewhat fanciful, and the 
constr. is doubtful in the absence of a distinctly parallel usage. 

844. é£eor.. A formula of compliance. [t occurs in a still 
more striking use in Hel. 442, where Menelaus, without even an 
implied question going before, says, &£eori* 7elsouat ^yáp. — Cf. also 
Hec. 238, é£eoT', épóra* ToÜ xpóvov *yàp ov $0ovà. Of. licet, * very 
well,' Plaut. Mil. 536, and an amusing passage in the Zudens, iv. 6, 
9-17, where /icentia means * your saying J/ícet, * your very-welling.' 

847. BóXov.  BóXos. íkrvov, Hesych. kal $eXXóv kpvolov aja. 
Aaxovra BóNcv, Anth. Pal. vi. 192. .8óXos means (1) met, as here ; 
(2) the coast of the net, ó(krvov és BóXov &Xkew "Theocr. i. 40; (3) 
the prey caught in the net, as in El. 582, 2v ékomácwpal *y! àv 
perépxouau BBóNov ; (4) Xéyyerac 0€. (8óNos vró Kpngràv kal 7) 0ià cayg- 
veías d'ypa, kal ó TOv kÜBwv kal dorpavyáNov, Hesych. ; (5) « casting 
of teeth, Aristot. 

848. ij£ev 66 Bdkxas cf. BapBápovs ád$í£oua, 1353. As Dr. 
Sandys observes, the extension of the accus. of the place to «which 
to the accus. of the persons to whom 1s facilitated by the subsequent 
o0, where. Not unlike is "Duov. . . fatvovcat in (Tro. 128 ; and 
we must remember that this accus. of the person io achom was a 
constr. characteristic of Eur., which even attracted the ridicule of 
Aristoph., who writes in Nub. 30 áràp Tí xpéos €éBa je in a parody 
of Eur., as the Schol. tells us. Nearly as harsh, too, is 8&6. vqóiv 
in 527. 

851. éXadpàv, frantic. Hesych. explains éAaópía by uopíia and 
éAadpá by rà ui) Ba0éa. 1) koüpa. | Where rà u1) 8a0éa — rà áàcaóvera ; 
for Hesych. expl. Aevkal $péves as uauwójevau, and. uéNXauvat. $péves 
as ai Ba0etam. kal d'ya0aí(; and Schol. Il. i. 103 says, ai év Bá0« 
ke(uevaut kal avverai 0lávow. — 'This (as well as the 7) xoüa, given as 
an independent meaning) is decisive against the proposed change 
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of 8a0éa to Bapéa in this passage of Hesych. He however explains 
áBap)s. àcóveros. Cf. Nonn. Dion. xliv. 57, 06pcov éNaopifovra. 

852. 6eXfjoy, Ald. 0eXjce,u P. o uj with the fut. ind. never 
denies, but only forbids (as above, v. 343), unless the reading be 
correct in Soph. El. 1052, oU cot wi) ue0€vouat more ; Àr. Ran. 508, 
oU jw c' évyo Tepiyoua, ámeX0óvra ; Soph. Oed. C. 1706, oU To. 
wümroré . . . ris à£e. In the two cases in Soph. the mistake 
might easily be on the part of the copyist, as here ; the aor. conj. 
would suit the metre. In Ar. Ran. ui would be more appropriate, 
as a persuasive particle, like o5 jv mpó To0 *y' éjoNkós $v, Vesp. 
268 ; o0 uijv épQ "y! os àpyós zjv, Nub. 583 ; ov uàv £v *y' éuol mpooc- 
05ces TácÓ  àpás, Soph. Oed. C. 151. We have seen jq con- 
fused with ui» above, v. 808. 

852b. «évovs é&£ üpoevos. Cf. Frag. Aeol. 15 (Nauck), ióouu 5' 
a)rTOv Ekyov' &pcev' üpaévov, | mp&rov uév eios á£&ov TvpavvíOos* | 
Tela Ty yàp àperij, ToU0' vmápxov év Bie, | rt». á£(eow TOv kaXGv TÓ 
cOp Ééxew. Thus punctuated, there is no necessity for Herwerden's 
change to zAe(oTys yàp dperífs. "The meaning is :—Ae highest sort 
of nobilitg consists in this, that, being possessed. of personal beauty, wwe 
showld vest om owr phasieal superioritg our claim to honowr. 

857. 'The order is àAN' eiju poa xev Ilev0et kócjuov. óvmep Xaav 
eis " AuGov &metot. 

860. év réAe. — Unless this be regarded as — ewtAoritative, or 
the reading be changed to és réMy, *in reference to his mysteries,' 
the words év réXe: must be joined with yvócera, as Herm. suggests. 
For the unnatural order of the words cf. El. 1072, yvvij 9" &ümóvros 
ávOpós jjris ék Oóucv, where éxk Oóucov must be taken with dróvros 
dvOpós. 1b. 617, $ofeira. *yáp ce kovx eÜOe. caos — caQOs "yàp 
$oBetral ce kal ovx. eUOe. 0. àv $oBóv. Cf. also Cycl. 588, uéuóe 
Tüv épasTi» kávTpv$ds TeTcokóra (where Kirch. rightly resists the 
change to memckór)), and ib. 121, oemeípovow 1) TQ (Gov A'uwrpos 
OTÁXW. "yvocerat 0s TÉéQvkev wil then be taken together as in 
Soph. Oed. R. 1068, ei0e wyrore *yvoiys 0s €t; 45. 1036, 0vouác0gs . . . 
0s €i, See also erit. note on 678. But the hyperbaton may (if it 
seems too harsh) be avoided by taking the sentence thus: Ae will 
know to his cost Dionysus, aho ultimately shows to mortals the stern : 
as well as the lenient side of his character. 1n any case ávOpormouwt 
must be taken both with 9ewóraros and with zyrwóraros.  Elmsley 
excellently compares oU «yàp 700v1, | ^yvvaui 0' éx0pàóv xpíjua Tpec- 
Béórqs àv)p, Frag. 319; but év TéXev. cannot, as he suggests, mean 
ommno. Dionysus had been hitherto playing with Pentheus, but 
now is to teach him a terrible lesson. Dr. Maguire obtained the 
antithesis by making év réNVev— in his (official) capacity as a god,' 
while áv0p. means *in his relation to men.' But such à meaning 
for év TéXe. seems impossible. 'The words 60e8» 0' àréAeuav in 
Aesch. Eum. 361 are probably corrupt, and certainly too obscure to 
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bring in evidence. A similar antithesis is found in 761. "Those 
who require a more sharply contrasted pair of clauses here have 
to change not only év 7éXe but also áv0pómow: in the next verse. 
Their various attempts to force here on Eur. an expressed antithesis 
instead of an vmplied one may be seen in the Adn. Crit. The 
implied contrast is between the terribleness of the god (when . 
denied), and his great kindness to men (when they acknowledge 
his sway). The thoughts enclosed within parentheses may easily 
be supplied from the whole subject of the play. 

But I really must notice at some length the conjecture of 
Wecklein on this passage.  Heactually prints in his text as a certain 
correction Aióvvcov, 0s TédQvukev éAAépous 60e€0s | Oewóraros, évvó- 
poucu Ó' 3mworaros. "This conjecture possesses for students of 
classies an interest of its own, as being probably the worst ever 
made. "The word éAMépois, which is quite possibly a mere smudge 
and not a word at all, never did or could mean *wicked men.' lf 
it could and did, still it is not in the least like év réXAe,u and could 
not possibly have given rise to that reading.  Waiving all that, 
and granting that from a true reading £&AMépors could have arisen 
a false readiug év 7éNe,, the word introduced by Wecklein is of no 
avail for the sense without a further change of áv0pcmowt to éwvó- 
pow, which is as unlikely a corruption as the other. But let us 
see what are the authorities for the word &AXepos. 

Eustathius on ll. vi. 181 (635, 5, ed. Rom.) says that BeA- 
Aepooóvrgs was the same as éAMepooóvT*«s, and that it meant the 
slayer of evil beasts, &AXepa *yáp dac. karà OwkNekrov Tà kakd. 
Hesych. has &AVepa* xaXemá.  e«uaívet 06 kai rà BAéapa. Etym. 
Magn. &XNepa* rà BMé$apa. "The word 8Aé$apa was emended to 
BXafBepá by Alberti. In addition to this there is a passage quoted 
from Callim. Fr. 434, i»? &Axepa T0XÀà TéAeokev, where réAeoakev is 
a frequentative form from re^ev, * to despatch,' and the frag. means 
* where he despatched many monsters,' with special reference (acc. 
to Otto Schneider, CalIimachea, Leipsie 1870) to the Marathonian 
bul. Other Lexx. explain &X^epa as kakGs 7owoÜvra or *mis- 
chievous ' (beasts), and Suid. only gives &Xeppa. So that the net 
: result is, that if there ever was such a word as £&AXepa really ex- 
isting, and not a mere figment of grammarians to secure a deriva- 
tion for BeAVepodóvrs)s, it meant ' monsters' or *dangerous beasts, 
such as those of which the ancient Greek heroes purged the 
world ; and there is not a vestige of evidence that the word could 
possibly be predicated of a man in the sense of kaxós or as an 
antithetical term to évvouos. When so much has been said, it 
would be idle to dwell on the fact that had £A^epos existed as an 
out-of-the-way word meaning xaxós, Eur. would have been the 
last of the Greek writers to use it, and on the other hand we 
should have been pretty sure to meet it in Lycophron., 
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Munro's conj. év áreAet, at first sight so tempting, will not bear 
examination. [n the first place it craves the further correction of 
ávOpoTout ; in the next it is not strong enough. We require not 
merely such a weak word as wnbnitiated, but recusant, recreant, 
blasphemous, or some equally strong expression ; but of course ay 
suggestion is brilliant and probable in comparison with the truly 
monstrous reading of Wecklein. 

863. Xevkóv. See note on v. 665. 

864. 8épav . . . p(mrovcoa, *tossing my neck into the dewy air." 
Dr. Sandys appositely quotes pujasxevc o)v kNóvo, from a. Pindaric 
frag. (224), which is apparently descriptive of a bacchiec rout. Cf. 
also Sen. Troad. 473— 


Cervice fusam dissipans acta, comam, 
also Catull. Ai£is, 23—— 
Ubi capita Maenades vi iaciunt ederigerae, 


and Tac. Ann. xi 31 (a passage full of reminiscenees of the 
DBacchae), Feminae pellibus adeinctae adsultabant ut sacrificantes 
velinsanientes Dacchae. Ipsa (Messallina) crine fluxo, thyrsum 
quatiens, iuxtaque Silius hedera vinctus, gerere cothurnos, éacere 
caput, s;repente cireum procaci choro. 

.. 867. Sporting like a, fawn dn the green pleasaunce of the «ead. 
Toov) is unusually objective here. Cf. 8ov0oro civ T$0ory, lon 
. 664 ; eis ávópofBpOras T0ovàs à$í£erau Frag. 541. In Soph. El. 
872 30ovaí — good. news. j 

868. d$oepóv, fearful, i.e. tmd, as $oBepà opt», Soph. Oed. R. 
158, and $ofepóv óuua mcMóv, Iph. Aul. 620. 6f8papa, *quarry, 
is nom. 

869. dvXakt, a watch or guard, used for $óXakes, as 0ovAea, v. 
803 above, for 0oüXo,, and custodia for custodes. 'The d$óXakes are 
the watchers who stood by the line of nets (Lat. ?ndago). 

. 8783. &eXAais is explained to mean any violent whirling motion, 
like that of à great wind. The word is found in this sense only 
here and in Hel. 1498. The latter is a very corrupt passage; and 
the sense is quite unsuitable here, «vsitÀ labouring step amd wind- 
swift bownds ; moreover, okvOpóuo:s does not come in well. Herm.s 
correction, àeAAás- (nom.), gets rid of the difficulty ; but might not 
&eXNa, be taken to mean gasps, which would suit well with the 
rest of the sentence: avith labowring steps amd gasps from the 
swiftness of her cowrse? Hesych. has àeXAMfoc Ovjots* üvvmrooTóNos 
perà, appnaías, where it is proposed here to read àéXXect, but even 
so the words ávvm., x.7.A., would be quite unsuitable as an ex- 
planation. I believe that these words form a separate note put 
out of its place, as is so often the case in Hesych., and that the 
note should be &eAXMfei Ovjots (i.e, gasps); perhaps he had this 
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very passage in his mind, since he uses the dative. | ávvrocróNos i8 
explained by jerà mappmoías, the three words forming a separate 
note. Suid. does not recognise any meaning for &eXAa except 
cvorpoji) àvéuov; but Hesych. gives a form deXWjs. Perhaps 
áeAMós (gen. -o0) was a collat. form meaning specially anima. 
Nonn. has deXMjevrt . . . maNug, wind-swift, xlv. 320 ; 0veA- 
Acjevr. T€0(No, xliv. 296 ; 0veAWjeoca 06 Bákxyy, xlv. 274; and 
geplows Óepáovres épiOualvovres dcyraus, xliv. 29. — dsjraus. for áéAXaus 
here would give a good sense, but it is hard to see how it could 
have given place to àéAXaus. 

874. 0pócke. — This is far more poetical than 60pócxm, not to 
speak of the authority of the ms. He goes on to describe the 
flight of the fawn, as if the animal really existed which he had 
painted in his simile. — Aeschylus in his famous simile of the lion's 
whelp in the Agamemnon does this in a still more striking manner. 
It is indeed the common practice of the Greek and. Latin poets. For 
the construction cf. Soph. Ai. 30, 750ívra 7é0i.; Eur. Hel. 1118, às 
&Opaue pó0ia ; Aesch. Theb. 461, x«Mguakos Tposajugácews oTelxei, — So 
in Latin Virg. Aen. i. 524, ventis maria omnia, vecti. 

876. If the right reading be not éz' (7/0eo0a. éri rwl is common), 
we must suppose some verb understood after àóouéva, delighting 4n 
(being or sporting) amid. the foliage of the greemwood ; cf. kal p] 
OokQpev OpQvres àv T0cj.e0a. (OpQvres), Soph. Ai. 1085. 

877. vró codoóv. See above, v. 395. JV hat 4s overwiseness (in 
comparison with a triumph over an enemy), or achat 4s that which ds 
recognised, among mortals as the one gift of God. better tham such a 
ériwmph? i.e. is there any single gift of God which more fully 
recommends itself to the ambition of men than triumph over an 
enemy ? 

880. koréxew almost — éxew, a rather uncommon use; cf. Phoen. 
330, mó0ov àuduükpvrov ácl karéxov ; Med. 761, àv érívoiav a ees 
KQüTÉX QV. 

881. 6 Tv kaÀXóv.  Theognis (v. 15) tells that the burden of the 
song sung by the Muses at the marriage of Cadmus the founder of 
''hebes was órrt kaXóv. $íXov éaTi, T0 0. o0 kaAóv ov oíXov écví. The 
word xaAórv as used by Theognis and as applied here means *high, 
splendid, noble, and the retaliation now to be inflieted by Dion. 
on Pentheus and their victory over him are so described by the 
Chorus. 

882. mwTóv ri. (The might of heaven moves slow, but with 
mysterious sureness' ; 7ts is sometimes joined with an adj. in a dis- 
paraging sense as in ris eUxepys, Soph. Phil. 519 (see Jebb's note). 
But quite different is the use here, and very like that in Soph. 
Ant. 951, àAN' à uotptiü(a rcs ÓUvacus Ócwd, which means *the power 
of fate whatever d( ma be is a dread power (Jebb ad loce.) Cf. 
also raxós rcs, *in quick sort, Oed. R. 618—almost raxéws Ts, 
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where z«s merely makes the statement a little vaguer; see there Jebb 
who compares «s raxeiá ris (in what quiek sort!) 8poroíós | xápis 
Oappet, Ai. 1266. For the sentiment cf. Cowper's hymn— 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign Will. 


884. d&mevOOve, koAáge, Hesych. corrects. 

885. &yvopoc vay, wnintelligent obstinacy and arrogance. — 'T'his 
exactly deseribes the character of Pentheus.  dyr»wpuocóvav is best 
understood as meaning 'harshness, want of sympathy,' the feeling 
which drove Pentheus into his conflict with Dion. Cf. Soph. Trach. 
1266, ueyáNgv 06 0cQv dvyvopuooívav, *the great harshness (unkind- 
ness) of the gods.' | Properly the word means * inconsiderateness ' ; 
it is coupled with 8acxavía, *malevolence,' in Dem. Or. 18, $8 252 
and ascribed to fortune's 'eruelty,! 7p Tífjs TíX«s Ayvwguooórm, ib. 
207 (Jebb ad Loc.) 

886. pij aUÉovras. 5 is used, not ov, because a kind or class is 
considered, like 7G» cerparwwrTQv ol jui) 0óvrápuevoc QuureNécac TT». 00óv, 
Xen. Anab. 4, b, ll. £v 8okd—£vvóvras (£vvowoÜvras) OokQ, as 
c)» y52pga apes (Oed. R. 17)—apets, cs "yünüpa cvvóvres, old and 
(therefore) slow, not heavy with old age.  'There is, however, in 
Pindar an indisputable instance of c?v as the éustrument or means 
with or by which an action is done, e?v éAaío $apuakecauwa, Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 394. 

888. kpvrTebopa, éveüpevoua,, Hesych. The gods /ie in ambush. 

889. Xpóvov Tó9a. Cf. a frag. from the Alexander, kai xpóvov 
mpoauwe Tos (Frag. 43, Nauck). "This expression is ridiculed by 
Ar. in Ran. 100, [mouwr9v] *yóvuxsov. oris. 0év£erac | Totovrovíé. 7i 
TapakekwOvvevuévov | ai0épa. Auós Ócuártov 3) xpóvov 60a, some poet of 
masculine force, capable of some such, bold. expression as, ete. | ai0épa 
A. k.T.M. is parodied from the Jelanippe, Üuvvuu O' ipóv ai0ép, 
oikmcw As. Sandys justly remarks that modern taste would 
justify Eur. and refers to 4s Yow Like It, III. ii. 320-351.  Butit 
is to be remarked that in this passage at all events, where the 
reference is only to the /apse of time, the personification involved 
in the foot of. time 1s certainly risqué (mrapakekwOvvevuévov). "There 
is a much bolder personification of Time in Aesch. Cho. 955 if we 
are to understand as some comm. do that Time *crosses the thresh- 
old of the palace, ráxa óé mavreMjs xpóvos áuelyeraw  mpó0vpa 
Ocpárov. Itis indeed strange that Eur. rather than Aesch. should 
have been charged by Ar. with introducing * bold' expressions. 
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892. qvyvóckew kalp.eXerüy. — A sort of hendiadys; 4o habituate 
one's mind to speculations achich do not acknowledge the authority of 
Accipe customs and wsages, cf. uerplws dXVyeiv cooía  ueXerQ, Alex. 

rag. 4j. 

893. kobóo yàp 8omáva. Ii costs but lille. Cf. koíoa Oócus, 
Find isth. 1. 61. 

905. érepa, ?n different respects. 

907. éXmiBes, * hopes and fears' as in Pind. N. i. 32, kowal »yàp 
&CpxorT' €Xróes moXNvmóvov dvópüv. 'To a Greek éXmí0es conveyed 
the notion expressed in the Collect in the words *the changes and 
chances of this mortal life' and exquisitely touched by Tennyson 
when he calls man *this mould of hopes and fears' in the "Two 
Voices." 

909. ó&mégqoav, *come to naught.' Cf. And. 1021, dz 0? $0luevot 
BeB&cw 'INáóat BaciMjes.. But àméBm — exitum habuit, 'Thuc. iv. 39. 

910. ró kaT' &pap, daily, doy by day. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 240 B, 
émurqóevuárov ots róye ka0' juépav T0laTowuw eivat bmápxet. 

913. This verse seems to me to be undoubtedly spurious, intro- 
duced by some copyist who did not understand the constr. of v. 912, 
and who, after the fashion of interpolators, patched up a line by 
means of synonymous phrases, to make the constr. simple. "The 
phrase occurs in Iph. Taur. 200. According to this view Dionysus 
speaks the same number of lines as Pentheus, a consideration to 
which special weight should be attached in the case of very short 
speeches like the present, where the excess of even a lineis appreci- 
able. emeó8ovrá T' ác. is quite synonymous with cé róv 7p. k.r.X. 
For the constr. of v. 912, which aecording to this view puzzled 
the interpolator, cf. Hel. 546, oé rjv üpeyua 0ewóv Tp4NNquévqp . . . 
uevor; Soph. Ant. 441, cé 035) . . . ys; Ar. Av. 241, oóros, à aé 
TOL. 

915. See note on v. 1027. | 

917. The change to uopój» is quite unnecessary ; uopójv would 
sound better in a copy of verses, but we should not deal with Eur. 
as we might with a pupils exercise. "This is a suitable way in 
whieh to treat a copyist, but then one must show that there is 
some presumption that the rejected reading arises from the error of 
a copyist. There is no reason to suppose that the hearers or readers 
of Eur. would have regarded as inelegant the close juxtaposition | 
of uopór and ,ug though they do not agree. An ambiguity quite 
as great may be found in v. 9, and one much greater in v. 684 and 
in v. 985.  mpémev occurs often in Eur. with the circumstance in 
which the resemblance resides in the dat. e.g. Ale. 1050.  4ug is 
here used just as rs might be used and as we use 'one' in 
*one of the daughters. "This usage has been denied, and in 
some passages itis true that eís seems more equivalent to quivis 
then to «s; but there are clear examples of eis zs. — The best are 
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Soph. Ant. 1066 ; Eur. Ion 1, Hel. 6, Cycl. 28; Hom. IIl. xiv. 275; 
Pind. Nem. iv. 65; Ar. Eq. 1301, Vesp. 1165. 

918. Cf. Nonn. xlvi. 125, xai 0t0/puovs caéÜovras éóépkero kal óóo 
O»9fas. Virg. Aen. iv. 469, Ewmenidwum veluti demens videt agmina 
Pentheus, Et Solem. geminum et dauplices se ostendere Thebas. He 
sees, according to Virgil, (roops of Furies instead of only three ; so 
Orestes in Aesch. Cho. says aióe zX90ove. 09. — Virgil, perhaps, is 
thinking of the Pentheus of Attius, who may have introduced 
Furies. But it is hard to see how Furies could have been intro- 
duced into the fable of Pentheus. Mr. S. Allen has suggested 
Ewiadwm for Ewmenidwm-—an. admirable solution of the difficulty 
in my opinion. 

921. képüros, $péaros, oréiros, have the penult long in Attic. 

922. yàp otv has two uses, (1) when yáp is adverbial it assents 
with indifference, as $m "yàp otv, well, yes, 1n Plato ; (2) when, 
as here, yáp is a conjunction it confirms a previous remark, or 
explains why a question was asked. 

923. The form ajuapreiv for óuapreiv occurs in Eur. Frag. 681 
Nauck, who quotes Hesych. on the word as follows: auapretv: 
dákoNovÜetv E)p. ZodQokNüs 06 év dwXokrürg émi ToÜ dmorvxev. 
Eustathius also says that aàuapreiv 1s used for óuapretv. 

926. orácw écTáva,, *to have the port and mien of' For the 
cogn. aceus. cf. 955.  Elmsley pointed out that »ye means w/pote, 
that is, *have I the mien of Agave, as might be expected, seeing 
that she is my mother ?' 

934. àvaketp.eo 0a, ^ we are in //uy hands' ; the 07; has the force of 
our italics. 

936. eToA( es is explained by Pollux artficial tucks or. flounces 
at the tail of à garment, as contradistinguished from the loose 
natural folds which a garment takes from the position of the 
wearer. 

938. Here Tévev is to be taken as «nk/e, and the meaning is, 
but on. this side (OeucrukQs), 1.e. onm the left side, 4t sits rightly along 
by the ankle. 'This word always means the tendon of the foot in 
Eur., but its meaning of neck is recognised by Phot., Suid., Et. 
Mag., and Hesych., and is found not only in early Greek (Homer, 
passim), but in late, e.g. a/xéviov 06 Tévovra, and  révovras 
'EpvOpaíev Oorvak)wcv, Nonn. Dion. xlix. 232, where it means a 
sirip of land, or mountain-ridge, like ax1v. 

943. &pa, keeping pace with, like Homer's dua vows ávépoto ; 
he is told to use the thyrsus as a staff, and in the use of it to 
keep time with the right foot. "There was no doubt a mystical 
significance in keeping time with the right foot, cf. Juvenal's quid 
tam, dextro pede concipis? x. 5. (See Mayor's note.) Dr. Sandys 
observes— In using a stick the most natural movement would be 
to advance the /ef? foot, while the stick is held forward in the 
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right hand.  Dion., for the sake of humouring Pentheus in his 
faney that the wand must be held in some special manmer, tells 
him to do just the opposite, and advance his vigA4 foot instead. 
In 114 we have some slight reference to the ** reverent handling" of 
the narthex, but I have observed nothing elsewhere, in literary or 
artistic representations of DBacchanals, to confirm the directions 
here given by Dion. ; it is probably a pure fancy of the poet, to 
put Pentheus into an attitude caleulated to excite the pity or the 
amusement of the spectators." 

944. peO0éornkas, ! you have changed your mind." 

945. Cf. Nonn. xlvi. 126, 127, éNrero 0' áxaguárwv émuwkeljsevov 
UVó0ev àuov | O9f8w9s émrramópoto ueroxM(ew vAeGva. 

949. dbépopev. . . &vao mco. For the change of number see 
on 512. 

951. *The reference is to the little shrines carved out in the 
face of the rocks (as notably on the N.W. side of the Acropolis, 
Ion 492-502), in which images of Pan and the Nymphs were 
placed," Sandys. 

955. Henceforward the conversation of Dion. has two meanings, 
one for Pentheus and the other for the spectators. "The érony of 
Euripides is referred to in Introd. pe is the fut. midd. used 
as aà passive, like Owrwá£era. 588. | So are used many Greek 
verbs, especially ói0á£ouat, oTepr)oouat, Tuwcojat, ovAXá£opat. 

958. éxeo 0a. — aipetc0n,, *methinks they are caught in the 
meshes of their pleasant dalliance. The adj., as often, is more 
closely connected in meaning with Aékrpcv, but in grammar with 
épkeauw. 

959. ém' avTO ToO0T, 'to discover the lewdness that is cloaked 
under their pretended worship.  &ToeTéXAAe $)Àa£, (thou hast 
constituted thyself a guardian or overseer (of publie morals).' 

962. avTÓv, sc. OgBaícv taken out of Oxaías. 

965. e, ibo. 

968. &gpórqr. You are promising me great atientions ; ow 
describe qw position as one of comfort. And then, when Dion. 
uses words whieh convey to Pentheus that he is to be carried by 
his mother, he says that that would be an excess of a8pórms 
amounting to rpu$*X. D. Tow shalt return in the arms—P. You 
promise me a lwrwrious position. D. Of thy mother. P. Nay, 
tut would. amount to ostentation. D. Yea, and. such shall be thy 
honowrs—P. (as I deserve) ; well, 1 am engaged 4n a, meritorious act. 
Pentheus interrupts Dion.; he supposes him to be about to add 
*as you deserve,' and he replies as if he had said it. | 

972. obpavo enp(tov, the prophecy of the glory of Pentheus 
towering high as heaven is fulfilled in another sense in the sequel, 
when the branch of the fir-tree on which he is placed soars up - 
into the air (1073 éeropi$ero), and when the god 'twizt heaven and 
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earth raises a pillar high of awful fire (1088 éor)p£e),' Sandys. 
Other ambiguous utterances are in 924, 944, 948, 955, 960, 963, 
where v7epkáuvei means both * you work for' and * you suffer for' ; 
so also in 966-970. 

973. Pentheus here leaves the stage, and Dion. (still in the 
character of the DBacchant, see v. 975, éyco xai Bpójuos) congratu- 
lates the Baecchae on their approaching triumph. 

977. A$ecas k)ves. It is a most extraordinary explanation 
which represents that some of the Chorus are apostrophised by the 
rest as Avccas kóves, and urged to incite the other companies of 
BDaechants, now in the mountains, to take vengeance on the 
disguised stranger. "The Chorus apostrophise the goddess Lyssa, 
and call on her to send her hounds to incite the Maenads against 
the spy. In Her. Fur. 810 (the whole of whieh passage should be 
consulted) Lyssa represents herself as a huntress hounding on 
Heracles to his deeds of blood: here she is called on to send her 
hounds to exercise a similar influence on the Daechae against 
Pentheus. 

980. róv év . . . c ToÀQ, 'against him in women's weeds dis- 
guised'; in appos. with this is uaw. kar. Avco 05, for Tóv cannot 
be taken with xaráecxormov on account of the position of Avcac01. 

983. ekóXov,, properly tAe date palm, but here used as a generic 
term for any íree. Suid., Hesych. and Et. Mag. explain this word 
as pointed. stick or palisade, and this is its universal meaning in 
other places; no Lex. gives it anything like the sense it should 
bear here except Phot., who expl. £(Xov ó£0, kai oi TOv dowíkev. 
Eur. often mentions the date palm, $oívuxa áfpokóuav, in Ion and 
Iph. Taur. In Iph. Taur. 1428, 7) karà eTíQXov mérpas | pi/opev, 7) 
c kóXoyt T)Ecpuev 0éuas ; okóNoy is pointed, stake, palisade. The fact 
that the two (cekóXoy and -éroa) went together as means of 
punishment may perhaps have caused their connexion here (though 
c«kóNoy raust be here taken as a íree, not a pointed stake), or may 
have caused the interpolation of the words 7) ekóXomos, which 
perhaps is more likely (see below, on v. 1002). 

986. opibpópov is, I think, certain. P. has ópio0póucv, which, 
no doubt, arose from a variant óptópóuwv, between which two 
forms a copyist would naturally hesitate. ^ ópiópóuev has the 
analogy of ópífakxos and ópigárws ; ópouaMOes, in Theocr. v. 94, 
has a variant ópiuaMÓes. "These variants were constantly indicated 
by a letter written above another ; there are some instances of the 
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praetiee in this play, e.g. on v. 121 C. has xprjras, meaning that 
there are two readings, xp/yras and xpífjres. When Musurus left out, 
through carelessness or ignorance, the second é£uoXev of P., he was 
obliged to change ópko0póuev, which he found, to ob/pio0póuwv. 
Eur. would mueh prefer to shorten à vowel before 0p, especially in 
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à chorus.  éuoNev is doubled in Hel. 194, vaíras 'Axeuw T$ 
éuoXNev, &ÉuoAe, and. this repetition 1s such a well-known charaeter-- 
istic of Eur., that Arist. ridicules him for it in the familiar lines 
Ran. 1352. Herm.'s reading is most awkward through the want 
of an object after uacr5p, for rís 00e Kaóuelwv ; means who of all 
(he sons of Cadmus? Hesych. has à word, ópoBáówv -— veflpQv 
(quoted by him as from Eur.), which some might perhaps prefer; 
but I believe ópipóuev to be right. 'lThe whole corruption may 
have sprung from Musurus' ignorance of the fact that a vowel ean 
be (it generally is) short before 0p.  Musurus was very ill-versed in 
quantity and metre. The fact noticed by Dr. Sandys that 
ópíópouos though not mentioned by L. and S. occurs twice in 
Nonnus (xxv. 194 and v. 229) removes all doubt about this being 
the true reading. 

987. rís &pa vw érekev. Here Catullus has an echo of the 
Bacchae in.the passage lxiv. 154-157, beginning 


Quaenam te genuit sola sub rupe leaena ? 
and again in ]x. 1— 


Nwm te leaena montibus Libystinis . . . procreavit ? 


Carm. lxiv. elsewhere shows the Roman poet's familiarity with 
the PBacchae, especially in 251-264. 

998. Sealiger's correction I have given in the text as being the 
least violent: by &aerpós cüs is meant Semele, who is associated 
with Bacchus in his worship by Theocr. xxvi. 6, káuov Ovokalóeka. 
Bépovs | Ts rpeis rà ZeuéNa, ros 0' évvéa, TO Avovócqg. . Elms. does 
not seem to think this pertinent, and quotes from the Pa/amedes 
of Eur. (Frag. 589, Nauck), Aivveov 0s àv "lóav Tépmerat oiv 
puarpi dia ; but Strabo, to whom we owe the Frag., expressly 
refers uarpi to Rhea. "lhe last two syllables of ópy«a — one long, 
for an anapaest cannot stand in a dochmiac as answering to the 
iambus of the antispast. "This synizesis is common in Aesch. Cf. 
kapólav — kápfav, Suppl. 68, and kxapó(as — xápfas, Theb. 277; 
O.n0pouüv, ib. 349 ; 0uà — (à, Pers. 565. Similar to this 1s aíijwt- 
0ios, irisyl. in Prom., and Jjwpivrapxov, quadrisyll in Pers.; 
IIí0ios in Ion 285, r«à oce IIétos áorpamal re IIóttat, and. Noto, 
ib. 602, rQv 0 a0 XNoylov re xpouévov re T9 wvÓNe. |. So pvyltowuw is 
à trisyll. in El. 314, and in the next line 'Ae:árióes forms a 
spondee and an iambus ; áfíeros is a trisyll. in Hipp. 821 and 
867. 

1001. Trày àv(kaTov, sc. víkav, *to win the fight that cannot be 
won,' the fight against a god; see 635; víkav vwür is a familiar 
constr. and is easily varied by víkav kpareiv, a usage more suitable 
to poetry. 

1002. The order is: dAvzos [Mos &$v £xew á0dvarov "yvóuav 
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có$porva ámojaclarcos eis rà 0cQv Bpóreóv re. 'The blessed life 
consists in (lit. 4s) having deeply seated (ineradicably rooted) in 
the mind a chastened judgment without excuses for the neglect of 
duty to God, and kept within man's bounds,' Bpóretov, which 
form is better than fporeíav, as being nearer the mss and match- 
ing d6ávarov. But éQvisin a very unnatural position. I believe 
that the whole sentence should run thus— 
voj.av ddopov' àávarov &mpooácacvo T 
es rà Ücov 
Bpóretóv 1' éxevw aàAvrros Bios, 


and that in the strophe 7) exóXormos 1s an interpolation on the part 
of some one who remembered the lines, Iph. Taur. 1429, 7) xarà 
aTÜQXov Térpas | pGcpuev 3) akóNoyt T)£euev 0éuas ; see note on v. 
983.  dmpo$ácisra — ümpo$acícres, as in Thuc. vii. 29, ovis 
Óuoua Tois uáNwoTa ; db. 1. 0, Ópotórpomra . . . éOvatr&ro ; Soph. El. 
962, d&Xekrpa "ympáokovcav üàvvuévoauí re. For the use of à0ávaros 
ef. uáxn 01], oauév, dQávarós éorw 1) TovaíTy, Plat. Soph. 242 E, and 
ümXeros is used in the same sense, 4b. 246 C. "The poet had, I 
believe, in his mind his own verses, Hel. 1015, ó voós | ràv kar0a- 
vóvrov (5 uév oU, vyvóumr 0' éxev | áüávarov, eis á0ávarov  ai0ép' 
éuT eov. 

1005. r6 coóóv, rationalism. See above on v. 395.  $06vo — 
* with offence" (to God). 

1006. This verse corresponds very closely in metre to its strophie 
verse as I have given it. core not to pursue rationalism 4n such 
a, manner as to offend the gods, but the other course, which mightily 
and «manifest leads life to a moble issue, namely, to pass one's life 
in piety amd religion all day long, even until the might, and, casting 
aside all that transgresses justice, to honour the gods (that will I 
pursue)  eUvayoüvr' is the accus. before evceQeiv.  xaípw Ompevovca 
governs rà Érepa as well as TO coQóv. 'The accusatives e/eyoürT 
and ékgaMóvra are masc., because the sentiment is general and 
applieable to all, a fact which was not yet felt when the poet 
wrote xaípe 605peóovca (fem.) For dyovr' éri Wecklein compares 
fr. 671, 0 0' és Tó cüjpov ém' áperjy T áycv Qiós | (qNerós áv0po- 
TTOLOVV. 

1017. 8pákev spoils the metre ; it may have been inserted by a 
copyist who did not see that the god might be invoked to appear 
as a bull or a lion, or as some many-headed monster. "The latter I 
believe to be the true explanation. "The snake would naturally be 
selected by the interpolator as the many-headed animal whose 
shape the god was invoked to assume. "The Chorus do not wish 
to dictate to the god under what precise form he may appear, the 
many-headed monster might be a snake, but might also be a brute. 

1018. Hor. Car. ii. 19, 23, EKhoetwm retorsisti leonis Vngwibus 
horribilique mala, and Hom. Hymn to Dion. v. 44, ó óà' ápa cx 
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Xéwv *yéver' év0o0. vyós. It has not been noticed that vvpupMévyev 
means ' blazing,' and cannot express merely *fiery' in the sense of 
'fierce.' "The god is invoked to appear as *a lion on fire,' a quite 
miraeulous lion rendered more formidable by being encompassed 
with flames. In Nonnus xl. 60 (quoted by Dr. Sandys) Dion. 
transforms himself not only into various beasts, but into fire 
and water. "Thus the invocation of the Chorus is quite natural. 
He is called on to appear either as a bull (his natural meta- 
morphose), or as some many-headed monster, or as something even 
more outside nature, such as a lion enveloped in fire. 

1020. 065p. I have inserted this word. "The error which led to 
its omission arose, no doubt, from the fact that the following word 
commences with the same letters. Bacchus is compared to a 67p, 
in v. 436 and v. 922, and here the word is especially suitable, 
both as giving point to the following words, and because the pre- 
ceding sentence invokes him to appear under some transformation. 
* Defendi nequit 7ecóvra nisi legatur 09paypérav,' says Elms. But 
there is no occasion for departing from the ms, for cf. for a like 
change of constr. coi 06 cvyyvoym Aéyew | TáO' écTl, uf) Tác Xovcav 
cos éyo kakQs, Med. 815; Umeor( uov Opácos . . . kNoovcav, Soph. 
El. 480 ; évvémro ce . . . os óvr. (where óvra would suit the metre), 
Soph. Oed. R. 350. In secóvra the accus. is justified by the fact 
that a compound expression is treated as a simple verb, vepígaXe 
Bpóxov — atpev; so in Soph. El. 480 that bmeorí uov— boépre: ue. In 
Med. 815 the constr. is as if ce had preceded, and in Soph. Oed. R. 
as if co had. preceded. 

1021. yeXàvrv Tp. may be a gloss on yeAGv, or some such word, 
most probably however *yeAGv, for, as Prof. Davies suggested to 
me, Eur. perhaps here wishes to provide an antithetie word to a 
faneiful derivation of d^yéXAav from à and »yeAáv. It is unnecessary 
to remind any one who has ever glanced over the pages of the Et. 
Mag. that etymologies not less absurd than this were believed in. 
See Introd. 

1027. 8pákovTos Odeos, cf. note on v. 664.  év yaí(g, *sowed in 
the soil the earth-engendered crop of the serpent-dragon.' The 
words év «yaíg are not superfluous, as &oeipe alone might mean 
procreavit. | 

1029. Undoubtedly corrupt; introduced by some copyist who 
was reminded of Med. 54, where this verse occurs, by v. 1034, 
below. "The line in its present mutilated state, without the line 
which follows it in the JMedea, is searcely intelligible. ^ The 
interpolation arose from the idea that àAX' Gus (oreváge), v. 1028, 
was abrupt, but cf. Soph. Trach. 1115, uóXs guév (é£ieragau), 
kapülas 0" é£loraguat | Tó Ópüv ; Ar. Ach. 956, vrávrws uv olaews ov0£v 
byiés, àXN. Ops (sc. oloreóv). The phrase is expressed fully in 
Phoen. 1446, $(Xos *yàp éx0pós ééver' àAN'. Ouws eXos. 
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1033. The messenger addresses the Chorus in the sing. | So the 
Chorus often speaks of itself in the sing. ; in this case the masc. is 
sometimes used though the Chorus be composed of women, e.g. 
Hipp. 1103, Xetmouat év Te TÜXoaus ÜvarQv kai év Épyguaot Nebaacv. 
A woman also uses the mase., if in speaking of herself she uses the 
plur., Hec. 515. The only other case in which a woman, speaking 
in reference to her own sex, uses the masc. is where she is speak- 
ing in the abstract, as in El. 775, ov0€ «yàp kakGs máexovri uicos 
Qv Téky Tpoo'yuyvera, ; Trach. 151, Tór' á&» Tus eio(0ovro Tij a)To0 
ckorGv Tpü£w, where the reference is to young unmarried girls. 
Cf. 1009, 1010, above. 

1035. &&va, nom. fem., as the metre (dochmiac) shows. 

10387. &yews— ducis, *do you deem Thebes so poor in men' (that 
when Pentheus is no more ye shall have no one to keep you in 
servitude)? Cf. zryóuqv àv»àp . . . uéwyiwros, Soph. Oed. R. 775; 
SO d&yew os Tap! o/)0év, Ànt. 35, and commonly enough with 
adverbs, such as óvo$ópws d^yew aegre ferre, Oed. R. 783, and mpóo0' 
d^yew, to prefer,' 225 above. 

1038. kpáTos ép.óv, authority over us; cf. kpáros x0ovós, rule over 
the land, Aesch. Suppl. 419. So ácrparmüv kpár» véuov, Soph. Oed. 
R. 201. 

1043. Oepámvas, a/AGvas, cra0uoís, Hesych., and that, no doubt, 
is the meaning here, not the town Therapnae; for the messenger 
would not say £he T'herapnae of .boeotia, unless there was some 
danger of his being understood to speak of the Therapnae of 
Laconia or Thessaly. Such a confusion could not possibly arise 
here. 

1044. é&éBmp.ev. De constructione verborum é£. 'Ac. jp. tacent 
interpretes. X Sententiae convenientius esset émepácauev, Elms. 
Cf. Iph. Taur. 98, mórepa Ocuárcev TpocauBáces | éxBnaóueca0a ; 
Her. Fur. 81, os oire yaías 0p& àv éxBatuev Aá0pa ; and for a similar 
constr. after other verbs of leaving ef. Soph. Ai. 82, $povotvra *yáp 
vw o)k àv é£éorqv okvo, and Hdt. v. 103, éme é£5A00v ri» llepoíóa 
xópnv. 

1045. Aesch. Eum. makes Parnassus, not Cithaeron, the scene 
of Pentheus' death ; but the Schol. tells us that in the Eárvrp«a he 
laid the scene in Cithaeron. 

1048. Vtopev vámos, *we sat us down in a grassy dell. For the 
accus. cf. céNua . . . mquévev, Aesch. Ag. 183. 

1049. 'he different prepositions after zo0àv and *yXcocc«s, with- 
out difference of meaning, would be very harsh. ] should prefer 
to regard dro as separated by tmesis from ec(fovres. | dmoocjew 1s 
used in precisely that sense in the Zrechtheus (Frag. 304, Nauck), 
KkdToccoou à» Tarpós | yvopuas Qpacávros. "The two substantives 
would then be governed by ér. 

1052. evokidtov, transitive, * casting shade." 
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1055. * Were wreathing afresh a worn-out thyrse til] it was 
ivy-tressed.' For the prolepsis in é£avéere$ov kojwhyrqv cf. — 
El. 241, yovéwv ékTiuovs laxovca TTépwyas . . . *yówv, to the di 
honowr of m father ; and 4b. 18, xwet ead), rowses to. clearness 5 
Aesch. Ag. 1218, eU$muov . . . kolumaov ceTóua, soothe 4nto religious 
silence ; Pind. Ol. v. 4, ràv càv sóMv ai£ov Xaorpóoov, raising di 
wp to be the wurse of a great population. So in English, £o strike 
dwmb, etc., and in Latin, /íquido quwm plasmate guttur «mobile 
collueris — amointed to flexibility, Pers. i. 17. |. Anima, caluerunt 
mollia, saa — were warmed, nto softness, Juv. 1. 83. 

1056. TouAa, well wrought. | mrowlXa, memowwNuéva, KekaNATU- 
uéva, Hesych. ékAvmroócav . . . tvyà, cf. Catull. Affis, 33— 


veluti iwvenca, vitans onus indomita iugi, 


and Or. 45, mXos às ámó £vyot. 

1060. véOov, 'I cannot reach with mine eyes these simular 
Maenads.' Cf. King Lear, *Thou séómwlar man of virtue. "This 
whole passage has been vitiated by a belief in the existence of 
Stephens' Italian mss. On this passage he quotes *ex vett. codd." 
two readings, uó0wv and ócov. It is now fully established that he 
was in the habit of recommending his own conjectures by the 
authority of pretended mss (vid. Kirch. Praef.) | Musgrave's. 
ümo. uóÜcv, Herm.'s 0ecots cov, and Heath's 0ccots póüov, may 
therefore be dismissed, as reposing on the authority of mss which 
never existed, and as having very little to recommend them be- 
yond this supposed conformity to ancient cod?ces. 1 defended my 
original restoration of óccow vóOcv on the following grounds :—(1) 
in correeting OCOINOOQN to OCCOINNOOQXQN, the error which I 
presuppose on the part of the copyist, viz. the omission of one of 
two similar letters in juxtaposition, CC and NN, is & priori the 
most natural of all errors, and this very mistake has been already 
made eight times in this play by this same copyist (vid. Adm. 
Crit.); (2) Nonn. Dionys. xlvi. 207 puts into the mouth of the 
same Pentheus the words 10e 0aufjvac | Baccaplócv reóv via vóOacs 
TaXAáumcuw éáoms, which leads me to believe that he had in his 
mind the somewhat strange use of vó8wv in this passage in the 
sense of simulated, like rXacTatec Bakxetausu above ; Pentheus will 
not for a moment allow the Baechants the credit of sincerity ; mj 
sight, says he, cannot reach the Maenad. impostors. Schol. on Ar. 
Nub. 332 quotes Callimachus as calling bastard musie' vó6a. 
áoi0a( ; (3) the omission of one of the two CC would be parti- 
eularly likely to occur in the word OCCOIN, where the CC are 
both preceded and followed by a letter so very like them in form 
as O ; (4) uó8wv, am obscene dance, would never have been tolerated, 
but that it was supposed to have direct ms authority ; (5) Sehóne 
endeavours to defend Heath's uó0ov by saying that it is applied 
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especially to the Maenad rout by Nonnus ; but this is not so ; the 
word uó8os means in Nonnus (a') twmult, " quarrel, ate; , xliv. 155; 
vuudQokóuov jó8ov in xxxiv. 109 means the same as vupidokóuos nx 
in xlviii. 183, a marriage-quarrel ; (B') a host marshalled for battle, 
and not a disorderly £Aiasus or rout ; and even in this sense it is 
not applied especially to the followers of Dion., e.9. in xxvii. 144 
the term 4ó0os is applied to the enemies of Dion., ; and oTpaTiá to his 
followers ; (6) the addition of óccocw is almost absolutely necessary to 
render the meaning of é£uvoOuas clear, which without this word might 
mean Z cannot Ivi. óccots not óccow is the form found in Trag.; 
Porson had no objection to the form à óccow. However, 1 now prefer 
to give Occ oLs vó0cv as being very nearly as close to the ms, while 
óccots, not 0ccow, is certainly the usual form. — For uauwáócv vó8cv 
cf. note on v. 664 ; also L. and S. on vó0os and yépov, both which words, 
though usually substantives, are very frequently adjectives ; Nonnus 
has »yépov Ki8oupov, Dion. xliv. 145. For the gen. after verbs of 
aiming cf. To00' àv é£wolue0a, El. 612; To00€e ro£eów, lon 1411; 
0/psovs iecav . . . Ilev0éws, ?nfr. 1099 ; ró£« yàp oj0els Tw«udrwv 
mpocí£erau Aesch. Cho. 1022; rGv vyàp ueyáXov wvxàv ieís, Soph. 
Ai. 154. Nonnus also has vó0ov créQos, xlv. 69 ; and it seems to 
me no small confirmation of the soundness of vó0wv here that 
Catullus, whom we have seen to be so familiar with the Pacchae, 
and who has imitated an immediately preceding verse 1056, calls 
Attis notha mvulier in .4ttis 27, and in another poem, xxxiv. 15, 
applies the epithet notas to the borrowed light of the moon. 

The reading most generally adopted, ó7ov uó0cv, is very objec- 
tionable, not only on aecount of the great doubtfulness whether 
pó8cv is à word which could be used in Tragedy (Schol. on Ar. Eq. 
697 defines 1t as $oprikóv ópx3)cecs ei0os) without ludicrous associa- 
tions (such as 72g would carry to us or canca» to the French), but 
also because the order would almost necessarily have been juó0wv 
üro. .— Moreover ómov would have been a far more natural ex- 
pression, and that leads us still farther away from the ms. The 
only passage comparable to this for harshness in the use of ómo is 
Soph. Oed. C. 383, and there Jebb has shown (as I think to demon- 
stration) that we must read ómov. I am convinced that nothing 
but belief in Stephens' fictitious mss would have. gained such a 
reading as Ó7ot uóÜ8wv a place in any edition of a Greek play. 

1061. eis éAárgv was probably a correction of the copyist, who 
was ignorant of the use of prodelision and of the metrical error of 
an anapaest after the first foot. For the prodel. cf. 7) 'répa $pácw, 
Ar. Ran. 64 (where some take the words as a parody on Eur.); 
évrOs 1) '£w0ev 0ópcv, Med. 132 ; and 7) 'kmewg Xévyew, Soph. Oed. 
R. 360. 

"s For the repetition of yawdá8ov so soon again, see note on 
v. 64/. 
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1065. For the anaphora cf. Nonnus, xlvi. 153, eis zéóov, eis 
Té0ov eiAke, a, manifest imitation of this passage ; and Pseudogreg. 
660, ovpavoOpóp«  EUNo | àvíyyov, Tryov, Tryov els &kpov TéNos. — Vid. 
Adn. Crit. on v. 1067. 

1066. mópvos (rópvos. épryaXetov rekrovikóv, Q Tà &Tpovy'yÜNa, xpiua- - 
ra Tepvypáoerou, Hesych.) is an instrument «sed. for describing a 
circle, something like our compasses. "l'he instrument had its end 
fastened in the centre of the piece of wood out of which the wheel 
was to be made (the wheel here contemplated is solid, without 
spokes) and with that end as centre and the rest of the instru- 
ment as radius, a circle was described. It is supposed (see L. and 
S.) that this was effected by means of a piece of string fastened to 
à spike in the centre of the piece of wood, with a piece of chalk or a 
peneil, or perhaps a sharp blade, at the end of it, to mark the circeum- 
ference. The simile does not contemplate the rounding of a wheel 
in the lathe, but the description of its circumference by the 
method indieated above ; a lathe would not be a suitable instru- 
ment for making a wheel, nor would the word -padópevos have 
been used by Eur., nor vepvypáoera. by Hesych. Eur. (Cycl. 661) 
applies the term Tópreve to the dragging round of the brand in the 
socket of the Cyclops' eye; and in a fragment from the ZHeseus 
(385 Nauck) he says, kókXos ris &s Tópvowuw ékuerpotjuevos, where 
the last word shows decisively that the róprvos was an instrument 
for describing the cireumference of the wheel, not the lathe for 
making it. Suidas, among the meanings of rópvos, gives 7ó Tpfjua 
kal TÓ €viéuevov és avró, and Xen. Vect. i. 6 so uses it; but I fancy 
we should read in both places rópuos. When Hdt., iv. 36, says 
KukAoTepis cs dmÓ Tópvov, he is thinking of a plane surface 
accurately measured out by an instrument. Cf. also Plat. Phil. 
51 C, àAN' e00U 7i Néyo, $uoiv 0. Aóryos, kai Trepuepés, kal ümró ro/TGv 
03 Trá T€ Tois TÓpvois "yvyvóueva émime0d Te kal oTepeà, kal Tà TOlS 
kavócu kal ^ycvíaus, et ov uavOávew. — Ald. has zepi $opàv, which 
perhaps is not a printer's mistake ; $opá* 7j TOv uxxavwGv Ópryávov 
Aagy$, Hesych.—óore— os with a verb, whether nd. or comj. (e.g. 
QoTe Trpoxós €Akei, €Akm Opóuov, as & wheel traáls dis course), 1s very 
rare; Í can remember no instance in Trag. except Soph. Trach. 
115, 4ore . . . i$, . . 00g (where the mss ead IDOPENM 
Wunder corrects after Erfurdt ; yet Wunder reads in Trach. 700, 
Gore mplovos ékBpopuar! àv BXéyeiuas ; perhaps the true reading there 
is ày —à àv). Itherefore reject &A«ec (and. £g) ópóuov. It is hard 
to choose between Reiske's éMuoópóuov and Scaliger's éA«eópógov. 
Hesych. explains éAwóv* mepupepés, so that éMXoOpóuov circular 
would be a very suitable epithet of zepi$opáv ; but Edd. Herv. 1, 
2, and. Brubach. have &Axe, which makes for Sealiger's éA«eópóutov, 
rolling, formed on the analogy of éAkexírev, éAkerpiBov. The 
authority of the Clhwístus Patiens makes for Reiske or Scaliger 
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and against &£A«ev Opóuov. The archetype of P. may have had 


4 
éAkeOüpóuov. See note on v. 980. 

I add here the view of the passage taken by my friend Mr. 
Robertson, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and now 
retired from the Bengal Civil Service. I believe that his theory, 
which he published in 1879 in Hermathena, vol. iii. p. 387, affords 
the real solution of the problem presented by the passage. PDut I 
thought it better not. to suppress my own note, which sums up 
ancient testimony about the rópvos. 

* The word rópv« has generally been translated 2n « lathe; some- 
times it has been supposed to refer to an instrument like a pair of 
compasses. 

*I believe that rópro in this place does mean 2n a /athe, though , 
a very different one from the lathe which was before the minds of 
the commentators on the passage. The lathe probably was one 
such as I have seen at work in the North- West Provinces of India. 

* À stout pole of some elastie wood is fixed into the wall, so as to 
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Fra. 1l.—P, Pole. S, String. D, Drum. W, Wheel. 


project at right angles, with its thinner end free. "To this end is 
attached a string, which is brought down and fastened to a pin in 
the drum of the lathe. The workman then attaches the block of 
timber which is to be turned into a wheel; and he drags thisround 
in the direction of the first arrow, until the string is coiled round 
the drum as many times as it will go. "This of course bends down 
the pole, which is the process described by xvkXoÜro. 

* Fig. 2 represents the lathe with the pole bent down, and the 
string coiled round the drum of the lathe. When the workman 
releases his hold of the wheel, the recoil of the pole causes the 
wheel to revolve in the direction of the second arrow, and the 
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workman then applies the chisel. "The process has to be repeated 
as often as the string becomes completely uncoiled from the drum. 

' The slow and laboured dragging down of the tree, expressed by 
karfyyev, fryev, fyyev, would accurately correspond with the slow pre- 
paration for the turning process, in a lathe such as is here depicted. 





Fra. 2.—P, Pole. S, String. D, Drum. W, Wheel. €, Chisel. 


* My suggestion is, that the simile in the text is taken from the 
slow bending of the pole in the process of coiling the string. 

The translation then would be, and it was bent like a bow, or 
like Ae process whereby à round. wheel has its revolving periphery 
turned in alathe." It is to be observed that the present participle 
(ypaóuevos) not the perfect (yeypauévos), is used, so that a 
process of shaping, not à completed shape, must be referred to. 
This explanation is unaffected by the question between the three 
readings, éA«eOpóuov, &Nucoüpópov, and £Axe. Ópógov. It is in itself 
probable that the form of lathe used in Greece in the time of 
Euripides should resemble rather the primitive instrument still 
surviving in Indian use than the perfect lathe of the English 
manufacturer. The construction is the same as if we adopt the 
interpretation which makes rópvos an instrument resembling in 
its use a pair of compasses. | 

"This latter is the explanation given by Mr. Tyrrell. Mr. 
Paley's whole procedure in regard to this passage is very re- 
markable. In his first edition he accepts the simile of the 
lathe, apparently for no better reason than that nobody had 
ever thought it could mean anything else, and seems quite un- 
conscious of any difficulty in the comparison of the slow bending 
of a tree to the accurate rounding of a wheel by means of 
a common lathe. As soon as Mr. Tyrrell points out the im- 
possibility of the lathe metaphor, as understood by him, and 
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suggests the simile of an instrument like à pair of compasses, Mr. 
Paley transfers it to his own commentary, not only without any 
acknowledgment, but with something very like a sneer. *''Mr. 
'lTyrrell is mistaken in saying the ancient wheel (4.e. if he means 
chariot wheel) was solid." PDut why does Mr. Paley assume that 
Mr. Tyrrell or that Euripides meant a chariot wheel? And how 
would it help the simile of the compasses (or of the lathe either) 
that the wheel should wot be solid? Surely, whether Euripides 
meant compasses or a lathe, he must have contemplated a solid 
wheel, for nobody ever heard of a wheelwright first building up 
his spoked wheel, and £AÀen tracing or turning its circumference. 
Mr. Paley must have been thinking of the well-known pre- 
scription for casting a cannon—-' take a long round hole, and pour 
melted brass round it." As a matter of fact the ancient solid 
wheel, meaning a cart wheel, survives to this day : it may be seen 
not only in India, but in Italy and Spain." 

1068. "There is no need for changing this to $s—orws, it— 
re ; and but for the corruption of &Axer Opóuov for éA«eOpóuov it 
would never have been changed. Matth. is, however, wrong in 
denying the use of &s-— obrws in the Tragies; there is one in 
Aesch. Ag. 903, ei mávra 0' vs Tpáccowu àv e00apaTjs éyo ; also in 
Eur. El. 155, in à simile as here (but there the simile is much 
longer, ota which introduces it being five lines back); and in 
Iph. T. 603. 

1073. óp0bv is not, strictly speaking, appropriate to a/6£p', but 
the idiom is a common one ; cf. ékàv ékóvra, passim ; lcos Gv ioots 
ávjp, Soph. Phil. 684; óp00s e£ óp0Qv olopwv, Soph. El. 742 ; $fXos 
$lXouci rots éket, Aesch. Cho. 346. 

1074. véóTow. The figure of à horse, suggested in ávaxaurícete, 
is still preserved in voro. 

1076. $cov . . . ovo, 'all but visible, just about to become 
visible. "The next verse bears all the appearance of having been 
patched up out of a note on 1076 ; a most natural expl. of 1076 
would have been róv £évov o)xér. mapív cicopüv which was easily 
hitched into a senarius. 

1079. Avóvvc'os, in appos. with $ovv. 

1082. The tense of the ms must not be changed though aorists 
follow ; the imperf. is right in a phrase like this: &' sryópeve kal 
eoTü))p.(e, while he qjet spake he set wp a colwmn of mystic light "twiot 
earth and heaven. Ald. has the aor., probably a correction of 
Musurus. 

1084. $Xwxos vá, (the forest glade' fr. Uy, as dAkiuos fr. dj, 
pÁxuxos fr. uá&xn. The ms gives this form, which is also found in 
Clhwistus Patiens 2260. But in addition to this we have ópeos 
UM vám; in the frag. of the Melanippe discovered in Egypt in 
1879. So there is no reason why we should present here the 
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form e/Aeuuos, which has no authority as an alternative form for 
eiAe(puov, except what may be drawn from the analogy of Ba6XNeuuos 
in Homer. 

1087. óp0oal. Wecklein has the absurd reading óp6à sc. Tà 
era, 'pricked up their ears, which he defends by referring to 
Soph. El. 27 where óp6àv obs (e T9oc 1s very properly said of « horse. 
In 1053 the baechanals are represented sitting. This posture they 
retained until at the call of the god they 'started erect' (for$cav 
being the 2nd aor.) For óvjveyxav, 'rolled their eyes in every 
direction, see on 746. Dr. Sandys remarks how *oddly enough 
Kópa. is immediately after used in another sense." 

1090. I retain, with Ald., the comma after 7jecoves.  Éxovaa 
I translate Ao/déng their cowrse, pushing om. ^ 'There is an exact 
parallel in the JPAaéthon (Frag. 779, Nauck), te 0' é$' émTÀ 
IIXe.áócv xcv 0póuov.  'Tl'he éycv in Xgpets &xov is not unlike this. 
The Christus Patiens has oluaw TeXelas ckryr' ovx. djocoves | o0Qv 
Opájuoct avvTóvois Ópoufjuac,, whence Schóne conjectures rpéxovcat 
for éxovca, here, but éxovcac is much. more vigorous, and ópájuwot 
answers to the 7£av of Eur., not to éxovca. 

1097. àvrürvpyov, *that towered opposite.' Forthe meanings of 
ávri in composition see Jebb on Soph. Oed. C. 192. Acc. to him ávr. 
Térpa could here mean (1) a rock /Zke a tower, cf. àvrimrous ; (2) a rock 
serving as a tower, that is, giving them a point of vantage, ef. 
ávrlkevrpos ; (3) a rock over against a tower, leaning against the 
wall; (4) £owering opposite, like àvr(mpwpos, the meaning which 
seems best here. 

1098. qkovr(fero, passive, sc. Pentheus. 

1100. For the accus. in apposition to the sentence, though the 
verb in that sentence governs a gen., cf. Her. Fur. 56, óvezpa£ía | 
jjs wyro0' ois kal uéccws. eÜvovs éuol | rÓxou, QiXcv ÉXevyxov devóéa- 
rarov; also Aesch. Ag. 217,érXa 0' otv Ovr?»p "yevéc0au Ovyarpós 

. . TOMÉéuov àporyàv, kai zporéAeua vaQv. 

1101. Cf. Ag. 1347, byos kpeiocov ékmmórjuaros, à height too great 
for out-leap. 

1102. XAeXqppévos. Ionic form for evguuévos. It occurs in the 
Rhesus and the Ion of Eur., and the Agam. of Aesch., generally 
with a variant XeXAgouévos from Agt(», which latter is the reading 
here, but the correction is certain. iai 

1108. xepavvóc is to strike wüth thwnder, and ewvykepavvobcat 
must mean simultaneously striking (as) with thunder, 2.e. falling 
on the branches like a thunder-bolt, and tearing them off. "They 
then used these branches as levers to tear up the roots of the tree. 
But the use of this word is so very strange that one is disposed to 
accept the conj. of Hartung and Pierson, ópvtvous cvvTpuuvoÜca 
KAáóos. For cvvrpwur. cf. 348. 

1104. àc. poxXots, * with levers, but not of iron,' 
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1107. $épe Aáfes0e, see on 512; this change is most frequent 
with $épe, d^ye, i0é, eimé. 

1114. iepía, fas ministrant in the murder, which is compared 
to a sacrifice to Dion. as in 1216. 

1124. éma0e. "The nom. to kare(yero is 'Aya)«, to &meev is 
IIév0evs : *she was held fast by the power of the god, and Pentheus 
moved her not.' The subject of the sueceeding clauses again 
becomes ' Axa, so that o00' &reé vw is parenthetical. 

11831. émeétxe, sc. aóTQ, set upon him'; cf. lleracl. 846. For 
the constr. 2» . . . Bo? ó uév orevá(ov . . . ai 0 TAáAagov cf. 
Heracl. 40, Phoen. 1462, Frag. 135; Soph. Ant. 260; Aesch. Prom. 
201. 

1133. The ms and Ald. give ávé$epe ; the last syll. of 7^áAa gov, 
no doubt, caught the copyist's eye again, though he had written it 
before. In uncial mss without signs of punctuation such mistakes 
were sure to occur, especially if the scribe remitted his occupation 
for even a few minutes after he wrote one word and before he wrote 
another. Matth. justly remarks that Herm.'s arrangement of the 
passage quite overlooks the fact that the Dacchae are possessed by 
à frenzy, and do not imagine that they are killing a man but a 
lion. See Introd. 

1134. avrats àp. *with the shoe still clinging to it,' shoe and 
all,' cf. 946; 'every one of them with gory hands was tossing 
about the flesh of Pentheus like a ball.' 

1135. It is perhaps not too harsh to understand Agaue here as 
the principal actress, and translate a/i dabbled avith blood. mca 
may, however, as Herm. suggests, be taken -ékáoer7», as in Soph. 
El. 972, $uXet yàp mpós Trà xpuorà Ts ópüv. The latter is the 
better interpr., as xeipas and OwcQaípe seem to point to a 
plurality of agents. 

1147. *She to whom Dionysus gives tears for victory.' So 
Alikn vucmoópos means Justice which brings victory. | But perhaps it 
is easier to understand 7) as agreeing with víky taken out of kaAM»rt- 
Kov, and to render, calling on Bacchus the gainer of that victory in 
which she wins nought but tears. 

1148. £up.dopG, gov. by éxzoócv, the dative is really a dative of 
interest. 

1157. émakróv "Away, 'the Bacchie wand, his self-sought 
doom': 7ic70v "AtQav in the sense of certain death is certainly bad 
Greek. 'The only expression which I can recall at all like it is 
cüs aims ONe0pos in Homer, but that by no means defends the 
former. I conjecture émakróv in the sense of brought om one's self. 
Cf. Phoen. 343, yá&uwv émakróv ürav, and Trach. 491, ko! Tov vócov 
y émakróv é£apoíue0a, on both of which passages the Schol. 
explains émakróv by a)0aiperov. Vid. Adn. Crit. Perhaps the 
corrector had in mind the oft-recurring es aiÜs 0Ae0pos of 
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Homer. When familiarity with Homer could mislead, it invari- 
ably did mislead ancient scholiasts, copyists, and grammarians, 
who knew Homer as few now know any poet. 

I have only to add. to this note that I have not since seen any 
reason to qualify my assertion that '7ueróv "Adav — certain, death, 
is certainly bad Greek.' It is possible, however, that the poet 
might have written (as Dr. Reid suggests) zieróv "Aia, *a sure 
warranty of death, in this sense, that the «a«rthex which should 
have been the warranty that Pentheus was initiated and one of 
the baechie £Aizsus was in his case no such warranty, but the 
token of his treachery and consequent death. In that case mteTóv 
would be used as a subst. and" A(óa (gen.) would be used much in 
the same way as it is by Aesch. when he calls the garment in 
which Agam. was entangled and slain a Oíxrvov "Ató0ov, Agam. 1086, 
and by Soph. when he calls the vault where Antigone was 
immured vv deor " Aiov kotNov, Ant. 1204, *the cavern'd mansion 
of the bride of death" (Jebb) | So here the ««rthex might be 
caled the 'sure warranty of death,' because his doom was not 
sealed till he blasphemed against the god by assuming the livery 
which he despised. Of. "Aiógs móvrios, fà watery grave, Aesch. 
Ag. 667, for a bold use of " Acógs in the unpersonified sense. 

1161. It seems to me impossible that é£empá£are could have 
been corrupted into the much more difficult é£empá£aro of the 
ms. This is an instance of the tertiary predicate, glorious 4s the 
victory )which she (kgaue) has gained for herself, amd. one which will 
end, in mowrning and tears, like dmwópo *ye rQ0e ovwmremMé*yue0a 
£évo above, v. 800. So Soph. Oed. R. 2, rívas z00' &ópas rácóe uot 
Ooáfere — rives eiciv ai &Opa. aiüe, üs uo. O0oáfere. "The subject of 
the tert. pred. generally has the article as here ; cf. Agam. 608, 
K. Ovx £o0' Os Aé£awuu Tà wevó? kaNá . . . X. ms 0fjr àv eimriv 
keüvà ràN905; Tóxois ; Her. Z could not give may false words a favowur- 
able colouring . .. Chor. JWould to God thow couldest make thy true 
tale a fowowrable one. 

1165. T7 clasp (thy son's head) n o hamd that recks with his 
blood. | 

1167. év, see note on 110. 

1170. EAua. — EOukc kNiuart üuméNov, Hesych. But he evidently 
has in mind the passage of the Septuagint, Gen. xlix. óeoue/wv 
Tpós djméNov rüv TüXov a)ToÜ kal T1) ÉNukt TOv TTOXov ToU vov abro. 
He has also &es* TOv. &áumréNov rà óuparo09, and. E£, véos, kaXós, 
where the lemma should probably be ZX£. He goes on (under 
€N£) kal 0 abyUNow, 1.6. the avena sterilós. ££ is probably any 
young twisted shoot, the context determining whether it be ivy 
as here (probably) and in Ar. Thesm. 1000, or vine as in Theo- 
phrastus and other places. 

1173. Mv, an epic word for *a lion.' 
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1175. qó0ev, * where in the wilderness,' lit. *from what part of 
the wilderness, supply éuapwyás vw. 

1176. vT( Ka0oipóàv. — What of Cithaeron ? lit. wi (do you say) 
Ki60aupóv? So r( Káóuov below; lon 286, ru, Tl TwQ, the 
splendid correction of Herm.; Ale. 807, rí $Gew, why ''live"! 
and zap0évov, rl rap0évov ; Iph. Aul. 460. 

1180. pákoip' ' Ayasn. | Cf. Sen. Theb. 3683-365— 


Felix Agawue facinus horrendum manu 
Qua fecerat gestavit, et spolium tulit 
Cruenta nati Maenas in partes dati. 


1185. Musgrave's conj. 64AXec would remove the main difficulty, 
and it might have owed its corruption into 8áXXe to the fact 
that Eur. elsewhere makes 04A^ev intrans. I cannot believe that 
B&XXec kavrákouov ^yévu» could mean 4s getting hair om his chin. 
Perhaps the meaning is intentionally obscure, as Agave confuses 
together her son's head and the lion's, which she fancies she is 
carrying. yévvv karákouov 0&AXev would then be taken together, 
and the kópv0a &maAXórpixa would be the hair of the head compared 
to a helmet when contrasted with the growth on the cheeks and 
chin. Cf. o0 óévópe' &0aXNNev. xópos, Pind. Ol. iii. 10. See Introd. 

11983. r( 8' expresses certainty like Latin qwidné; cf. Tí 9'; 
ox bTepBaívovc. kai reí: 0ceo( ; 654 above. "The Chorus of course 
approve. Wecklein seems to be quite wrong in explaining ' Die 
Sprechende besinnt sich (rí 0';) erst bevor sie ihren Beifall gibt.' 
It is ladicrous to suppose that the Chorus being asked by the 
exultant Maenad * Applaudest thou me ?' should reply * Applaud ? 
h'm. Do I? well, yes.' They even resent the question, *Applaud ! 
Ay, verily.' "This apparent insensibility to the requirements of 
poetry appears more than once in the commentary of Wecklein. 

This use of 7( 0é; must not be confounded with that of rí in T( 
Ki0aipov 1176 above. "The combination rí óé expresses surprise in 
Soph. Phil. 421, Oed. R. 941; so also rí 96 07, ri ó5» in Plat. 
Gorg. 469 A, Soph. 241 D. 

1197. mepwccàv Tepwoos, 'this prey so strange, 'in such 
strange fashion.' 

1200. vuqópov, * victorious,' see above on 3. 

1206. AÀ curious expression, for which cf. Phoen. 1351, Xevkorrj- 
xes krÜTovs xepotv, and Her. Fur. 450, ypa(as 0cowv Twyás, and 
below 1221 ; in all of which cases the adjective is not put with the 
subst. to which it strictly belongs. See on Tro. 440. 

12183. For the practice of nailing heads to the triglyphs of a 
castle cf. Pind. Isth. iii. 72, kpavíow ó$pa &£évov vaóv | llocecóác- 
vos épéjovra oxé0o. The whole passage, which gives a very 
unusual account of the physical proportions of Heracles, is 
interesting ; I subjoin Myers' version : * And verily once to the 
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house of Antaeus came a man to wrestle against him, of short 
stature but of unbending soul, that he might cause him to cease 
from roofing Poseidon's temple with the skulls of strangers—even 
the son of Alemene."' 

1216. I have here adopted Mr. Housman's punctuation. "That 
of all the edd. omits the comma after Bápos, thus presenting a very 
poorly constructed sentence, $épovres Bápos llevO0éws . . . o cüpa 
. 4. $épo. The meaning is * Follow me, yeattendants, with your sad 
burden, come forth in front of the house of Pentheus, whose body 
I bear. The whole action takes place in front of the house of 
Pentheus. The words are arranged thus rather than eae 
Ilev0éos to avoid having ézec0e in the same place in the two 
successive verses. 

1224. Matth. rightly explains that as one might say 7Kkovca 
Óvyarépov TroNu"uara, and 7kovca epi Ovyarépov, Eur. has here 
blended the two constructions ; the practice is very common in 
Greek, especially when there is a kind of distinetion, as here, 
between the daughters on the one hand and the Daecchae including 
the daughters on the other. 

1229. 8pvpots. Observe that the penult is long, though the 
heteroclite plural ópíuá in Homer is always short. 

1232. There is no reason why we should change a75s of the 
ms to abr$v, as Herm. suggests, though the accus. is more usual, 
as IIvAáómv . . . 750€iav Oyuv, Or. 726, and Epvo0éa, . . . &eXrrov 
óyw, Her. 930. Of course we are not to understand by a)T$s 
Our her face, which would not suit the passage, but the appearance 
which she presents, for which cf. Óyu óveípov, Iph. T. 151, and 
eTvyvai 0' Oeis x))pov ueNá0pov, Alc. 862. 

1240. Herm. reads áykpeuac07, holding that à» is used only Zn 
ve dubio, but cf. v. 510, &s àv ckórtov eicopà kvéoas. 

1244. qrévOos is often objective, as when Ajax is called $í(Xous 
uéya, Tév0os, Soph. Ai. 615; so Hipp. 1940, ékpáv0m . . . vrév0Oos 
0ce60ev karaNqmTóv, So here, Oh what à, deed of dole (om the part) 
of those who have comanitted. this mwrder. 

1246. kara B&XXew is à voz propria for the sacrifice of a victim : 
karafoN$. Ovoía. TeXer?. kai mepioOuc vócos, Hesych. xaraoMj. 
Kauvobpyngus. — Aévyerac 06 kai Óvoía, epíoOos, TeNer). kai) TrepuoOuki) 
AQgyu4s TvperoÜ, Suid.  kawobpygo: probably refers to  karaoM 
Kócuov, Ephes. i. 4. For the tert. pred. see n. on 1161. (Cf. Or. 
1603, xal cá po 0opós karaBáNois ; and v. 1114 supr. 

12949. &yav. Cadmus allows that punishment was deserved by 
Pentheus, but he thinks the retribution too great when he 
considers that Dion. was the son of his daughter Semele, and 
should therefore have visited more lightly sins however great. 
ámece denotes the inflicetion of injury or misery; the word, 
however, is often used when the degree in which it is inflicted is 
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comparatively small—something much less than is denoted by our 
word wn; so that d*av dmoXece is not a difficult expression. 
Those who think it is may understand after d^yav some word like 
cus taken out of the idea of the sentence, as Aesch. Prom. 1051, 
quoted by Paley, os 90' o) memAacguévos Ó kópmos, àXNà kal Mav 
eipguévos, where Aíav must be taken as if it were Aíav àX«60s. 
See Introd. 

1255. For the pleonasm in év. . . ápa Elms. compares Ion 
/l7, vukruróNous üua, cv Bákxous. 

The opt. óopvyvor' is used by a kind of attraction to the preced- 
ing opt., expressing a wish ; cf. Soph. Phil. 324, 6vuóv "yérvowo 
xepi TA«»p3cal Tore | iv' ai Mvkfvac *yvotev ; ib. 528, uóvov 0€oi 
cdcfoev ék re TíjoOe "yíüjs | Tus, Óümou T^ év0évóe QovNoluec0a TAeiv ; 


Traeh. 955, »yévow' . . . ajpa ijs jw dmowloewev. Also in Eur. 
himself, Tro. 700, éx0péyeias ày . . . tva . . . karowiceav; Rhes. 
466, ei "yàp é^yo TÓ0' ?juap elotóou/ . . . ÓrT . . . àrowácató ; Hel. 


486, rís àv TvXwpós ék Óójov jhóNoL Oo Tcs Oaey yel Neve. 

1256. *He must be counselled, father, both by thee and me, 
not to have joy in baneful sophistries. Most edd., thinking that 
the words from xáuoi . . . o0 'erw were added by the editor of 
the Aldine edition, read 


, , » ^ $8 ^ 9 X » » , ^ 
covcTU' Tis avTOv ÓcUp' àv Oir ets eg. 


To me it seems far more likely that the two verses beginning with 
words so similar as covcrív and o0 'crív were fused into one. 
Those who read co?cTív here make it a crasis of eoi éeTw. 

1258. ris üy kaAXécewv, *Oh that some one would call him.' 
rís àv sometimes, as màs àv very often, expresses a simple wish. 

1263. For the sentiment of these lines cf. a frag. from the 
Antiope (Frag. 204), $povà 0' à mácxw kai Tó0' ov cypukpóv kakórv: | 
TÓ jui) ei0éva. *yàp TO0ovi» éxew Tíva | vocoÜvTa, képOos Ó' £v kakots 
dyvocía. Just as oU $w«u means 7 say mo, so o0 OokQ, o0 0X, o 
xp?, ovk à£iQ, may be taken to mean 7 seem mot, etc. The feeling 
in the writer's mind that this is so may be supposed to be power- 
ful enough to draw the o£ from before 9Oó£ere to after it, without, 
however, transforming the o? into uj, as grammar would demand, 
ifit were really taken before Overvxyev. 

1268. SwmerécTepos. Alludit ad caliginem Homericam Il. E. 
127. Vid. Simplie. in Epictet. 10,' ms Cotton. This and a 
worthless conjecture, óíxa pv0uGv for Ov áàpiüudv, v. 209 above 
(worthless as a conjecture, but valuable as a sign that the text was 
early suspected), and a parallel from Horace to v. 281, are the 
only notes on the Bacchae, preserved from the ms Cotton. It 
appears to have been a mere collection of conjectures, not a ms 
properly so called, and is now lost. See Elms. Praef. ad Med. 
p.9. "The note, however, on this verse is good ; Agave's vision was 
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before obscwred, so that she mistook her son for a lion, just as 
Diomedes' eyes were obseured before Athene removed the mist. 
The lines are, àxA)v 0' a? rov &' ófüaNuGv €Xov 1) plv émfev, | ópp' 
€b *yvyvookys Tjuév 0cór 706 kai &vópa. This explanation admirably 
fits v. foll. See Introd. 

1275. es Xéyove qualifies eraprQ not &wkas. 

1281. dépopa, 'hold'; $époua — gero, dpo — fero; dépopac is 
gen. nearly (to wear, as in dui 0' avxécv | rebxm dépovrau, Cycl. 
88. 

1284. mpoceuévau — Cf. Frag. 167, maióas eikévat. 

1285. fj TáAawa suggests that Agave is about to mourn over 
Pentheus. Cadmus reminds her that he has already discharged 
that duty to the dead. ^ Lamentation was a duty with the Greeks, 
and to deny it was an aet of disrespect. So Electra says *yovéwv 
ékríuovus loxovca TTÉpvyas . . . 'yówv, Soph. El. 241. Cf. also 
Thuec. ii. ràs óXooípceis é£ékauvov.  oé is emphatic, not enclitic ; if 
it were enclitie it would be closely connected with the preceding 
word, and the pause would be violated. | 

1287. $A0' és xépas would be a violation of the pause, for the 
prep. forms one word with its case. P. has a similar error at v. 
278 above. Itherefore read Gs éu' 7A0ev és xépas. | For éA8etv éué 
cf. Phil. 141, cé &', à rékvov, r60. &XjAvOev. Indeed, the use of à 
direct object after verbs of approaching was such a characteristic 
of Eur. that it drew on it the ridicule of Aristoph., who parodies 
Eur. in the words zí xpéos £8a ue, Nub. 30. The idea is here more 
specifically expressed by the addition of és xépas, as in Hel. 373, 
Ovu£L. *yévvv &0evoe . . . $ovíaust m Aayais, and. Heracl. 63, Bo/Xe 
TÓvov jou. r$j0e Tpoo0eiva. xepl ; so Hel. 341, mórepa Oépkerau dos 
TéÜpurTá T eis àMov.  'The combination óo0s és: xeipa, is found in v. 
25 above, and Aaffetv és xeipas in a line quoted on 1330. 

1288. év o? kao — ákaípos, * Ah, cruel Reality, too late art thou 
here !' See on ov TáXys— dàeyvuvacías above, 455. 

1289. For the expression cf. Plat. Ion 536 D, ópxeirau co0 1 
Vvx5: for the constr. cf. Eur. El. 207, yvxà»v rakouéva Ocudrwv 
marpQov $vyás, where Paley proposes $vyats, so as to get a long 
syllable; but the constr. is no doubt the same as here, $vyás being 
accus. plur. (not nom. sing.), and therefore long. Cf. Or. 860, 
TÓ guéNNov é£erqkóuwv ^yóow; the very similar passage in Aesch. 
X^wopqQ Oel. vuv | máXNovr! Óyuw à1j0n, Suppl. 560; 'IXov $00pàs 
2. VüQovs ÉOevro— éoóícavro, Agam. 788; and also the passages 
quoted on v. 345 above. 

1292. OvéNaxov — ü.eaácavTo, 339. 

1295. kaTfapev. The verb xaraípew is always intrans., and 
usually of birds swooping dowm, of bees settling, and of ships 
putting nto port. 

1301. &p0pors, sockefs, as in Hdt. iii. 129. xai evrapuórrovouw 
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oi mpoc?]kovTres Tüv vekpóv ei T$ ow0elm rQ TraQQ, Philostr. Imag. i. 
18. Supply $épes; here, as often, the question is so put as to 
admit of an answer conveyed in a single verse. Hence often in 
Greek Tragedy the question displays greater knowledge than could 
have been possessed by the questioner. 

1306. &rekvos àpoévev Tra(Bov, cf. memos d$apéwv Xevküv, 
Phoen. 324. In Phoen. 7 Eur. makes Cadmus the father of 
Polydorus by Harmonia daughter of Aphrodite (Wecklein). 

1308. épvos . . . karÜavóvra, constr. karà oíveaw like rum6eis 
Tékvov, Tro. 740. "The constr. in this case is so invariably xarà 
córveow, that it is not too much to say that xar0avóv would be 
)wrong here. 

1309. à of the ms is defended by Ion 1467, &eMov 90' áàvaBMéme 
Aajmáci. | ávéDNemev, also of the ms, Herm. defends by several 
passages from Soph., where a vowel is short before 84. — But in all 
these cases the syll. before 8X. is short in thesis, not in arsis, as it 
would be here. 7a400s 06 BAéQapa would be a metrical commence- 
ment of a senarius, but not eos ráóe BAé$ap'.—ocvveétx es, held 
together, kept from falling to pieces, cf. 391 above, and Supp. 212, 
TÓ 'yáp To. cvvéxov àvOpcmcv TÓNes | roÜr' éari. | ovvetyes may be 
rendered *wert the keystone of'; so Ar. Pol. ii. 9, 21 (1270 D) 
speaks of the Ephoralty as the 'keystone' of the Spartan consti- 
tution, cvvéxet uév otv T3» ToNTe(av TÓ üpxetov ToÜro. 

1312. For the substitution of synonymous adj. where the one 
might have been repeated, cf. Eur. Supp. 489; Soph. Phil. 550, 
Ant. 897 ; Aesch. Theb. 963. 

1318. The subj. of éAáp B. is Gs «s taken out of o/Oeís. Olkqv 
AauBávew is properly £o obtain satisfaction, and 0(kqv ova to suffer 
punishment ; but the poets are more lax in their usage. See below, 
v. 1328, éxei Oikmv, has met his deseris, and Hdt. i. 115, és ó &Aae 
Tv Olkav. 

1318. *Still shalt thou be accounted among the ties that are 
dearest to me'; dàpiüjüce. is the future middle and with passive 
sense. 

1330. Here, as the context plainly shows, a considerable number 
of verses is lost ; probably, as Brunck suggests, a whole leaf of the 
archetype containing about 50 verses, the whole of Agave's speech, 
and a considerable part of that of Dionysus. The ms of the 
Bacchae used by Apsines, à Greek rhetorician who taught at 
Athens about A.D. 235, must have contained these lines. "The 
words of Apsines as quoted by Musgr. are àuéNev 7apà TQ Ejpurión 
ToU Ilev0écs 7) u'yrnp ' Avyaón dmaXNNayeica Tfjs uavías kal "yvcpioaca 
Tüv TaGi0a ÓweoTacQuévov karmwyopet uév éavríjs, éAeov 06 kwei, And 
again, roÜrov TÓv Tpómov kekivmkev EUpumrióms olkrov émi rQ llev0et 
kw;rau. BovAópevos, €kacTov ^yàüp abroÜ TOV jJueNGw 7) würwp €v rais 
xepol kparoüca, ka0' EkaoTov a/rGv olkri(erou, — The speech was 
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doubtless read entire by the author of the Christus Patiens as 
well,and by Nonnus, Philostratus, and Seneca, who in his Z7ip- 
polytus (vv. 1242 seqq.) imitates it (see Introd.) PDut it is mere 
waste of time to endeavour to excavate from these sources anything 
like a fair representation of the words of Eur.  Kirch., however, 
following these clues, has made some attempt of this kind in 
Schneid. Philol. vol. viii. pp. 79-93. He has, according to 
Dissen, recovered 34 verses out of the cento just mentioned, 
*nonnullos satis, alios parum probabiliter. | But the most 
audacious of all such attempts is that made by G. Burges, who 
published anon. in the G'entlemaw's Magazine for Dec. 1832 some 
120 lines, which he professed to have extracted from a recently 
discovered palimpsest, filling up this lacuna. — It contains, besides 
a wrong gender (xamerós, masc.), several grammatical solecisms, 
and many lines like this: x&60', oi' àv 7v éXelv' ióetv TQ 0eQ wy, 
€xei, and mow he suffers what the god. might pity. | And of this 
he says, *Although nearly thirty years have now elapsed since I 
first discovered this scene lying hid in the cento of the Christus 
Patiens, I have been more and more convinced that, with the 
exception of a few expressions, it contains the very ideas of the 
dramatist conveyed in the language of the original author.' 
There is one line, ei ui] yàp i0iov &Xafgov els xeipas usos, quoted by 
the Schol. on Ar. Plut. 901 as from the Zacchae of Eur. which, 
we may safely conclude, occurred in the lost address. "This 
was first observed by the admirable scholar Tyrwhitt. "The words 
yavpüy and AXeAáfBmua. quoted by grammarians from the Baechae 
would also probably find à place among the words here lost, 
perhaps also àkav0(0*- páxw, quoted as from the JBacchae by Et. 
Mag. I give the verses which might possibly have come in here 
with the places where they are fouud, as given in Dr. Sandys' ed. 
1330 b. This verse was first restored by Matth. from a Schol. 
on Dionysius Periegetes telling of the transformation of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, where this verse is quoted with the two following, 
and as from the Bacchae of Eur. "he words of the Schol. are :— 
'leréov 0à ór. KdáOuos kal '"Apuovía 1 "yauer; peraopdo0ncav eis 
Onpla. éreiO7) ToU " Apeos Óduv éjóvevaev ó KáOpos, 0s ToUs éraípovs abro 
àveiev, "Epi$ov kal AgiNeóvra, és kai. Eüpurións év Bákxaus $moi epi 
KáOuov, Apákcv ^yevüce, k.T.X. Cadmus and Harmonia,' says 
Apollodorus, quoted by Musgrave on this passage, *went from 
Thebes to the Encheleis ; the Encheleis were engaged in war with 
the Illyrians, and there was an oracle that the former should be 
vietorious if Cadmus and Harmonia should lead them. ^ Aceord- 
ingly the Encheleis made them their leaders, and were victorious, 
and Cadmus thus became king of the Illyrians and had a son 
Illyrius. And afterwards, having been along with Harmonia 
transformed into a snake, they were both transported by Zeus to 
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Elysium.' There appears to be some discrepancy in the mythie 
narrative as to the exaet time at which Cadmus was transformed ; 
the Schol. on Dion. Perieg. quoted above need not be taken as 
referring to any specifie time; but Eur. in a play, probably 
Satyrie, of which two lines are preserved (oio, Opákwv jov "yCyverat 
TÓ 'y duc), rékvov, mepurAákm0u. TQ XovrQ 7aTpi) appears to re- 
present the transformation as taking place immediately after the 
death of Pentheus ; and Philostratus, Imagin. i. 18, in his 
account of the picture of Pentheus, where he describes the mourn- 
ing over the body, says, * Harmonia and Cadmus are there, their 
transformation into serpents already half completed' ($oXis 7/0 
a)rovs éxe)). On the other hand, Apollodorus in the passage just 
quoted, and Nonnus (who says nothing about the Encheleis, but 
appears to follow a different account, saying it is destined for 
Cadmus, merp?jeccav &xew ódvw0ea. uoporiv), place the transformation 
after Cadmus had become king of Illyria ; and Et. Mag. quoted 
on v. 1333 below implies that the transformation did not take 
place before he had left Thebes. Again, a Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 
lii. gives a different account from all the rest, xai ámeA0ov érmi 
Opakóvrcw &puaros kavrQkngoev év 'HAvoíg Te0Lq. 

Now there is also a tradition mentioned by Hdt. ix. 42, and 
plainly stated below, v. 1358, that the victorious Encheleis and 
the conquered Illyrians (uwyáóa B. cTparóv, v. 1355), under the 
guidance of Cadmus and Harm., undertook an expedition which 
culminated in the sacking of the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. (In 
this expedition Cadmus and H. led the army under their trans- 
formed shape, as is distinctly stated v. 1357, and this perhaps is 
the reason why 7ryoíuevos is followed in v. 1359 by the dat. not 
the gen.; in the Tragies 7ry. with the dat. means to gwide, with 
the gen. to /ead as a general ; he is said to gwide, not to lead, be- 
cause owing to his transformation he could do no more than show 
the way to the barbarians.) It seems to me that it is this latter 
expedition which is referred to all along, and that Eur. had not in 
his mind at all the expedition of the Encheleis under Cadmus 
against the Illyrians, mentioned by Apollodorus. The transfor- 
mation takes place before Cadmus leaves Thebes, as in the Satyric 
play above referred to ; the xpyeyuós in v. 1333 is the same as the 
0éc$arov in v. 1354; and fapápwv Tryovuevos, v. 1334, means 
leader of the barbarian host, called uvyáóa cTparóv in v. 1355, 
which sacked the temple of Apollo, and whieh in v. 1359 he is 
more accurately said to gwide, not to lead. It is plain that (8áp- 
Bapo. (understood) is the subject of Oupmáocwot, and it seems to me 
equally plain from Hdt. ix. 42 that 8ápBapo. means the Enchelian 
and Illyrian host who sacked Delphi, and that neither Eur. nor 
Nonnus thought at all about the expedition of the Encheleis 
against the Illyrians, mentioned by Apollodorus. If we could 
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suppose, contrary to the order in which the faets of the narrative 
here oecur, and in spite of Eur.'s own testimony in the Frag. 
above quoted, that he did not place the transformation until after 
Cadmus arrived in Illyria, and just before the Illyrian expedition 
against Delphi, then fapfápov 1ry.in v. 1934 would be simply 
being king of the Illyrians, and xpgouós would be a different oracle 
from 60écdarov. 

1331. ék6npuo0eto", *turned into a serpent. (Cf. éxópakovrw0els, 
Aesch. Cho. 540. 

1332. For the attraction cf. Or. 1184, oi60', 7j» COpewyev 'Eppaóvqv 
würop éwj and 4b. 1629, EXMévmv guév i» c0 OvoNécau. mTpóÜvuos v 
Tua pr es. 

1333. 8xov 86 puóo xov. These words puzzled the editors, who 
resorted to many conjectures and emendations, until Musgrave 
showed the soundness of the text by quoting the following note 
from Et. Mag..:—Bov0ofj* TóNs 'IANvpías, etpyra. Or. Kdáópos él 
Boàv fe*yovs ék OmnBàQrv Taxéws eis '"IANvpikovs mapa'yevóuevos &kruoe 
TÓNw. 

1334. See note on v. 1330 p. 

1337. See note on v. 1330 b. 

1339. Cf. for the constr. Alc. 362. 

1343. eU8auroveét' ày, Musgr. for ebóauuovotr à». The imperf. 
ind. means you avould now be happy, i.e. you would not have had 
the death of Pentheus to deplore; the opt. would mean yow maj 
yet be happy, $.e. you may yet not have the death of Pentheus to 
deplore ; which is absurd. 

1345. «jOere for móevre. | Cf. Frag. 625 b (Nauck), mápeopev, 
&XN' oik 7500' àv o? Tapóvra ye. 

1350. This is an instance of the Sehemae Pindaricum. Pindar 
uses a sing. verb as copula between a plur. subj. and pred., as 
ueXcyápves Üuvo, vorépov ápxal Nóywv TéNNerau, Ol. x. 4 ; so kal »yàp 
Táxva. kal xáAaj(a. kai épvoiBat "y&yverau, Plat. Sympos. 188 B. 
The most remarkable instances of this figure in Tragedy are Eur. 
Ion 1146, Hel. 1358, Phoen. 349, Med. 441, Aesch. Pers. 49, Eum. 
91, Soph. Trach. 520, Ar. Ach. 862, 1091. PButtmann's rule is that 
in this usage the verb should always precede ; but the instances 
from Plato and Pindar himself above quoted make against the 
rule. 

1353. Paley's difficulties vanish before the explanation on v. 
1330 5. Cadmus is expressly enumerating all his woes, so there is 
nothing remarkable in his travelling over the same range of sub- 
jects as Dion. above. Not only,' says he, *shall I have to travel 
to a foreign land in my old age, but the oracle remains behind 
(4e. but worse remains behind, for I still have the oracle) that I 
shall have to lead a foreign host consisting both of the Encheleis 
and the Illyrians subdued by them (uvyáóa) against Greece ; and I 
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am destined to involve my wife too (whom Zeus gave moe), the 
daughter of Ares, in the impious deed which I am fated to aecom- 
plish, in leading this foreign crew against the temple of Apollo. 
Nor shall I have a natural death like other mortals, but I shall be 
translated. He turns into a ground of complaint even his transla- 
tion, purposely looking on the bright side of a natural death, the 
quiet whieh attends it. For éri 0€ uoc T0 0éaarov . . . dyovyetv 
Schóne compares Oé0okra. ToÜpyov . . . ád$opu&c0ni, Med. 1230. 
See Introd. for a brief review of the character of Cadmus. 

1360. koaTaifárqv may be active, in which sense it is applied to 
Hermes, who conducts souls down to the nether world ; but more 
probably it is neuter, down-rushing; cf. Kubla Khan— 

Where Alph the sacred river ran, 
Thro' caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a, swnless sea. 

1363. I retain Op»s of the ms and Ald., and punctuate and 
explain with Herm. There is no allusion to age but only to colour 
in zoXóxpos.  ToXós, which might rather be expected to contain a 
reference to old age, is applied by Eur. to the atmosphere, to iron, to 
the sea, and to the colour of a swan (Her. Fur. 110) ; xn$jva means 
helpless, and agrees with ue.  Itis used, Tro. 191, among many other 
images of helplessness. Phot. explains kg", àpyós.  ámpókorros. 
perécpos. "The word properly signifies a drone. | For Opws kókvos 
see note on v. 664 above, and for the Ayperbaton see note on v. 
860. "The pietas of swans is alluded to in Eur. El. 151 seqq., and 
that of storks in Soph. El. 1058 seqq., and Ar. Av. 1355. So Cic. 
de Fin. ii. 33, Videmus $n quodam. wolueriwm genere nonnulla, 
indicia, pietatis. 

1367. moaTpoo has its penult short four or five times in Eur. 

1371. A verse has dropped out here, as the antistrophe shows. 

1380. Tó8e, i.e. T0 xaíipeiv. Cf. Hec. 426, 427— 

IIOA. xatp', à rekoUca, xatpe Kacaávópa. Té j.ot. 
EK. xaípovctv &AAXot, uxTpi Ó' ovk ea uw TÓO«. 

1384. I have adopted Schóne's correction; éué emphatie is 
required when in such strong antithesis to éyo in v. following ; 
ópa might be taken as the indic. on the same principle as áváxecrau, 
* when there will be no Cithaeron looking down on me as there is 
hnere, and where is set up no thyrse-memorial of my undoing.' 
But ópg would more naturally be the subjunctive. The most 
natural constr. would be £u too, the opt. being attracted into the 
mood of éA0ouu (see on 1255) ; but &£w ópg would more easily have 
fallen out before juapós. 

1386. 00pcov pvfjpa is like vegpíówv évóvrá above; it is a 
«memorial (or remembrancer) of former suffering, consisting of (con- 
stituted by) the tyrsus. For this gen. see note on v. 746 above. 

1387. péXovev. — Sc, Ki004pv. kal 0bpaos. 





THE BACCHAE 


L. (vv. 64—169) 


FnoM Asia, leaving 'Tmolus, fleet 
I hasten rendering service sweet 
To Bromius,—task for willing feet. 


Hence from the road! Hence to your Halls. 
To silence let all lips be thralls. 
I chaunt the ritual, as my duty calls. 


Blesséd and happy is his lot 

Who knowing what to Heaven belongs 
Keepeth his soul without a spot, 

And walketh with the godly throngs, 
Holding upon the mountains high 

His pure and mystic revelry ; 

Whoso in due esteem doth hold 

What rites the Mighty Mother found, 
And loveth Dionysus bold, à 
Waving his wand and ivy-erowned. .. 
Ho! Baechae! from the Phrygian hills restore 
To Hellas spacious streets the Noisy One. 
Ho! Bacchae! Bromius to us bring once more, 
Himself à god and of à god the son. 


Whom erst his mother in her throes, 
When burst the winged levin-brand, 
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Cast from her womb and 'mid her woes 

Gave up the ghost at Zeus's hand : 

But him did Cronidés secrete 

In a birth-chamber strange and meet. 

For He the babe in His own thigh 

Concealed, and with a clasp of gold 

Shut safely in, that none might spy, 

Not Hera's self; but did unfold 

Whenas the Fates the hornéd god had framed 
And wreathed his head with the entangled snakes, 
Whence comes unto this day the custom famed : 
Each Maenad in her curls doth twine the spoil she takes. 


O 'Thebes, thou Nurse of Semele, 

Thy head with ivy garlands deck ; 

The verdant flowering briony 

Let fall in wreaths about your neck ; 

Bear in the revel boughs of oak and pine 

And clothe yourself in dappled fawn-skins fair ; 
The flocks of white wool in your tresses twine 
And reverently the saucy narthéx bear. 
Straightway the countryside will join your round : 
Bromius doth lead the rout from hill to hill ; 
Spinning forgot, there women-folk are found 
By Dionysus thralled, led captive at his will. 


In the Curétes' holy home, 

The fold where Zeus a babe was brought, 

For me the priests of triple-plume 

Did find this orb of hide stretched taut. 
Linking thereto the sweetly-sounding voice 

Of the loud Phrygian flutes, and Baechie mirth, 
In mother Rhea's hands they placed it, noise 
Of Baechic gladness echoing through the earth. 
Soon did the frenzied Satyr companies 

From mother Rhea win the lovely toy 
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Which, dancing at the third year revelries 
That Dionysus loves, they now employ. 


O full of pleasure then am I, 

With racing Bacchie companies, 

When sped adown the mountains high 
Flung on the sward I take my ease, 

Clad in the holy fawn-skin coat 

And eating of the fresh-slain goat. 

We hie amain to Asian hills, 

Our leader Bromius, Evoé Ho! 

The land with milk and wine in rills 

And honeyed sweets of bees doth flow. 

It smokes as Syrian frankincense 

When with a lighted torch of pine 

Blazing from out à wand immense 

You hurry on, brave Leader mine ! 

Chiding the laggards, Evoé Ho! 

With merry shouting on you fleet ; 

Upon the breeze your fair locks flow, 

And while you run, "mid musice sweet 

You cheer them thus * Ho! Bacchae ! Ho'' 
Delight of golden Tmolus come, 

Praise Bromius as ye tripping go 

To the loud timbrel and the drum, 

Joyous, extol the god of joy 

With Phrygian voices, Phrygian notes, 

As the sweet sacred roundelay 

From holy lotus reed-pipes floats 

Cheering the girl-band as it hillward roves ; 
For while the dam the peaceful meadows loves, 
Blithe frisks her filly ; the Bacchante so 
Swiftly her lithe limbs plies and bounding on doth go. 


II. (vv. 370—431) 


O Righteousness in Heaven 
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Revered, on golden wing 

Hovering above us, hearken 

To our intolerant king. 

Hear'st Thou his impious insults 

'Gainst Semele's Boisterous Son 

Who 'mid the rose-crowned banquet 

Divine 1s chiefest one ; 

Whose holy function 'tis 

To join in revelries 

Bright mirth and laughter as the sweet flutes play, 
And all the grief of carking care to allay 

When the grape's sparkling joy doth circle free 

As at the sacred feast we join in jollity, 

While the great bowl set mid the ivy-crowned 
Feasters with wassail glad, in sleep doth lap them round. 


For lips that know no bridle 

And wild foolhardiness 

Woe is the fated ending : 

Prudence and quietness 

Themselves remain unshaken 

And households firmly stay, 

For though the gods in heaven have placed 
Their dwelling far away, 

Yet, still within their ken 

Are all the acts of men. 

Great wit is witless. "To be more than man 
Is but to shorten this life's too short span ; 
He who spurns lowlihood, great things pursuing, 
Loseth the present, to his own undoing. 
Sane of mind full sure am I 

These are they whose counsels die. 


O might I win to Aphrodite's strand 

Where Loves that soothe the heart of man abide, 
To sea-girt Cyprus or the rainless land 

Of the barbarian tide 
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That blesses through its hundred mouths the plain, 
Or to Pieria the Nine's delight, 

Of all fair haunts a haunt most fair to gain, 
Olympus' sacred height ! 

Ah! thither guide me, Bromius, Leader mine, 
Lord of the revel and choir-chief divine, 

There sport the Graces, there is soft Desire, 

To hold our revels there "tis meet that we aspire. 


Our brave Divinity, of Zeus the son, 

Doth banquets love and in the revel joys ; 

He cherisheth fair Peace, Wealth-giving One, 
Breeder of gallant boys. 

He to the rich and poor an equal share 

Of wine's delight, that knows no grief, doth give, 
But hateth whoso makes it not his care 

Through day and lovely night in joy to live, 

To keep his heart and mind both wisely free 
From over-crafty men and their strange subtlety. 
Whatever plainer folk approve and use, 

That of a truth would I adopt and choose. 


IIT. (vv. 519—575) 


Prithee incline Thine ear to us, 

O Daughter of Acheloüs, 

August One, Dirce, Maiden fair, 

Who in the days of yore 

The infant son of Zeus didst care 
Beneath 'hy fountains, when the Sire 
Snatched him from out the eternal fire 
And spake with awful roar, 

* Child of the Double-Door, 

Into a womb that is not woman's go, 
Thee, Bacchus, bid I Thebes by a new name to know. 
Ah, blessed Dirce, why reject me now, 
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Spurning my choirs with garland-wreathéd brow ? | 
I swear by this vine's clustering joy, some day | 
The love of Bromius shall thy bosom sway. 


The Earth-born Brute his temper shows, 

The Dragon's blood within him flows, 
Pentheus, whom erst that child of Earth 
Echion called his son : 

A. savage monster—not a human birth, 

A. slaughterous giant, in rebellion set 

Against all Heaven, who in his close-meshed net 
Shall me ensnare anon, 

Bromius! belovéd one ; 

My fellow-reveller he within detains 

In gloomy donjon hid and bound in chains. 

O Dionysus, of Zeus' self the seed, 

Thy prophets in distress dost "Thou not heed ? 
Down from Olympus come with golden rod 
Upraised, and check the tyrant/'s pride, O God ! 


On Nysa, where the wild beasts breed, 

Dost Thou Thy revelling raving band, 

Or on the heights Corycian, lead, 

O Bacchus of the waving wand ? 

Or is it haply over grassy leas 

On old Olympus ?neath the shady trees 

Where Orpheus playing in the days gone by 

Did gather those thick boles into close company 

And all the woodland beasts by his sweet minstrelsy ? 
O Blest Pieria, Daechus holds Thee dear ; 

Within a little shall He draw anear, 

With dancing and with mirth shall He advance 
Leading the wild maids in the whirling dance, 

When o'er swift-flowing Axius He shall stride, 

Or Lydias scattering riches far and wide, 

Or that famed river, Father of the rest, 

With whose fair waters all that steed-loved land is blessed. 
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IV. (vv. 862—911) 


When in the dances all night long 

Shall I my white step bear, 

Flinging my neck with lissom poise 

To the cool dewy air? 

As in the lovely verdant mead 

The fawn sports, when the net 

At one despairing leap is cleared, 

The while the huntsmen whet 

With shouts, upon her track, the racing hounds ; 
But after efforts swift and piteous spurts 

At last secure from all intended hurts 

She through green pastures by still waters bounds, 
Rejoieing to be wholly free from men 

Amid the shady foliage of the wooded glen. 

O what is wisdom ? what a fairer prize 

Given by the Gods to dazzle mortal eyes 

Than to exult in hard-won victories ? 

Such joyous hour of triumph never dies. 


Ah ! slow and late but ever sure 

God's vengeance falls on man, 

The stubborn, proud and impious heart 
Chastising with its ban. 

Ah! craftily it lurks to snare 

The sinful man, though slow 

Time footeth : aught than law more wise 

May I ne'er seek to know. 

Little it costs a prudent man to school 

His heart to deem of great authority 

The Power Divine, whate'er that Power may be 
That over man's short life doth here hold rule, 
Which ages-long Tradition hath made known 
And is unerringly by Nature's Instinct shown. 
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Ah! what is wisdom ? What a fairer prize 
Given by the Gods to dazzle mortal eyes 
Than to exult in hard-won victories ? 

Such joyous hour of glory never dies. 


Happy he who from the tempest 
"Seaping reaches port at last : 
Happy he who conquers troubles : 
Yet is many a man surpassed 

By his fellow oft in joyaunce 

As in might, I wis ; 

Men are countless, fancies countless, 
Some are crowned with bliss, 
Some miscarry, plunged in ruin ; 
Happy he who day by day 

Free from sorrow, truly blesséd, 
Journeys on his way. 


V. (vv. 977—1024) 


Swift Hounds of Madness hillwards hie, 
Where Cadmus' daughters rave 

Spur them against the madman spy 

In woman's garments brave. 

Him shall his frenzied mother first descry 
From a smooth rock or palm-tree watching curiously ; 
Then to her fellow-Maenads shall she shout : 
Of the Cadmeians who 

Is he that yonder as a watcher perched 

Waits to see what we do, ! 

We roamers of the hills? "To spy .us out 

He hither to our hills, our hills, did run. 
Which of you calls him hers? — Yet never sure 
Did women ever bear such hateful son. 

Some brindled lioness's cub is he, 

Or else a Libyan Gorgon must his mother be. 
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Come Thou, O Vengeance, plain for all to see ; 
But come Thou sword in hand and smite 
Earth-born Echion's impious progeny ; 

Sever the lawless throat of the rebellious wight ; 


Who in unrighteousness of heart 

And overweening pride 

Thy mystéries, Bacchus, sets at nought, 

Thy mother's sets aside, 

With frenzied mind and mad resolve I ween 
Thinking to vanquish our unvanquishable Queen. 
Ah! Peace of life doth surely come to him 
Whose pure and temperate heart 

Both unto God and fellow-men 

Ungrudging does his part. 

Ne'er may my subtlety Heaven's wrath excite, 
Far other path and upward may I tread, 
Conspicuous in men's sight to virtue led, 

Each day in goodness spent till falls the night ; 
Unrighteous ways and trespasses eschewing 
And to our Lords in Heaven all honour doing. 
Come Thou, O Vengeance, plain for all to see ; 
But come Thou sword in hand and. smite 
Earth-born Echion's impious progeny ; 

Sever the lawless throat of the rebellious wight. 


Reveal Thyself terrific as a bull 

Or the bewildering many-headed snake ; 

That all may know Thy potency in full, 

Thyself as the enragéd lion make. 

Go, Bacchus, while smiles wreathe Thy visage all, 
À noose around the Bacchae-trapper fling ; 

Lured is he to the spot where he doth fall 
Within the raving maidens' deadly ring. 
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VI. (vv. 1153—1165) 


The mazy dance for Bacchus weave : 
Proelaim what huge calamity 

The dragon's son of life did reave 
When he in woman's quality 

The lovely shaft did dare to assume 
That quickly proved his certain doom ; 
Following the bull who led him on 
The way to sheer destruction. 

O Cadmeian girl-revellers, 

Glorious the triumph ye have wrought, 
A triumph, ah ! with streaming tears 
And bitter wailing fraught. 

O what a victory for one to gain, 

In her son's blood a inother's hand to stain ! 
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ó.aupiv 209 

uuu Qoa 109 

ó.apu0 Gv 209 

6.u.oopetv )( 0uuoépew 746 
Au0ípauBos 526 
O.TeTécoTepos 1268 

Olkqv AauBávew 1318 
0okq, 887 

ópákev 1017 

ópupots 1229 

óvrarós 270 


15x 


eiveka )( otveka. 30 
eis — r.s 917 
ékOLOGoUs 292 
ek0mpuco0etaa, 19831 
ékuovaóc 825 
ékrrvpoürau 244 
ékrorros 69 
éAadopáv 851 
&uko, 1170 
éAkéüpouov 1066 
éAMépocs 860 


éNrr(ües 907 


&uBoXa 591 - 

év 110, 277, 1167 
évóvrá 111 

évqAvota, 10 

€v TéNe. 860. 
é£av/cavro 181 
é&éBmuev 1044 

&£eor. 844 

é£eo ros 359 

é£yoÜ 185 

érakróy. 1157 

érí 8397, 876 

émuévac fto assail" 601 
éTL.O TOÀNQIS — évroNats 442 
épeOtLgev 145 

es 457 

éc obs 710 

éru. 906, 535 

eDa/yeis 662 

ebua js 837 
eUmápOevos 520 

eim pemés 440 

&xc 88, 299, 378, 1090 


eg» 506 
$9ov1, 867 


0aAXdaus 94 

0& XXe. 1185 
0eA£Lopoves 405 
0epárvas 1048 
0:jp 496, 1020 


158 


0npórpodoov 101 
0.acebew 378 
00áqw 65 
0bpage 831 


t£ew followed by accus. 1048 


ka0vBpl£ew 616 

kai uv 808 

kai Ts )( Os kal 840 
ká&guaTov eükáparov 67 
kapríigew 406 
karaDBakxcoüc0e 109 
karaBáNNew 1246 
kará'yovcac 85 
karaugárgv 1960 
karaípew 1295 
karéxew 880 
kepavvías 6 
kepavrvóBoXos 598 
Kepavróc 1103 

kon» 1363 
KuBóqNebew 475 

kpur TeUouaL 888 


AeNguuévos 1102 
Aeukóv 665, 868 
Aevkom)xeow 1206 
Alv 1178 

Avó(av 571 
Auueov 9354 
Avmpós 814 
Ajbccas kÜves 977 


uákap fem. 565 

u* generic 886 

pÁNa£ 106 

plom0pov 29 

pérpa, 833 

ur- effect on quantity of preced- 
ing vowel 71 

puó0ov 1060 

pó0wv 1060 

pobócaus * music' 564 





EURIPIDES, BACCHAE 


vucmoopet 1147 
vumoóporv 3, 1200 
vótwv 1060 


£óv — £vvóvres 886 

£óvayev without augment 564 
£vvéxew 391, 1309 

£ivoxa 161 


ójmpebew 997 

üuxpov 292 

óro. 1060 

óp8ós 1073, 1087 

ópvyvgro 1955 

óp.Opógu.ev 986 

ócco:s 236, 1060 

ovOajo0 46 

oUOtv Aéyew *to talk nonsense' 
479 

ob-ka.pQ 1288 

ov uy, 948, 852 

oU-TáAg 455 


m&pá away from' 427 
mapackeviv 457 
mápeuu with simple accus. 5 
mOpoxerevew 479 
Tüca perh. —ékáory 1135 
Taów with double construction 
518 
TévOos played upon 367 
, used objectively 1244 
mepuoaà» Tepoo s 1197 
rére. metaphorical 332 
TiO TOV " Ai0ay 1157 
TAaváras 145 | 
TNópys with dative 19 
TAokáuov 112 
TÓ0ev 465, 648, 1175 
m poDakx».e 418 
m poceuévau 1284 
mpooTíOmu 663, 676 
mTvxás 62, 948 
Tóp'yov 653 
mupubAXé^vyov 1018 


INDEX TO NOTES 159 


pUrrew óépav 864 


cKóNoy 988 

codós 186, 395, 877, 1005 
aTévOÓera, 284 

eoTácww écoTáva. 926 

eTéNNea 0a. metaphorical 669 
erüpuov 972 

cToAMóes 936 

cvvOpavob0c0ac. 633 

cvokía(ov transitive 1052 
ccfeo0a. *to keep in mind' 793 


Tapáccew 797 

TéNe, 860 

TeAety *to belong to ' a class 822 
TéNecav of birth 99 
Tévcv 938 

Tí 1176 

Tí Ó' 1198 

TiOévac atu, 837 

Tis With adjectives 882 
Tópvos 1066 
rpa/yokróvov 188 
Tp.kópvOües 128 


THE 


TÜTava 59 
TuÓóueva 8 


oBpuarás 118 
UAutos 1084 
óTe£akplfew 678 
Ümorácew 749 
"foías 751 


0pádmTera, 718 


$aüXos 430 

$époua, — gero 1280 

Qepópevo, * plundered ' 749 

$épo used in sense more usual in 
middle 372, 397 

$0ovà 820 

$ovrácw treated as if it were 
dourocaus 161 


xeupàv &pkvaw 451 

xepotv 0íkv 798 

xp?) not followed by dative 673 
xpóvov Tr60a, 889 


cs 1068 
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